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CHAPTER I. 


OCTOR DALRYMPLE waded 

D ashore, towing his motor boat, 

while the reeve of the village, 

Phil Spattles, stood chuckling at the 
spectacle. : 

“That’s a fright,” said the reeve, in 
characteristic Canadian vernacular. His 
thin red face, topped off with brilliant 
orange hair and fringed about with or- 
ange whiskers, and his bright, hard blue 
eyes, gave him the appearance of a 
character comedian. 

“Oh, no, it isn’t,” the doctor an- 
swered, trying to pull off his rubber 
boots and keep his temper at the same 
time. “There was nothing the matter 
with the engine, Spattles; only I was 
sure I saw some one walking down the 
street with a most familiar gait, and I 
thought——” 

The reeve gave a long, thin laugh, 
like the uncorking of a reluctant bot- 
tle, and slapped his orange-haired red 
hand on his trouser leg. 


“You did, doc,” he assured him. 
“Walk along, and I'll tell you who’s 
come back.” 

The doctor anchored his boat at its 
stake and came up the muddy bank. 
He was not tall, but well built, with 
snowy-white hair that cufled, and two 
velvety-brown eyes that could fire with 
indignation or grow soft with sympa- 
thy. He wore steel-bowed glasses over 
his high, well-modeled nose, and his 
cheeks were as pink as any schoolgirl’s. 
He was older than most people knew. 
It was one of the favorite topics of 
conversation, winter evenings—reckon- 
ing the doctor’s age. He had come to 
Guelph long before—well, the Jobbs’ 
tragedy, so the villagers could begin 
reckoning from that, particularly the 
reeve, Phil Spattles, and Jabas Cov- 
entry, the keeper of the 1812 fort. 

He had built a low, rambling, white- 
plastered, green-shuttered house, with 
French windows and tiny leaden panes ; 
he had filled it with furniture “brought 
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out” from England; and he had never 
married. Why, no one ever dared to 
ask. 

The two men began walking up to- 
ward the rambling post office and cor- 
ner drug store, which connected with 
the dock of the United States ferry- 
boat. Several shabby taverns faced the 
river front, where natives might be seen 
disporting themselves on sunken veran- 
das and enjoying the warm Septem- 
ber air. The ferryboat, now on the 
American side, was bobbing up and 
down in the water. It, too, was ancient, 
for it had served its time as a gunboat 
during the American Civil War, and 
the marks of bullets still gashed its lum- 
bering old sides. But Guelph liked that ; 
it was the only thing the little border 
town—famous because of its part in 
the War of 1812, and because of the 
race track, owned by Americans—did 
approve of in connection with the 
“States.” 

It looked with disapproval at the long 
rows of factories and tall buildings on 
the other side of the Niagara, the snort- 
ing furnaces and chimneys of smoke 
rising day and night—signs of progress. 
“Signs of ” Here the Canadians 
found no words to fill in, only a sage 
shaking of the head. Visitors from the 
States, who were few, were also eyed 
with scant favor. They were usually 
fast-talking, fast-eating, gayly-dressed 
individuals, who laughed at Guelph’s 
sleepy formal atmosphere. 

On the right—over a mile up the 
road—lay the race track, inhabited by 
American bookmakers and American 
ribbon clerks, cheap men and women, 
who came over twice a year for its two 
annual meetings, leaving the inhabitants 
of Guelph shaking their heads in dis- 
approval, and giving them food for gos- 
sip until the next season. 

The two men, the doctor and the 
reeve, passed the post office and the 
taverns, the meat market, the grocery 
store, the woolen shop with imported 


knit things, the consul’s red brick house, 
and the marriage-license and justice-of- 
the-peace office, and then came to a bare 
stretch in the dusty road. The Niagara 
danced along with them, laughing up 
at the doctor as if to coax him back 
into the blue water with his American- 
built motor boat—a sign of Dalrymple’s 
childishness the rector had been heard 
to remark, 

They made an abrupt turn in the path 
and came upon a rather singular build- 
ing. It was part fortress, part castle, 
part ruin, yet evidently inhabited, built 
of gray shingles, moss-covered with 
age, with towers rising abruptly and 
sharp turns in the corners. A long un- 
kempt lawn led up to this strange build- 
ing; large trees shaded the path; a ca- 
noe rested, bottom up, on a log. There 
was smoke coming out of the chimney. 
If you had stepped on a rock, you could 
have seen that just below this house 
were the “flats,” a rocky shore with the 
remains of an old mill race panting in 
and out with the tide and wind. At the 
back of the place was an outdoor 
kitchen, an addition, to judge from the 
material used. Abroad, the place would 
have been set down by tourists as the 
ruins of some feudal fortress, barring 
the fact that it was of wood. But in 
this tiny out-of-the-way town, it had 
become an eyesore to the inhabitants, a 
place of dread and suspicion—a house 
that had known only two tenants, and 
for many years only one. 

That tenant was Juanita, a French- 
Indian squaw, a slouching, ambling, 
blear-eyed old woman, who shot her 
own game and cooked it, asking help 
of no man, who gathered driftwood for 
her fires, and stole milk occasionally 
from the neighbors’ cows, managing to 
make way with it. 

“Well?” asked the doctor. 
come back—all grown up?” 

Phil Spattles glanced quickly up a 
long leafy lane, covered with radiant 
fall leaves, and then answered: 


“Has he 
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“He’s come back—crossed on the 
ferry this morning. Brought a trunk 
with him—nothing much in it, I believe 
—and he’s come to stay. He says e 

Here a crashing in the underbrush 
startled both men, and a shaggy black- 
haired dog shot out at them savagely. 

It was Juanita’s dog, and presently 
there followed it a giant of a man, of 
about twenty-eight, fair-haired, blue- 
eyed, tanned, but with that power and 
ruggedness which very fair people 
sometimes have. Every inch of his mus- 
cle was trained; one could tell by the 
way he moved that he knew his strength 
and how to use it; and the square-set 
jaw and even lips told that he did not 
believe the world was a place to be par- 
ticularly happy in. Every man was his 
enemy until he had proven otherwise. 
He was carelessly dressed in a cheap 
American suit of blue serge and a neg- 
ligee shirt, and his fair head was bare. 
He called the dog back to him, patting 
it with a peculiar defiant tenderness. 
Then he said : 

“Well, gentlemen—what can I do for 
you?” 

The reeve, who had speedily re- 
treated behind the doctor, shook a 
warning finger at him. 

“Look here, ‘Odd’ Jobbs,” he said, 
“you be careful! You'll come to harm, 
Your people never did this town no 
good, and I fancy you ain’t going to. 
What do you want here? Why don’t 
you tear down this crazy place—it don’t 
belong to you, anyhow—and go away? 
Where’ve you been all these years? We 
don’t know but what you ¥ 

“Have been in jail?” Odd Jobbs fin- 
ished politely. Then he threw back his 
head and laughed, his strong white teeth 
shining. But it was not a boyish laugh. 
“Well, I haven’t been,” he assured 
them. “I’ve been in New England. 
That’s where my people came from.” 
A quiver of pain shot across his face 
as he mentioned them. “And I haven’t 
made a fortune or a name for myself, 


either. Land all worked out. Tried the 
mills till they shut down. Then I de- 
cided to come back. You're Doctor 
Dalrymple, aren’t you?” He turned to 
face the doctor. 

“I am.” A hand was reached out to 
him. “I—I entertained you one night 
a long time ago—about nineteen or 
twenty years, I believe.” 

“Yes,” said Odd Jobbs stolidly. “I 
haven’t forgotten it. If you’ve come 
to see me, step in. Juanita doesn’t 
bite.” And he laughed again. 

“No, thank you, my boy,” the doc- 
tor told him gently. “I thought I saw 
you from the shore bank, and I came 
up to see. I knew your walk. I’m in- 
terested in you, Odd Jobbs. Come, tell 


us—what do you want back here?” 


The boy’s face darkened suddenly, 
and he turned and pointed up the road 
in the direction of the race track. 

“Do you want to know?” he asked 
thickly. “I guess you know, without 
my telling. /’ve come back to get even 
with this town! That’s what! I’m 
going to get out of that land the money 
I should have had as justice. I’m go- 
ing to make the Windmill Hunting 
Club want me for a member, before I’m 
through. I heard about that club in 
New England. The mill owner was a 
member.” He dropped his hand and 
watched their faces closely for some 
sign of their opinion. 

The Windmill Hunting Club lay half 
a mile beyond the village. Only Amer- 
ican millionaires or English bluebloods 
were admitted ; the membership fee was 
ten thousand dollars, and the eligible 
list limited. Young Tisdale Larkin, 
whose family tree caused him to be 
worthy in the eyes of the millionaire 
directors, had been made a member 
without applying. Even the doctor held 
up his hands in reverence at the club. 

“I see you laugh,” the boy added 
fiercely. “But I'll do it yet-—damn you 
all!” 

He turned away, whistling to the dog 
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In another moment, his tall, powerful 
figure disappeared behind one of the 
many gray-boarded doors. 

“Oh?” said Phil Spattles, stroking 
his orange beard. He said, “Oh,” as 
only the English can say it, with an 
upward, impersonal, well-what-of-it in- 
flection. 

“What a shame!” the doctor sighed. 
“Spattles, what messes we get young 
people into!” 

“Messes? I’ll have a case on him in- 
side a month, and we'll send him back 
to the States and make him stay there. 
It’s where he belongs. What right has 
he to come back here like a great giant 
and stand and cheek us? Get even with 
the town! Be asked as a member of 
the hunting club! Why, it’s a fright!” 

They had turned unconsciously and 
begun walking up the long leafy lane, 
the autumn leaves fluttering down on 
them like a reluctant rainstorm. Rosy- 
cheeked children played in the road, 


smiling at the doctor and laughing 
shrilly at the reeve, who turned to 
shake his cane at them. 
“Upstarts—that’s the ‘States’ of it!” 
he declared. “Dalrymple, everything is 


getting to be a fright. The only sensi- 
ble thing in this town is the way”—here 
he lowered his voice—‘the way the 
crown manages—her.” And his hard, 
bright eyes looked up the road to where 
a porter’s lodge and tall iron gates 
bespoke a carefully tended park. 

“Well, I wouldn’t say quite that,” the 
doctor argued. “I’m fond of the States 
myself 4 

“Because you traveled and studied 
over there and you’ve been flattered and 
deceived—that’s why. Jabas Coventry 
and I were talking about it last night.” 

“Oho, so the sixty-six and cribbage 
games have begun for the winter.” The 
doctor tactfully changed the subject, 
slapping the reeve good-naturedly on 
the back. ‘‘Come, come, Phil, not too 
much mulled ale. Why, you snug dogs 
with your open fire and your jug of 


ale, your cards, and pretty Thirza to 
make good things to eat I wonder 
you never invite a lonesome fellow in.” 

The reeve grinned sheepishly. He 
was really an overgrown, snarly school- 
boy, which fact the doctor very well 
knew. 

“But have you seen her?” he per- 
sisted. “I paid my respects this morn- 
ing; so did Jabas. Tisdale Larkin has 
been dancing attendance all the way 
from Montreal. He escorted Miss Crit- 
tenden—and her.” Again the lowering 
of his harsh voice. 

“IT was going this afternoon. It’s a 
queer thing—the two coming back.” 

“What two?” demanded the reeve. 

“John Jobbs and Patiy Rose. I was 
thinking of the difference. John Jobbs, 
from New England mills and impov- 
erished farms, sore at heart, but strong 
of body, without friends, money, fam- 
ily, or prospects, but determined, with 
Yankee grit, to win retribution out of 
us! Nota bad youngster—I’ll stand for 
that, too. And Lady Patty Rose, with 
a diploma from the best finishing school 
in Canada, a mansion to live in, more 
jewels than her small self can wear at 
once, a lover to obey her slightest 
whim Well, it’s a big difference. 
But there have to be ladders.” 

“Ladders! What do you 
Whose ladders?” 

“Human ladders.” Thé doctor’s eyes 
darkened as he spoke. ‘Now, here is 
a ladder composed of four generations. 
In my mind, that ladder can’t go on and 
on climbing upward. It must descend 
and form doorsteps leading into 
homes.” 

“Oh?” said Phil Spattles, with the 
same upward inflection. He began to 
pick his steps away from the doctor. 
He did not comprehend such eccentric 
thoughts. 

“You don’t like that, Phil, do you? 
I'll put it another way. Here come 
Jabas Coventry and Thirza behind us, 
I’ve just time to expound my theory. 


mean? 
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Odd Jobbs is the first generation toward 
the making of a gentleman. He’s a 
rank-and-file, red-blooded, _healthy- 
minded individual, not afraid to do the 
rough, coarse tasks that some one has to 
keep doing. Thirza Coventry, coming 
here, is the second generation, her fa- 
ther being of the first—a pretty, prac- 
tical daughter, an earnest, high-minded 
girl, who still works with her hands and 
sees things as they are. Tisdale Lar- 
kin is the third generation—a_ thor- 
oughly good fellow, with the inborn in- 
stincts and actions of a cavalier. What 
else could he be, with such a family be- 
hind him? Nothing save a gentleman, 
resting on the laurels of other genera- 
tions. 

“Lady Patty Rose”—here the doctor 
himself bowed involuntarily—‘is the 
fourth generation, the top rung of my 
ladder; the useless, beautiful, gentle 
fourth generation, too finely bred, who 
needs the treadmill first generation to 
preserve and make useful her beauty 
and her breeding—just as a wonderful 
water color must be kept under a stout 
glass. The generation of a gentleman’s 
children should marry red blood in or- 
der to keep normal, sane, whereas the 
common blood should seek bluer blood 
and produce that most wonderful of all 
things—the second generation, wun- 
spoiled. by superculture, with muscle 
and ambition and insight as well as 
foresight, able to do the rank-and-file 
work, if necessary, yet appreciative of 
things esthetic. They haven’t lost the 
common touch, Spattles, nor are they 
unfit ‘to walk with kings’! Ah, that hu- 
man ladder! I’ve often thought of it.” 

“Oh?” repeated the reeve. Secretly 
he pocketed the outburst to talk over 
with Jabas Coventry at their card game. 

“T don’t approve of Patty Rose’s mar- 
riage to Tisdale Larkin,” continued the 
doctor, just as if the reeve had made 
some intelligent comment. “They are 
too much alike—wrapped in cotton 
wool.” 


“But, man, the crown has said it 
must be so,” gasped Spattles. 

“What does the crown know?” re- 
torted the doctor, with an impudence 
equal to an American’s. 

The reeve put his hand on the doc- 
tor’s tweed-clad arm. 

“Do you mean to say you don’t ap- 
prove of like marrying like—that posi- 
tion must not marry position? Why, 
that’s beastly Yankee stuff. r: 

“T mean just what I said,” the doc- 
tor returned doggedly, waving his hand 
to Thirza, who was almost within hear- 
ing. “I mean that our stiff-necked idea 
of social equality isn’t always a good 
thing. How many sons have you seen 
trade on their fathers’ names, marry 
anemic specimens of finely bred 
women, who are, in a lesser way, doing 
the same thing—and end in a divorce 
court, childless, useless? I’m as loyal 
a subject of the king as breathes, Spat- 
tles—as loyal as any one in his provinces 
or his kingdom—but I tell you I ad- 
mire the Americans’ cheeky~ disregard 
of caste. It’s what saves them.” 

“Doctor,” began Thirza Coventry, 
running up ahead of her father and put- 
ting her arm through his, “stop scold- 
ing. I can see your shoulders swing- 
ing. Oh, Mr. Spattles, father left the 
handle of the ale keg turned on all 
night and it ran away. He’s horribly 
cross about it. I wouldn’t mention it 
if I were you. Just bring over some 
extra bottles to-morrow night, as if 
you wanted to prove that your kind 
was better.” 

The doctor patted her hand affection- 
ately. She was a rarely beautiful girl, 
tall and slender, with a head of copper- 
colored curls and the deep sea-blue eyes 
that sometimes accompany it. Thirza 
was willowy, but she never suggested 
weakness or dependence. There was a 
certain wiriness about her. When she 
rowed on the river, her muscle was the 
admiration of many a man. She had 
full red lips that curved upward at the 
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ends, and her chin was rounded and 
firm, with a dimple that showed even 
when she was not laughing. That was 
a sign of bad temper; Tisdale Larkin 
had used to tease her about it when they 
were children, and Thirza had taken 
herself seriously to task about the same, 
for in her heart she knew that it was 
true. 

She wore a green linen dress, a 
charming contrast to her flaming hair. 
She had made the dress herself, em- 
broidering it with sprays of white flow- 
ers. Her hair was piled high on her 
head in a huge knot and bound with a 
green tulle bow. 

“Thirza, what have you been say- 
ing?” panted her father, the official 
keeper of the old fort, as he came up, 
his heavy knotted cane tapping the earth 
quickly. 

He was a short, fat, white-haired 
man, with heavy glasses and a very red 
face. He stooped when he walked, 
from a hump at the back of his neck, 
a natural hump, which he had had as 
a young man. He was a faultfinding, 
excitable type of Canadian, an ox in 
strength, but convinced that he was fail- 
ing fast, and that no one understood 
him. He had an absurd deference to 
the “gentry” and the “crown,” to any 
man who had had a professional edu- 
cation, although, in private, he declared 
them a bunch of fools, and tried to 
make his daughter promise to call in a 
veterinary in case he should be taken 
ill; the natural instinct of all physi- 
cians was to murder the patient as an 
experiment, he believed. He loved to 
argue, if no one argued back—rather, 
he loved to monologue, and the more 
excited he got, the louder he talked, 
shaking his fists violently the while. 

He loathed Americans. “Beastly 
Yankees,” he called them viciously, 
shaking his fists at the thriving city 
across the river. He cherished a secret 
longing to wear a top hat, drive about 
in a buggy collecting some kind of rev- 


enues, and be called “squire.” Next to 
that, came the hope of unearthing 
buried treasure left by some of the 
“beastly Yankees” during the war. On 
quiet days, when the old fort had no 
visitors, he spent his time with a shovel 
and pick trying to locate the same. He 
was really a kind-hearted old chap, 
fond of his daughter, but more fond 
of finding fault with her. 

“T’ve been telling the doctor to stop 
scolding,” answered Thirza, as her fa- 
ther joined them, and they walked, four 
abreast, through the crackling leaves 
up toward the lodge keeper’s cottage. 

“This young woman,” began Jabas 
Coventry, shaking his fist at her, “says 
she is invited to take tea with Lady 
Patty. I don’t believe it.” 

“Why?” asked his daughter quietly. 

“Because you oughtn’t to go—it’s 
only your curiosity that wants to get 
inside and see her. Just because you 
were children together is no reason 
why you should hobnob now. She’s of 
the gentry, remember. She’s been away 
at some finishing school for five years, 
to Paris this summer, and, I believe” 
—here a lowering of the voice—“has 
seen her—her father. But I’m not sure 
of that last. I don’t commit myself, re- 
member. Now, then, Thirza, Tisdale 
Larkin is the only person of her kind 
here, and he is engaged to marry her. 
I can’t see why you want to go buzzing 
about. And Here his eye lit on 
the green tulle bow. “What is that— 
thing?” 

“A tulle bow,” replied Thirza, shak- 
ing with suppressed laughter, since she 
knew no fear of her father, but loved 
him like a child. 

“A tulle bow!” He stopped in the 
road and shook his fist at it. “Why 
don’t you get a bonnet? Your mother 
wore bonnets; your grandmother wore 
them when she came out from Eng- 
land. She knew her place. I’ve heard 
my grandfather tell how, when he got 
a claim from the crown and came out 
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here, your grandmother wore her bridal 
bonnet, with a big chin strap to hold it 
on. If it was good enough for her, it’s 
good enough for you. I’m a plain, hon- 
est man—what are we coming to? I’m 
no better than any one, and I know my 
place. To think I should see my daugh- 
ter wearing a—a bauble like that— 
mocking a coronet, I call it—high trea- 
son—and wanting to drop in at tea at 
a lady’s house, just as if you lived op- 
posite and kept men in livery!” 

“She asked me. She sent Pringle 
down with a note,” said Thirza, not at 
all disturbed. “Besides, she’s only a 
lonely little girl, and it’s very nice to 
have some one drop in—if their face 
and hands are clean. I’m going to wear 
tulle bows until I take to caps, father 
dear, so just stop sputtering. Why 
should every one bow down to what 
their grandfathers and grandmothers 
did? I don’t. I think some of the 
things they did were very splendid and 
some were quite horrid. And I propose 
to take warning accordingly. If you 
lived in England, daddy 44 

“Don’t call me that beastly Ameri- 
can name!” begged the fort keeper tes- 
tily, secretly admiring his daughter, and 
particularly the tulle bow. 

“Well, papa, then. If you lived in 
England, you’d be a bellowing, white- 
aproned shopkeeper, with living rooms 
in the back of the store, always want- 


ing people hung for trivial offenses and 


licking the dust after royalty. Bother 
royalty! I don’t believe in it.” 

“Bravo!” applauded the doctor. 

“To have a child of mine talk like 
that! Where does she get it from? Her 
mother and I never did. Never!” 

“Yes, you did,” Thirza interposed. 
“You did—in your own way. It was 
mean to make my mother wear a bon- 
net. I can just hear you: ‘Get a bon- 
net, a big coal-scuttle-shaped bonnet. 
And wear it. I’m a poor man. I want 
my wife to wear poor bonnets. I don’t 
want the crown to think I’m trying to 


live beyond my station. My mother 
wore a_ bonnet And so poor 
mother did.” 

She fondled her own saucy green 
bow with slim white fingers, laughing 
as she did so. 

“Well, we can’t waste the afternoon 
talking about a green bow. Wear it, 
and disgrace me, if you like. Rush in 
on the nobility and be snubbed. Make 
a fool of your poor old father, that was 
made a trustee for the same lady. I 
can’t help it!” 

“Did you hear that Odd Jobbs has 
come back ?” asked the reeve, to change 
the dissertation. 

The fort keeper stopped abruptly in 
the road and began shaking his fists at 
the old gray mill fortress. 

“The Yankee upstart!” he cried. 
“He'll be hung—he’ll be worse than 
hung! He'll murder us all in our hon- 
est beds, and then 4 

“Nonsense!” said Thirza. “I was 
talking to him on the way over. He 
came on the same ferry I did. We re- 
membered how we used to play to- 
gether, Tisdale and Patty and he and I. 
He’s a nice, frank young chap, and I’m 
sorry for him.” 

Speechless for a moment, her father 
leaned against a sturdy old oak near 
the porter’s lodge, and turned an apo- 
plectic purple. 

“You told 
Were on the same ferryboat with him, 
talking to a murderer and a thorough 
And never told me! Waited 
for strangers to break the word to 
your old father! What were you do- 
ing in the States? Can’t you get things 
good enough over here?” 

“No,” returned Thirza calmly. “And 
you eat up the cheese and cake I buy 
over there without a murmur. Besides, 
why shouldn’t I talk to Odd Jobbs? 
Poor young chap, he hasn’t a friend, 
and I like his grit, coming back to be 
with Juanita and make good. Why, 


knew—and never me! 
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he hasn’t been here since he was a boy 
of fifteen x 

“In some countries they send people 
to jail for talking to suspicious charac- 
ters,” her father sputtered. “To think 
a child of mine should stand on a 
public ferryboat talking to a person 
whom I, a representative citizen, have 
denounced time and time again!” 

“But the poor boy never did any- 
thin ' 

“His people did. It’s the same thing 
exactly. Now, don’t contradict me! 
Don’t, I say! Go in! Eat your royal 
tea and be snubbed and make a fool 
of me o 

“Aren’t you coming, too?” asked 
Thirza. : 

“Certainly not! I don’t know what 
you’d be saying. Besides, I was there 
this morning. Ready, Spattles?” 

The reeve nodded, shambling off, his 
thin figure a ridiculous contrast to the 
fort keeper’s fat, squat one. Thirza 
waved her hand affectionately to them 
as théy rounded the corner. Then she 
turned to the doctor, laughing. 

“Poor father!” she said. “He does 
have such a hard time of it.” 

“I know.” The doctor watched her 
admiringly. “Thirza, you’re a very 
beautiful woman. You’re not a girl. 
That’s the discovery I’ve made. I be- 
lieve I’ll find Patty still a girl.” 

“Am I? Well, I’ve had to be a 
mother to father.” She half laughed 
as she spoke. ‘“There’ve been the fort 
reports to write and the house to keep, 
and we haven’t money. And then— 
Odd Jobbs and Tisdale and Patty and I 
never had mothers, so, as children, 
there had to be one of us that was a 
mother. Perhaps I am a woman. Isn’t 
it strange? I was thinking just now 
that Odd Jobbs is no boy, but a man— 
so much more of a man than Tisdale.” 

“Very likely he is. I’m glad you’re 
his friend. The lad will need them.” 

“Oh, I am!” 
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“I’m going to rest here for a minute, 
Thirza. Don’t wait for me, if you don’t 
want to. Tell her ladyship I’ll fol- 
low presently.” 

“I almost hate to go alone.” Thirza’s 
eyes darkened. 

“Why? Come, come, after that 
splendid battle with your father, you’re 
never weakening, are you?” 

“It isn’t that.” She laughed nerv- 
ously. “It’s just that I suppose Patty 
is alone with Tisdale, and they won’t 
want any one else.” 

“Young Tisdale ought to be a happy 
man,” said the doctor, watching her. 

“He ought to be.” She kept her head 
turned away. “Perhaps he will be.” 

“I hope so,” the doctor finished 
grimly. 

“So do I,” said Thirza in a soft, rapt 
whisper. “I hope so more than any- 
thing else in the world.” Then she col- 
lected herself, and went on: “Tisdale 
is three years older than I, and I’m 
twenty-three. Patty is twenty-two. 
Odd Jobbs told me he was twenty-eight. 
Queer! We’re all about of an age, and 
we played together as children, yet 
we’ve such different outlooks on life, 
such different chances, haven’t we?” 

“That’s true,” the doctor admitted. 

“IT want Odd Jobbs to make good 
here”—the dimple showed in Thirza’s 
chin a little deeper than- usual—“and 
I want little Patty to be happy, and I 
want Tisdale Larkin to—make a man 
of himself.” She began picking nerv- 
ously at a white-flowering bush that was 
blossoming late. Then she dropped the 
torn petals and smoothed a wrinkle out 
of her gown. “Well, I shall make a 
discreet arrival, and you mustn’t wait 
too long before you follow. The muf- 
fins will be cold. Promise?” 

She smiled down at him, for Thirza 
was taller than the doctor, and began 
walking quickly, yet with her usual 
grace, up the broad, well-kept path- 


way. 
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CHAPTER II. 


The doctor sat down on a gnarled 
rustic seat near the tiny red lodge and 
removed his broad-brimmed straw hat. 
It was a warm September day, the last 
of the outdoor weather that Guelph in- 
variably knew each autumn. 

He watched Thirza as far as he could 
see her, her pale-green dress fluttering 
in and out of the bushes and her small 
white-slippered feet picking their way 
daintily over the gravel. The lodge 
keeper’s house was as yet untenanted, 
due to the closing of Ben Airly for 
over five years. Its tiny shining win- 
dows were cluttered with the dried 
leaves and cobwebs of many seasons’ 
gathering. 

The doctor looked at it reflectively. 
He remembered when the lodge cottage 
had been built, when the ground for 
Ben Airly had been broken. That was 
—he leaned back his snow-white head 
and calculated—that was two years or 
so before the Jobbs’ tragedy—about 
twenty-two years ago. 

First, two very discreet, pale-faced 
gentlemen, dressed in rusty black, had 
appeared in town, wearing the look of 
martyrs or soldiers on a long, hard 
campaign, and refusing to eat with any 
of the other hotel guests. They had 
remained shut up in their rooms except 
when they had gone walking about the 
country with compasses and charts, or 
darting over into the States on mysteri- 
ous business. 

Phil Spattles, then in his salad days 
as reeve, had been taken into their con- 
fidence—somewhat. By and by, Jabas 
Coventry, the fort keeper, and the doc- 
tor, had been summoned before these 
same thin, rusty-black men, who were 
acting under orders from the crown. 
After the doctor had sat, with Jabas 
Coventry and the reeve, in a private 
council, he had emerged slightly 
flushed, wholly indignant, and almost 
of the opinion that the American city 


across the river had a kindlier way of 
dealing with things. 

Four days after that council, work- 
men had appeared from Toronto. 
Building supplies had followed, and 
there had risen on the high green hill 
at the end of Bertie Road a house such 
as Guelph had never dreamed of see- 
ing, a great red brick house, with bal- 
conies and verandas. It had been plas- 
tered and finished with the rarest of 
materials, and an artist had come from 
the States to paint designs over the 
ceilings of some of the rooms. Mean- 
while, Guelph had been obliged to con- 
tent itself with merely guessing as to 
the reason for the entire proceeding. 
The three representative men, the 
reeve, the fort keeper, and the doctor, 
who had been told as much of the truth 
as any one would ever be told, could 
all keep a secret. 

The mansion had seemed to reach 
completion in a marvelously short time, 


although one of the workmen had let 
drop the hint that marvelous pay might 
have had something to do with it. Then 
had appeared furnishings of the most 


expensive kinds—Chippendale and 
Sheraton furniture, silken rugs, egg- 
shell china, rare paintings, marbles 
from Italy, endless wagonloads of 
things that Guelph had read about, but 
had never hoped to see. Heavy velvet 
curtains had been hung at the windows, 
a suite on the second floor had been 
done in pale pink, copied from rooms 
in the original Ben Airly, in Scotland; 
rooms fit only for a princess, so the 
town had said, and, in so saying, had 
strangely approached the truth. 

By and by fine horses and carriages 
had found their way into the stables; 
gardens had been laid out; a lodge 
keeper and his wife had appeared, hos- 
tile and indifferent to the town; and 
two English servants, Gibbs and Prin- 
gle by name, had begun to order about 
the lower maids, who dressed in smart 
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muslin caps and aprons over trim black 
uniforms. 

In fact, it was as if a magic carpet 
had transported across the ocean the 
beautiful old country seat of some noble 
family and had dropped it accidentally 
into the bare, ugly town of Guelph, on 
the Canadian border. The lodge 
keeper had locked the iron gates every 
night, and fierce hounds had roamed 
loose in the grounds to ward off too 
curious visitors. Groceries and other 
supplies had come in enormous boxes 
from Toronto and London, and the 
servants had kept a discreet silence 
among themselves, having their recre- 
ations in the red lodge cottage. 

How well the doctor remembered the 
day when the two gentlemen in rusty 
black had come to him and told him 
something else, something that neither 
the reeve nor the fort keeper knew and 
that sent him back to his own modest 
whitewashed house more positive than 
ever that the Americans had the better 
of it! How well he remembered how 
the three trusteees—Spattles, Coven- 
try, and he—had been taken on a for- 
mal inspection of the house, how they 
had tiptoed reverently through its great 
hallways, staring, wide-eyed, at the sil- 
ver and gold plate, at the paintings, the 
statuary, the bric-a-brac, the concert- 
grand piano, one of the first of the 
kind in Ontario, which vied with a tiny 
gold harp for first place. They had 
seen the suite of pink rooms lit with 
rosy-shaded lamps and hung, under- 
neath the outer curtains, with filmy 
lace. They had drunk a glass of wine 
to the health of—they never did know 
whom, by order of these rusty black 
men, and then had tiptoed out again 
to take their last instructions. 

That same evening, after dark, a 
coach had rolled into the driveway, and 
the doctor, left in charge, had watched 
the two Englishmen help a slender, tiny 
woman, dressed in a dark fur cloak— 
Guelph had not known that it was Rus- 


sian sable—out onto the driving block. 
But it was the doctor who had helped 
her into the hallway of her new home. 

“T trust your ladyship will be happy 
here,” one of the Englishmen had said 
calmly. 

“I will try,” she had answered, her 
head turned away from them. “I will 
do my best.” 

“In the limited time, we have copied 
Ben Airly as nearly as it was possible,” 
the other had ventured. “You ap- 
prove?” 

She had lifted her eyes as he spoke 
and glanced about the hall. 

“It was very kind,” she had answered 
listlessly 

“This is Doctor Dalrymple,” they had 
told her. “He is to be your friend as 
well as your physician. Will your lady- 
ship have some wine?” 

“No, thank you,” she had said, look- 
ing at the doctor steadily. 

Even now, after twenty-two years, 
the doctor, dozing on the gnarled old 
bench, felt again the rush of emotion 
that had come over him as he had seen 
her face. She had been very pale, a 
gray-eyed girl, with soft, dusky waves 
of brown hair, and the clear white com- 
plexion that makes tiny lilac shadows 
underneath the eyes. She had been 
crying, the doctor could see, but she 
was struggling to be poised. 

“You will be good to me, won’t you?” 
she had said impulsively, holding onto 
his hand. “It is so far, so very, very 
far, from every one—out here. I can’t 
bear to be stared at by these people, 
to be questioned or talked of. I can’t 
bear it, I tell you! I won’t!” Here 
she had faced the two Englishmen re- 
belliously. 

“Your ladyship is tired,” they had 
urged. “To-morrow—perhaps you will 
see things differently.” 

“If it would never be to-morrow!” 
she had answered, pulling off her heavy 
cloak and trying to warm her small 
hands. 











Her maid had judiciously taken her 
upstairs and put her to bed, and then 
had come back again, speaking in 
alarmed whispers to the Englishmen. 
They, in turn, had gone upstairs and 
returned, urging the doctor to go and 
see her, prescribe a sleeping draft. 
Obediently he had gone up to the pink 
boudoir and had sat beside the lace- 
canopied bed, listening to the girl’s 
soft, weary voice. 

“T think you would be kind to any 
one,” she had said. “Your eyes tell me 


that. And you can understand, can’t 
you? They don’t—those men down 
there. They were paid to come out 


here and build my prison.” Here she 
had turned to bury her lovely pale face 
in the pillows. 

“S’sh, my dear, not a prison—a pal- 
ace,” the doctor had suggested. 

“No, it is a prison—you don’t under- 
stand,” and she had sat upright in the 
bed, holding her thin white hands out 
to him. “I must talk to some one. I 
don’t know how much of my story 
these men have told you. I am never 
told anything myself except, ‘It has 
been arranged,’ and, “There is nothing 
more to be said’! Oh, I think I shall 
hear those words long, long after I 
am dead!” She had paused, breathing 
heavily and still holding the doctor’s 
“But I want to tell you some- 


” 


hand. 
thing 

“Tell me, my child,’.he had urged 
gently. 

“T am going to die.” The gray eyes 
had darkened like the waves of a sul- 
len sea before a storm. “Please don’t 
tell me I am going to live and find a 
new life, because I’m not. I shan’t talk 
to you any more if you do. Promise?” 
She had been so like a lovely child as 
she had pleaded! 

“T promise,” he had answered gently. 

“T want you to know how cruel roy- 
alty is. Even my father, a Scottish 
nobleman, has agreed to this—this ex- 
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ile. Just because I love some one and 
he loves me and because”—here her 
voice had broken—“because we are not 
ashamed of it. Oh, it is wrong, this 
way of making men and women live! 
I tell you it is wrong! Have they told 
you my husband is—is a prince?” She 
had said the last softly. 

“Yes, my dear.” 

“It was one of those hideous mar- 
riages that are no marriages at all when 
the crown has other plans. I was so 
far beneath him in rank—like a nursery 
governess and the heir, or—oh, I don’t 
know what! But we love each other! 
We have always loved each other!” 
The gray eyes had closed. “They sent 
me out here unexpectedly. They had 
been planning and building this house 
without letting me suspect such a thing. 
With one cruel sudden wrench they 
told me I must come away—that they 
had copied my old home for me, and 
they would give my child’—here she 
had seemed unable to speak coherently 
—‘an ample allowance. If it is a boy, 
they will put him in the navy. If it is 
a girl, they will educate and provide 
a suitable husband for her. So—I came 
away. But I tell you my husband loves 
me, morganatic marriage or not! Why, 
we were married at my home, Ben 
Airly, in our own chapel, Christmas 
Eve, and I thought He thought 
Well, he loves me. I want you 
always to remember that, Doctor Dal- 
rymple. He loves me and his heart is 
broken because of—because of PS 
And then, as if remembering the se- 
crets she had sworn to carry, she had 
tried to cover up her confession. 

The doctor had come to her rescue. 

“Because, my dear, he has his duty 
to his sovereign, and, perhaps, some day 
an even greater duty to his people. Is 
that it? I thought sa Oh, your little 
ladyship, how sorry I am!” 

“That,” Lady Patricia Rose had said 
softly, “is the first real sympathy I 
have had! They wanted me to marry 
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some one else—go to Australia. They 
wanted me to turn Catholic and take 
vows. Anything but actually cut my 
throat and do away with me! And my 
—husband was sent to Norway on a 
yachting cruise with a bevy of royal 
women, one of whom he is to marry 
—and he knows, he knows what is hap- 
pening to me—that I’m to be a mother, 
that I’m to be sent out to this God-for- 
saken province as a criminal is sent to 
the penal colony! Oh, Doctor Dal- 
rymple, don’t let those men downstairs 
come up and speak to me again! Prom- 
ise me that you won’t! Don’t let them! 
I can’t stand their bloodless words! All 
the way across the ocean I knew I would 
die, and I have prayed that my baby 
may die with me. I want it in my 
arms, cold and sweet and dead! No 
one can take my baby away from me 
if it dies, too. We can lie still to- 
gether until my husband e 

“My dear—you must not 
me talk to you—please e 

“But if it lives,” she had gone on 
rather wildly, “and is a girl—I am sure 
it will be a little girl, God help her! 
—I want you to promise me something. 
Promise me that she will never know 
the cruelty of her mother’s marriage. 
You can’t keep the fact from her that 
it was royal, but let her always believe 
in the beauty and romance and charm 
of it, as if I had been happy and my 
husband had come out here with me 
and stayed with me, never thinking of 
the throne, and only at my death listen- 
ing to the word of duty! Let her 
think that! I beg of you never to let 
her see the coarse, sordid, scandal side 
of it! I don’t think I could rest in 
my grave if I thought she would be 
made to suffer as I have suffered. And 
I shall die, Doctor Dalrymple. You 
wouldn’t ask me to live x 

“Not even for the little girl?” he had 
begged. 

She had shaken her head, a faint 
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smile creeping across her pale, trem- 
bling lips. 

“Why, don’t you see,” she had said 
softly, “that my little girl would read 
her mother’s suffering in my eyes, but 
when she grows up and comes to my 
grave, she will think only of the won- 
derfully sweet, short love story I had, 
and how beautifully it ended! Oh, no, 
it is so much better that I should die 
—and for him!” 

A few weeks later, a little girl had 
opened her eyes for the first time in 
the pink boudoir, had received one long 
agonizing kiss from her young mother, 
and then had been taken away by 
kindly hands, while other kindly hands 
had made the Lady Patricia ready for 
her shroud. They had buried her in 
the little graveyard of the English 
church beside the river. A_ simple 
graystone cross, marked, “Patricia 
Rose, Aged Twenty,” was her only 
monument. 

Certain people in England had 
nodded with dignified approval; cer- 
tain others had shaken their heads; 
there had been many letters with heavy 
royal seals written and read about this 
same struggling tiny mite of girlhood 
who had cried lustily for her mother. 
And a tall young chap had sat in a 
room famous in history, dry-eyed and 
white-faced, and had prayed that he, 
too, might die. 

By and by a toddling gray-eyed, 
dusky-haired baby had crept out on 
the balconies of the big red house, and 
laughed and coquetted with the doctor 
and young Tisdale Larkin, who had 
come to see her occasionally. And once 
a tall, handsome young man had come 
by night, guarded by other tall, hand- 
some men, and had knelt down and 
kissed the sleeping baby’s hands and 
feet, and had flung himself rebelliously 
across the pink lacy bed, so empty now, 
and had cried until one of his follow- 
ers had put a firm hand on his shoul- 
der and whispered something about 
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“courage and duty.” They had gone 
back that same night on a special car 
to Montreal. 

That had been all—until now, when 
the doctor sat half in a reverie, half in 
a doze, outside the red cottage. The 
gray-eyed, dusky-haired baby had de- 
veloped a startling likeness to her 
mother, and had grown into the doc- 
tor’s heart until he felt that, should 
she ever be made to suffer as he had 
seen her mother suffer, he would—well, 
he would have his ladder theory printed 
and distributed the length of the United 
Kingdom! 

The doctor rose reluctantly and be- 
gan to walk up the drive. He drew out 
his watch and looked at it in surprise. 
Reveries eat up minutes. It was a won- 
der Thirza had not come back for him, 
with a hurried demand to join the tea 
circle. He chuckled as he thought of 
Thirza and her father sparring at the 
roadside. There had been as much 
chance of Thirza’s not attending tea 
that afternoon as there had been of no 
card game between the reeve and 
Jabas. 

“Trust the second generation,” mused 
the doctor, still smiling. “That girl 
will make a place for herself.” 

An abrupt turn in the path, a step 
through the opening in a stiff English 
hedge, and again the doctor paused, 
unobserved, to smile at the picture. 

Tea was being served. Soft rugs 
had been spread on the lawn, and the 
old-fashioned dinner wagon, laden with 
muffins and scones and cakes, to say 
nothing of the fat, fussy silver service, 
occupied the middle of the setting. Low 
wicker chairs were placed around it. 
Pringle, a bit stiff these days, was res- 
cuing some croquet mallets and balls 
carelessly left near by. Gibbs was 
bending down solicitously, while Lady 
Patty poured Tisdale Larkin’s second 
cup of tea. The old red brick house 
seemed to smile at the young people, 
unconscious of the tragedy that had 


been its very foundation. Chairs stood 
invitingly on the big verandas, birds in 
gilt cages called to the guests, and the 
big dogs on the steps slept as soundly 
as the doctor had been in danger of 
doing back on the rustic seat. 

Lady Patty sat behind the big din- 
ner wagon, her high-backed chair, with 
its tapestry cushion—a design of flam- 
ing peacocks—making her look like a 
child allowed to stay up after hours. 
She was laughing as she poured Tis- 
dale’s tea, and a bit of color had come 
into her cheeks. The doctor’s wish had 
come true. As he looked at her now, 
he saw but little difference between the 
unaffected, charming girl of seventeen 
who had kissed him good-by the day 
she had left for Montreal and this gra- 
cious young woman, fresh from her trip 
abroad. 

She had an oval, sensitive face—so 
like the other’s that for a moment the 
doctor felt as if he had slipped back 


twenty-two years to that night in the 


pink room. The eyebrows were heavy, 
straight lines of black that gave to 
the otherwise delicate face a certain 
strength and determination. The long 
eyelashes that fringed the gray eyes 
were thick and curly. As she smiled or 
laughed, traces of dimples showed in 
her cheeks, and the bow mouth parted 
to show even white teeth. 

Unlike Thirza, she wore her hair, 
schoolgirl fashion, in two thick braids 
around her small head. And the plain 
soft dress of white silk, finished with 
a frill of old lace, made her a still 
greater contrast to Thirza. There was 
the same distinguished simplicity about 
her that the doctor had admired in her 
as a child. 

She gave Gibbs the cup of tea, and 
asked Thirza to take more buttered 
toast. Her voice—again like that oth- 
er’s weary, sorry voice—thrilled the 
doctor. It was a contralto, rich as the 
tones of a harp. 

“No,” answered Thirza, “I can’t eat 
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any more. I’m wondering what has 
happened to our doctor.” 

“Shall I look. him up, mademoi- 
selles?” said Tisdale Larkin good-na- 
turedly, setting down his cup. He un- 
coiled himself from the rounds of his 
chair as he spoke. 

“Drink your tea, slave, and then go, 
if he hasn’t come,” Patty told him 
lightly. “But I don’t like him to be 
late. It worries me.” 

Tisdale threw a blossom at her, and 
watched it nestle naturally among the 
folds of the dusky hair. 

“Little Mother Fuss!” he said. “And 
what a time you would have if you 
really had something to worry about!” 

“Oh, would I?” she retorted. “Well 
—what was it those American sisters 
used to say? Oh, yes—watch me!” 
She gave a quick side glance at a stern 
thin figure dressed in shiny alpaca fas- 
tened with endless cameo brooches. 
“Miss Crittenden, have you every- 
thing?” she asked, with overpowering 
politeness. 

Her governess, past tense, present 
tense, her companion, Miss Anne Crit- 
tenden, daughter of a Brighton curate, 
shook her head stiffly. She was usually 
given to feeling sad when there was any 
degree of merriment about her, and 
was’ always taken with sudden high 
spirits in the midst of quiet, studious 
times. She, like Thirza’s father, was 
sadly misunderstood. 

“No, thank you, my dear,” she an- 
swered. “Only please don’t use Amer- 
ican slang—it makes my head rumble!” 

“I forgot,” said Patty cheerfully. 
“I’m going to keep a little box to put 
dimes in every time I do. And I'll use 
it for a trip to the States. Miss Crit- 
tenden tells me I mustn’t go to the 
States. She doesn’t approve of spend- 
ing money for such a purpose. So.I 
shall earn the money by punishing my- 
self for using American slang. You 
see? Depriving myself of my own 
pocket money. And I shall go across 


on the ferry—not motor across, Tis- 
dale. Don’t look so hopeful. I shall 
have a beautiful time in the shops and 
the moving-picture shows and any old 
thing Oh, dear, there’s another 
dime! I must mark it down.” 

“Splendid!” —s remarked Tisdale, 
watching Miss Crittenden darken with 
disapproval. 

“T’'ll go with you,” Thirza volun- 
teered. “I know some of the nicest 
shops.” 

“TI’ve finished my tea,” Tisdale de- 
cided, setting down his cup on the din- 
ner wagon, “and I think I must find 
the doctor. He may be asleep on the 
lodge bench!” 

He rose as he spoke, a rather tall 
young man, with an absurd bud of a 
light-brown mustache, which he had ac- 
quired at Cambridge, deep brown eyes, 
and short, stubborn black lashes, which 
Patty declared were like those of an 
actor made up for a schoolgirls’ mati- 
née. His brown hair was painfully 
glossy and perfumed, and his immacu- 
late frock coat showed all the signs 
of a London tailor. His was a rather 
pleasant, boyish face, without a line of 
worry, short features, and a mouth that 
betrayed the love of all things save 
work and responsibility. 

He was looking closely at Thirza as 
he spoke, as if half hoping that she 
would offer to go with him., But as he 
looked, the doctor, thinking it quite 
time to make a formal appearance, 
laughed, and the trio jumped up nerv- 
ously. 

“Listening like a traitor!” said Patty, 
running into his arms and kissing him. 
“Oh, you doctor, why didn’t you come 
in last night when I came home? It 
was horribly lonesome. Tisdale was 
frightened at going into such a big 
house Yes, you were. You 
growled about dark halls and not 
enough lights. Let me look at you,” 
she added. “You’re like a two-year- 
old—— Another dime, Thirza—we 
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I’m glad to 
It’s 


shall have a famous time. 
be back—honestly glad, doctor. 
like home.” 

“Is it?” said the doctor, holding her 
off arm’s length to admire her. 

“Why, you’re nicer than ever,” she 
chattered on. “If you were a very lit- 
tle younger or I a very little older, I 
should spurn matrying Tisdale!” She 
gave Tisdale an arch glance as she 
spoke. Thirza suddenly whitened and 
became absorbed in tracing the pattern 
on a doily. 

“T wish I were! Let me see. It’s 
two years since I ran up to Montreal 
and had a peek at you #3 

“And got me out of school for beau- 
tiful matinées, and let me grow very 
puffy on smuggled-in chocolates. I 
must kiss you again. Now you may 
sit down and we'll talk over our plans.” 
She waved her tiny hands solemnly, as 
if she were about to discuss affairs of 
state. 

The doctor settled himself in an easy- 
chair. 

“What are these wonderful plans, my 
dear?” he asked, as he dumped three 
lumps of sugar into his cup, to Patty’s 
delight. 

“Well, I want to do a lot of things, 
and Tisdale doesn’t want me to—clip- 
ping the flowers and giving them to 
children once a week, and helping build 
a hospital and a library, and so on. I 
shall do them—just the same. And, 
before I forget it, you are to give me 
away at the wedding. Thirza is to be 
my maid of honor, and it is to take 
place inside the library, right beside the 
fireplace. I’ve decided that only this 
morning. And I won’t be married un- 
til next year. Tisdale can’t make me 
change. Next fall, this very day, I 
shall marry Tisdale.” She dismissed 
the subject graciously. 

“We'll see,” said Tisdale, a trifle ir- 
ritated. “Meantime, I’m not wild about 
this backwoods place, even if my an- 


cestors did amass a fortune out of it. 
I speak for Ottawa.” 

Thirza was still absorbed in the doily 
pattern. 

The doctor looked at Tisdale sharply. 
He remembered, along with the other 
jangling, tearing memories, the time 
when one of the pale-faced men in rusty 
black had come back to see the Lady 
Patty in her childhood. It had been 
shortly after her tall, handsome father 
had stolen away to catch a glimpse of 
her. The man in rusty black had talked 
the matter of her future over with the 
reeve, the fort keeper, and the doctor, 
and then they had gone to Tisdale Lar- 
kin, senior, to tell him that the crown 
had decided his son to be the suitable 
match for her. 

The Larkins were an old family, fa- 
vored by the crown when in England. 
One of them—a tottering fourth rung 
of the doctor’s ladder—had committed 
an indiscretion and been sent out to 
Ontario to begin again. When Tis- 
dale’s great-grandfather had taken up 
the great stretch of land, with seven 
sons to help him—gentlemen every inch 
of them—they had plowed the fields 
in velvet knee breeches and plum-col- 
ored silk stockings, with silver buckles 
on their slippers and three-cornered 
cocked hats! When they had wanted 
to mend a plow, these impractical, lone- 
some English dandies had taken a string 
off the piano for that purpose; and one 
of the younger sons, during a rainy aft- 
ernoon, had robbed the little harpsi- 
chord of all its ivory keys to make of 
them a set of dominoes by means of 
a red-hot poker. They had melted up 
silver and pewter alike to prepare bul- 
lets for unfriendly red men. 

Little by little the inlaid snuffboxes, 
the rare china, the silver buckles, and 
the silk stockings, had disappeared, un- 
til Tisdale’s grandfather—reverting to 
the bottom of the ladder—had begun 
work in earnest, and acquired for his 
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son a tidy fortune and two prize farms. 
Tisdale’s father—the second genera- 
tion—had gone beyond this goal and 
left to Tisdale a fortune of both money 
and possessions and an honored name. 
He had married, late in life, a well- 
bred English girl, a Miss Tisdale, who 
had been visiting in Toronto, a girl not 
unlike Patty in her manners. To the 
day he died, the elder Tisdale Larkin 
had written with a quill pen and sanded 
instead of blotting his letters, had told 
time by means of an hourglass, and had 
kept unchanged the ponderous old- 
fashioned yellow house, with its ma- 
hogany and ornate plate. 

The doctor, whose American travels 
had somewhat warped his ‘God-save- 
the-king” propensities, thought, with a 
trifle of bitterness, of the petty sop 
thrown to the girl Patty, of the unkind- 
ness with which Tisdale had been 
robbed of the chance to be a man—to 
woo and win and emerge victorious and 
happy. For Tisdale had never wooed, 
and Patty had never been won. That 
had been done for them; the rusty black 
gentlemen again! 

With the same nonchalance that they 
would have displayed if some personal 
danger had threatened them—the lower 
classes would have called it “blood tell- 
ing’—they had accepted the fact that 
Patty was to be married to Tisdale, and 
that Tisdale was to marry Patty, all be- 
cause the Larkin silver had a crest, and 
because Patty could have had a coro- 
net on her handkerchief if she had 
chosen and, had things been, oh, ever 
so little different, would have been nod- 
ding graciously at Tisdale from a royal 
coach, on a rare visit to the provinces, 
while he, hatless and reverent, would 
have been bending double with his best 
London-imported bow. 

The doctor crossed his knees com- 
fortably, as he leaned back in his chair. 
A multitude of kaleidoscopic thoughts 
were chasing through his mind to-day. 

“Thirza, have you told these young 


people who else came to town?” he 
asked. 

“No,” she answered quickly, looking 
up. “No, I hadn’t. We'd been so busy 
having an old-settlers’ reunion. It was 
so splendid to find Patty unchanged— 
and to have her want to be called just 
Pattty.” 

“As if I would change!” the doctor’s 
fourth generation exclaimed impul- 
sively. 

“T didn’t think you would,” the doc- 
tor assured her. 

“No, but Tisdale thought I ought to. 
Be more dignified, he said. There’s no 
need of wasting dignity on simple oc- 
casions, is there? To roll into old Ben 
Airly and make a _ welcome-home 
speech—was that it, Tisdale ?” 

Tisdale pulled at his mustache pet- 
tishly. 

“Of course not!” he said shortly. 
“Don’t make an ass of a fellow.” 

“I won’t—if I can help it.” Patty’s 
gray eyes sparkled. “Well, who else 
has come back? I’m keen to know.” 

“Your other playfellow.” Thirza 
rose and stood behind the doctor’s 
chair. “Perhaps you won’t remember 
him so very well, because you were 
never supposed, officially, to play with 
him. But you did. I can remember 
the mud-pie shops we had. You wanted 
us to taste cinnamon mud buns. Re- 
member who did taste them?” 

“IT think I do,” said Patty reflec- 
tively, ‘for it was a great culinary tri- 
umph. A little boy with yellow hair. 
His name was——” 

“Odd Jobbs,” said Thirza quickly. 
“That’s right. And he’s come back.” 

“What rot!” murmured Tisdale. 
“That fellow has impudence!” 

“Why shouldn’t he come back?” 
asked Patty. “Seems to me there was 
something——— Oh, now I know! He 
lived all alone in the old mill, the nightly 
terror of my dreams. I was always 
being shut up in it, and threatened with 
starvation by an Indian woman. Of 
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course I remember. The Jobbs’ trag- 
edy. Isn’t that right?” 

The doctor nodded. 

“Just what was the Jobbs’ tragedy, 
and why shouldn’t he come back? 
Won’t you tell us a story?” Patty 
jumped up and went over to the doc- 
tor. Together the two girls perched on 
the broad arms of his wicker chair, 
and began to coax. Miss Crittenden 
coughed, and sent for a shawl—the dew 
was falling, she declared—while Tis- 
dale lit a cigarette and suggested that 
the doctor tell something a trifle more 
appropriate than such a story. 

“But what can I do?” asked the doc- 
tor gayly. He looked first at Thirza, 
tall and willowy in her green gown, her 
coppery-gold hair seeming to shed 
warmth and radiance over the entire 
tea party, and then 1 the Lady Patty, 
in her schoolgirlish frock, with the 
dusky-brown braids around her head 
and her gray eyes looking into his with 
the same eagerness with which her 
mother’s had once looked years ago. 

“If I must, I must, but it isn’t a tea- 
party story. Still insist? Sure you 
don’t want ‘Cinderella’ or ‘Goody Two 
Shoes’ ?” 

Patty’s nose wrinkled dangerously, 
and she put five pink fingers across his 
mouth while she whispered something 
in his ear. MHorribly frightened, the 
doctor promptly began: 

“About—let me see—about 
years ago, a tribe—that’s the best way 
[ can tribe of coarse, 
land-poor, illiterate New England peo- 
ple, turned out of the mills because of 
natural shiftlessness or worse, I pre- 
sume, came to Guelph. Why they 
picked Guelph, or who sent them, no 
one ever knew. Perhaps they had just 
enough money to reach here and no 
farther. Anyway, ten men, all by the 
name of Jobbs, and their wives and 
children, came trooping up the river 
bank one morning and informed the 
town that they had come to stay. 

2 


twenty 


express it—a 


“Naturally, the town didn’t approve. 
They were Yankees of the rankest sort, 
poor, uneducated, a discredit to any 
community. They all looked alike— 
thin, fair-haired giants, with square-set 
jaws and a surly manner. They bought 
a piece of land up—up there—back of 
Garrison Road and built a house. 
‘Jobbs’ Barracks’ they called it, because 
it was so large. No one knew how they 
furnished it or what it looked like. No 
visitors went there, and they visited no 
one. They were a colony by them- 
selves, as you can imagine.: 

“They hadn’t been here more than 
three months—the barracks was not fin- 
ished yet—when one of the farmers 
missed the best part of a load of hay. 
He was sure the Jobbs’ men had stolen 
it, but he had no proof. He watched 
them rather carefully after that, and 
noticed that at night the ten men went 
out stalking, single file, with guns over 
their shoulders, leaving the women at 
home, but equally well armed. 

“Tt wasn’t very long before the town 
knew how the Jobbs colony got their 
living, although they never seemed to 
work, and why they kept the children 
from school and let them run about like 
wild animals. John Jobbs, the grand- 
father and leader of the family, planned 
all the farm pirating. Night after 
night, the farmers were stripped clean 
of their crops and implements and even 
cattle. No houses were ever broken 
into, no actual money taken—and 
twenty years ago there was no emer- 
gency law for such a dilemma. The 
band of savagelike people became the 
terror of this part of the province. 
They would smuggle the stuff across 
at night in rowboats, and sell it to con- 
federates on the American side, or else 
drive into Ontario—news traveled 
slowly, and they knew they were safe 
—and dispose of it to gullible mer- 
chants. 

“Once or twice some one tried to re- 
monstrate with them or to threaten 
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them. Phil Spattles was reeve then, 
and he went up officially to give them 
warning to get out. But it had abso- 
lutely no effect. They laughed and 
swore at their visitors, and threatened 
to shoot them and set the dogs at them. 
And so, for over a year and a half, 
they robbed and plundered unchecked. 
“Juanita, the Indian squaw—she was 
young then—was supposed to take care 
of the children, what little care was 
taken. No one ever spoke to her, since 
she was as good a shot as the men. And 
once in a while she would take the 
youngest child of the family—John or 
‘Odd’ Jobbs, as they call him now— 
over to the States for a treat. This 
was when some particularly ticklish 
piece of work was to be accomplished. 
“The farmers had an_ indignation 
meeting one evening and laid a trap. 
They waited until they knew that the 
Jobbs’ barns were packed with stolen 
goods, and that, it being a cloudy even- 
ing, they would set out with ox teams 
and drive up to Hamilton to sell this 
plunder. The little boy, John, was 
over in the States with Juanita. He 
was going to a circus, so he had told 
the customs officer at the ferry, and 
wouldn’t be back until the last boat. 
“Meantime, the Jobbs’ tragedy—and 
a tragedy it was—took place. The 
farmers surrounded the house—about 
fifty of them—and set fire to the picket 
fence. You know what chance a coun- 
try farmhouse, twenty years ago, had 
of being saved from a fire. And then” 
—the doctor’s face whitened—‘“those 
farmers stood back, and when the fig- 
ures of the women and the children and 
the men appeared at the windows or 
doors in a frantic effort to escape, they 
shot them down, one after another. 
Every mother’s son of them, every 
wife, every half-grown child—except 
Odd Jobbs. 
“I was in the States that day, so I 
didn’t know what had happened any 
sooner than the child did himself. I 


saw him on his way to the circus, too. © 
I remember him distinctly walking 
along the street, with Juanita hovering 
over him like a_ protecting black 
shadow—a slim, fair-haired, straight 
little boy, with clear blue eyes and gen- 
tle, even features. He was dressed in 
a girl’s coat, several sizes too large, 
made of hateful feminine blue plush— 
obviously a donation or a handed-down 
garment—shabby boots and _ faded 
brown stockings, and an older boy’s 
worn fur cap joggled about on his lit- 
tle head. He kept flinging his small 
hands, blue -with the cold of the fall 
day, across his tiny chest to keep the 
blood moving. All at once he spied ‘a 
teamster driving lazily along in the car 
track. Intoxicated with the joy of his 
holiday, feeling that every one in the 
world must be as happy as he, he left 
Juanita standing on the curb and 
rushed out to the truck. 

“*Mister, there’s a car comin’. Bet- 
ter look out for your nice big horses,’ 
he warned him seriously, and then 
shrank back sensitively, as the man gave 
a coarse laugh and snapped his whip 
at him. That was Odd Jobbs. Well, 
whatever has changed in him since then, 
it wasn’t of his own doing. 

“It was just four hours later when 
the boy, tired, bewildered, came back 
to find the smoldering logs of his home 
and the charred bodies of his people. 
The rude justice of a primitive people, 
naturally, escaped the child. I took 
him in for the night, and he sat open- 
eyed, like an owl, before my fire. Not 
a tear, not a whimper. And in the 
morning, damme, if he didn’t thank me 
for my hospitality! Jolts like that don’t 
help a child’s brain. I’d have turned 
—pirate myself.” The doctor blew his 
nose vigorously. 

“And he has come back,” said Patty 
softly. “He must be either very good 


‘or very bad.” 


“Why do you think that?” asked the 
doctor curiously. 
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“Either that tragedy has laid such 
grim hold of him that it has warped 
his soul and he couldn’t stay away, or 
else he has come back to show us that 
he can and will make good among us. 
Oh, I’m sure it must be that! Tell us 
some more. What happened—then ?” 

“Some of the women gave the child 
food, and the old squaw insisted that 
he was hers. Together, this ill-assorted 
pair took possession of the old deserted 
mill, which was half burned down. The 
village gave its common consent, since 
the mill was supposed to be haunted. 
They made it into a half fortress, build- 
ing it up little by little, living in one cor- 
ner of it. There was no justice given 
the child—no one asked for any for 
him. Only the Indian woman stood be- 
tween him and an institution. The land 
that was rightfully his was reclaimed by 
the county, and later sold for the Amer- 
ican race track. But somehow those 
two managed to live. When Odd Jobbs 
was about fifteen, he went back to New 
England to try to find some of his rela- 
tives and get a start. He was-to send 
for Juanita when he had done so. To- 
day he came back. He tells me he has 
come back to get even. I wish he 
hadn’t said that. Because, in his heart, 
he doesn’t mean it.” 

“Tf you are thinking of father,” said 
Thirza quickly, “you needn’t be 
alarmed. He isn’t as fierce as a kit- 
ten when it comes down to actual do- 
ing. And the reeve is just like him— 
though from different motives. Father 
is really kind-hearted, but Phil Spat- 
tles is afraid of doing anything that 
might possibly act as a boomerang on 
himself; so all he does is sputter away. 
Every one knows that.” 

“Now, what can a fellow like Odd 
Jobbs do?” asked Tisdale. “Fancy hav- 
ing to grub!” 

“My dear young man, the finest in- 
heritance in the world is the necessity 
for work.” The doctor rose with a 
courtly bow. “Miss Patty, I’ve en- 


, 


joyed myself.as an old beau should this 
afternoon. I shall have all you young 
people down for tea some day soon. As 
soon as my housekeeper’s disposition 
becomes approachable. If you’re not 
careful, Tisdale, I shall ask Odd Jobbs 
to come, too. Now, I know you'll think 
over that remark, and tell yourself that 
since I’ve really produced an idea, I 
shall be a mental invalid the rest of 
my days. Miss Crittenden, my compli- 
ments.” And the white-haired doctor 
moved away down the path. 

The young people remained standing 
until he had disappeared. Then Patty 
said slowly: 

“T can’t imagine the doctor doing 
anything unkind.” 

“No,” Tisdale assured her, “nor any- 
thing that wasn’t perfectly American. 
Why, he would have a gentleman dig 
ditches, I believe! He’s mixed with 
the commoners here until he believes 
they’re his equal. I’ve heard my fa- 
ther tell how he wanted to adopt Odd 
Jobbs. They call him that because he 
was the only one left. Imagine that! 
Do you think he really would ask him 
to tea?” 

“Why not?” asked Patty calmly. 

“Would you go?” Tisdale turned 
to her in quick alarm. 

“T should flirt furiously with him un- 
til he asked to take me home.” It was 
the fourth generation tantalizing the 
third, the carefree fourth generation 
that has burst the bounds of conven- 
tion, that no longer needs snobbery and 
the social register to remind it of its 
position, but can wander among the 
crowds at will, speaking to whoever 
smiles back honestly. 

“Splendid!” he returned. “Well, I’m 
off now. Coming, Thirza?” 

“Don’t desert,” said Patty, putting 
her hand on Thirza’s arm. “I'll be 
lonesome. Remember, you two are the 
only young people here in Guelph, ex- 
cept Odd Jobbs! I more than half 
mean that last, too. Must you go? 
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Well, then—until to-morrow.” And the 
tiny girl reached up to kiss the tall 
girl. 

Tisdale gathered up his soft hat and 
stick and jammed chamois gloves on 
his hands hurriedly.” Thirza smiled as 
she watched him. 

“Good-by, Patty,” she answered. 
“I'll come over to-morrow. Good-by, 
Miss Crittenden—Gibbs, Pringle.” And 
she nodded cordially ‘to the old serv- 
ants. 

Patty sank back reflectively in the 
wicker chair nearest her, as her guests 
turned the bend in the path. 

“Take all the things inside,” she said 
wearily. “I’m going in.” 

“Cold, my lamb?” asked Miss Crit- 
tenden. 

“No—a little tired. Miss Critten- 
den, does Adeline Shortsleeves still live 
here? Did you hear this morning?” 

“I did.” Miss Crittenden’s tiny 
curled-up ears, hidden under wisps of 
straw-colored curls, were noted for 
their receptive quality. “I was speak- 
ing to~her at the post office this morn- 
ing. I said, ‘Adeline, a girl’—she is 
over fifty—‘a girl of your family and 
education should surely do something 
with your life more than burying it 
here.” She comes of one of the best 
province families.” 

“Yes, I know. I remember her as a 
plump, rosy-cheeked, motherly woman, 
who had the most comfortable lap in 
the world.” 

“And she said,” here Miss Critten- 
den became confidential, ‘she said, 
‘Anne Crittenden, do you know why 
I’ve never done anything with-my life 
except live on my father’s income? Be- 
cause no one of my own station ever 
asked me to marry him! In fact, no 
one ever asked me except that wretched 
fisherman, Timothy Harmless! And 
when I said no, he became the town 
drunkard. He was determined to be- 
come known in some way.’” 

“I wonder why she didn’t marry 


him?” asked the dreamy, carefree 
fourth generation. 

“Patty!” Miss Crittenden gave a 
series of short, asthmatic gasps, like an 
old poodle badgered by a lively kitten. 
“Oh, my lamb, never say such things 
publicly!’ Mr. Tisdale would be an- 
gry.” 

“Perhaps—but Timothy Harmless 
wouldn’t have been a drunkard and 
Adeline Shortsleeves would have done 
something with her life, if only to la- 
ment about it over back fences with her 
neighbors. That would be better than 
to be a lonesome, wasted woman, hav- 
ing to confess as much,” 

“She told me what she had done,” 
continued Miss Crittenden stiffly, ignor- 
ing the horrible ideas of her royal ward. 
“She shocked me as I have never been 
shocked before or since—until you 
spoke. She said—and she is not a 
woman to take a glass of wine in the 
morning—she said distinctly, ‘I have 
been making character and knit booties 


for my nieces’ babies for twenty-five 
years, and I’m—damned—sick—of— 
the—job!’ I turned and left her; I felt 


I could not stay. I came home and 
read the litany. And when I looked 
out of my window—it was just before 
lunch, my lamb—if I didn’t see that 
wretched Timothy Harmless, with his 
great white beard and red round face, 
selling fresh eelpouts to Gibbs at the 
side door!” 

Patty giggled appreciatively. Then 
she became properly demure, and made 
a curtsy to her governess emeritus be- 
fore she left her to a last siesta. Miss 
Crittenden’s naps, usually taken with 
her mouth wide open, had irritated 
Patty, as a child, so intensely that she 
had stolen upstairs one snowy after- 
noon with an apple core, had deposited 
the same safely, and then had fled. The 
subject had never been mentioned be- 
tween them, although Patty, remorse- 
ful at thoughts of a possible strangula- 
tion, had presented Miss Crittenden 
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with her week’s pocket money, to be 
used for heathen babies. She thought 
of the incident as she looked back, 
now, at the tall, severe figure in shin- 
ing alpaca, fastened with cameo 
brooches. What a lonesome little child 
she had been! 

Then she ran up the steps and into 
the hallway, up the great winding stairs 
to the pink rooms. They were her 
rooms now, as they had been her moth- 
er’s for that pitifully short time. She 
closed the door and sat down on one 
of the furry white rugs, drawing a 
locket out of her dress. It was a plain 
gold locket with a black pearl sunk in 
the center of it, and, it was far from 
new. She opened it slowly and looked 
for a long time at the two faces within. 
One was the picture of a young man, 
almost a boy, a high-bred, handsome 
face, with an odd military cap perched 
on the waves of hair. The other was 
a face so like her own that even Patty 
recognized the same dewy freshness. 

“Father,” she said softly, kissing the 
boy’s face with her warm pink lips, 
“and mother,” doing likewise to the 
other, “how happy you must have 
been here! How beautiful it must have 
been to be loved for just yourselves— 
to have a royal prince take a Scottish 
noblewoman of not very high rank and 
make her his wife, come away with 
across the build her this 
say that he would never, never 


her ocean, 
house, 
go back again—only that she died when 
I came!” How kindly the old doctor 
had kept his promise to that dying 
frightened girl! “How wonderful! 
And that—that is the way I want to 
be loved. Just for my very self. Not 
because I am Lady Patty Rose, child 
of——” Here she caught herself in 
time. “Not because of that, but be- 
cause—because I am plain Patty, with 
gray-green eyes and frizzly hair. Oh, 
just as some girl will some day love 
this Odd Jobbs, in spite of all that has 
happened to his family!” 


Down the lane, Thirza and Tisdale 
walked slowly, both knowing that they 
were cheating time in so doing. 

“You know,” said Thirza, breaking 
a very personal silence. “I think Patty 
ought to be very happy.” 

“She will be,” Tisdale answered care- 
lessly. “How else could she be? 
Money, position—a husband?” He 
laughed nervously. 

“But Patty must have love.” Thirza 
shook her glorious red head soberly. 
“She craves it. Oh, Tisdale, be good 
to her, won’t you?” And she stopped 
in the leafy lane and took hold of the 
young man’s arm. 

“What do you mean?” The color 
rushed into his face as she did so. 
“What idea have you fastened hold of 
now? Be good to Patty? Did you 
fancy I should beat her?” 

“No; but I can see many things you 
may leave undone. I wish, I wish that 
you had not been ‘appointed’ as her 
husband—that you had met her on the 
equal ground of any other man, and 
had had to fight to win her. That would 
have been the better way, wouldn’t it?” 

“Then it would never have been 
Patty I should have won,” he told her 
quickly, “and you have known that for 
months.” 

“You must not say those things 
again.” Thirza’s lips were straight, al- 
most cruel. “If you do, I won’t come 
to see Patty when you are there, and I 
won't stop and talk to you or come out 
on our porch when you stop to see fa- 
ther on pretexts. Tisdale, there’s some- 
thing more than love, and you, who 
prate of caste and rank and birth, 
should be the first to prove its exist- 
ence. There’s honor.” 

Tisdale stooped down and caught her 
hand. 

“T know. But there are moments 
when it seems to me, Thirza, that— 
well, just that I think of you a great 
deal.” 

“And I a 


common workingman’s 
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daughter!” she said swiftly. “I wash 
dishes and I make my gowns and I feed 
the chickens. I, who have taught my- 
self what I know of French and music 
and literature, who have taken the place 
of housekeeper mother to my father, 
who——” 

“Tt isn’t that that matters,” said Tis- 
dale sharply. “You know it isn’t.” 

“Then what.does? You, who de- 
clined taking tea with Odd Jobbs!” 

“It’s not the same.” He pulled sulk- 
ily at his mustache. “Blow it all, I care 
for Patty. It’s an honor, a great honor, 
to be her husband, and all that. I’m— 
i ee 

“You’re trying to find yourself.” 
Thirza dropped her arm and they be- 
gan walking again. “And, oh, my dear, 


Patty can’t help you there, for she must 
find herself, too!” 

They were silent until they came to 
the old gray cottage where the fort 
keeper lived. He was sitting on the 
porch waiting for them, in a genial, 


faultfinding mood. 

“Well, were you snubbed?” he de- 
manded, as soon as they came within 
hearing. “What did you have to eat? 
Howdy do, Mr. Larkin? This ambi- 
tious daughter of mine wants to be in- 
timate friends with Lady Patty. Very 
nonsensical, I call it.” 

“Why, Mr. Coventry?” asked Tis- 
dale, glancing at Thirza mischievously. 

“Well, I’m either a hundred years 
ahead of the time or a hundred years 
behind it. Sir, I tell you”—great shak- 
ing of the fists—“I do not approve of 
the lower classes trying to hobnob with 
the upper. Never mind what-cheeking 
they do across the river. That’s Odd 
Jobbs’ business. He’s going to try that 
here—get himself made a member of 
the hunting club, at Windmill Point, 
and have retribution for all the robbing 
his family did to us. That’s for him. 
But for me, an honest subject of his 
majesty, a humble fort keeper 
Oh, Thirza, did you get the round 


cheese over—over there?” He pointed 
to the American city. 

“The round one,” answered Thirza 
good-naturedly. “Now stop chattering 
and come inside! If you don’t, I shall 
throw a shawl over you as one does 
over a noisy parrot. Did you dig for 
buried treasure to-day? No? Sun 
too hot? So I thought. Good night, 
Mr. Tisdale Larkin!” 

She dropped a low mocking curtsy, 
her green gown floating out billowlike 
around her slender figure. Tisdale 
watched her admiringly. 

“Please, sir, the drains leak and the 
roofs are bad. And please, sir, when 
the rector has the next tea fight for 
the desolate widows of the Boer War, 
might I help serve, sir?” She had 
changed her voice to an excellent imi- 
tation of a fawning cottager’s whine. 

Tisdale felt himself growing an em- 
barrassed red. 

“If you don’t stop, I shall come in 
and wipe the tea dishes for you,” he 
threatened. 

“No,” said Thirza archly. “Being a 
gentleman, you’d break too many.” 

“T don’t care if we are going to eat 
or not,” said her father testily, “but if 
we are, I’d like it now. Right now! 
Some of that beastly Yankee cheese. 
Good night, Mr. Larkin. Come in, 
Thirza, and take that green serpent out 
of your ungodly-colored hair!” 

In the half moment “before Thirza 
went into the cottage, a look of intense 
pain came into her beautiful face. If 
the doctor could have seen it, he would 
have understood just why Thirza 
seemed so much a woman. 


CHAPTER III. 


Sitting with one arm around the sim- 
ple graystone cross and the other rest- 
ing on the grass, which was as soft and 
green as in early summer, Patty heard 
a stirring among the tombstones back 
of her and, for a brief moment, was 
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afraid. Not of the dead, but of the 
lingering Chinamen waiting to be 
smuggled across, who took refuge in the 
little graveyard. 

She did not turn her head, but, in- 
stead, put the other slim arm around 
the cross above her mother’s grave, as 
if to gain protection by clinging to it. 
She bent her head down to its sunken 
top, and waited for the rustling, stir- 
ring person or thing to appear. 

“Did I frighten you?” asked a man’s 
voice behind her. 

“If you come around so I can see 
you, you won’t any more,” she an- 
swered, without moving. 

The voice broke into a pleasant, deep 
laugh, and in front of her appeared the 
tall, strong figure of Odd Jobbs, dressed 
this time in rough brown hunting cordu- 
roys, a game basket over his shoulder 
and a rifle in his powerful hands. 

“Now do I?” he asked. 

Patty pushed her white chip bonnet 
back on her shoulders, so that she might 
see more clearly. Her heavy braids 
of dusky brown were somewhat tum- 
bled. She looked at him for a moment 
without speaking, her big gray eyes ex- 
amining his expression critically. 

Meanwhile, the man—though he was 
really a boy—stood staring down at her 
as if he had suddenly come upon a 
fairy out of one of the stories—long 
ago tucked away in an attic corner of 
his memory—that Juanita had used to 
tell to a hungry, lonesome child beside 
the big open fire in the bare mill room. 

He noted the delicate hands and 
wrists, the tiny black-satin-slippered 
feet that peeped from underneath the 
hem of her rose-colored gown. It was 
an odd gown, so strangely simple and 
yet so attractive that even this boy, 
whose knowledge of women’s clothes 
was limited to Juanita’s rude wardrobe, 
knew that it must be something very 
wonderful. Which was true, as the bill 
from Paquin’s would have proven. 


“Why, you’re Odd Jobbs!” she said, 


breaking the silence. “I didn’t want 
to say so until I was sure. Now I am. 
We were talking about you just last 
week. Don’t you remember me? I’m 
Patty Rose. You ate my mud cinna- 
mon bun I made about two hundred 
years ago.” 

“IT remember,” he admitted  seri- 
ously. “It was very good—for a cinna- 
mon bun.” 

“Shake hands with me,” she insisted 
impulsively, “and sit down, so we can 
talk. You won’t take cold,” she added 
quickly. “The ground is as warm as 
July.” 

Suppressing a smile, the boy giant 
flopped down beside her on the sloping 
green grass and looked about the sun- 
shiny little cemetery with an amused 
expression. He laid his gun and game 
basket aside and took off his rough 
slouch hat. 

“Your hair hasn’t darkened a bit,” 
Patty continued, as if she were taking 
inventory. 

“Neither has yours. But then I saw 
such a very little of you. I remember 
that maids and menservants were al- 
ways whisking you away or coming and 
telling the rest of us that you were not 
to play to-day. When you did come, 
it was a royal sort of occasion.” 

“Your real name is John,” Patty cor- 
rected herself, leaning her head down 
on her stone cross. “I like 
that much better.” 

“So do I,” said the boy giant; “but 
apparently no one seems to think I have 
earned the right to be called by it. I 
don’t know why.” 

“People don’t like to believe nice 
things of other people unless they have 
to,” Patty deducted shrewdly. “That’s 
why it’s so fortunate I never have to 
earn my living or manage things. Be- 
cause I should always be believing 
every nice thing possible about every 
one, and I’m afraid I should never be 
worth very high wages.” She laughed, 
as if the idea amused her. 
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“I guess you won’t ever have to 
work,” murmured the boy. “I guess 
you’re not planning on it.” 

“Not just now. But I’ve often 
thought of it. You don’t seem a bit 
curious to know who was talking about 
you.” 

“No; I know well enough. Phil 
Spattles or Jabas Coventry, I suppose. 
And they didn’t say anything very 
good. But I don’t care.” He drew out 
a sharp hunting knife and began flip- 
ping it into the air to see if it would 
stick in the soft ground. 

“You’re wrong. It was Doctor Dal- 
rymple and Thirza Coventry and I.” 
For some delicate reason which she did 
not stop to analyze, Patty refrained 
from mentioning Tisdale, since he had 
said nothing complimentary. “And the 
doctor told us beautiful things about 
you. So did Miss Coventry. And I 
thought nice things about you,” she 
ended modestly. 

“What?” he asked savagely, forget- 
ting his manners. 

“Why—it spoils it to tell,” she dis- 
sembled gayly, “so you mustn’t ask. 
Only we.said them, and the doctor is 
your very good friend.” 

“T thought he would be,” said Odd 
Jobbs quietly. “I guess I need them.” 

“Every one needs friends,” Patty in- 
sisted. “I need them.” 

“You don’t need them much. You’ve 
got money.” The hunting knife was 
dug deep, deep into the ground. 

“Won’t you tell me where you’ve 
been, and what you’re going to do, Odd 
Jobbs? I think, when people have 
known each other as children, they 
don’t have to stop and make friends all 
over again; they just take things up 
where they left off. For instance, you 
have just now tasted my cinnamon mud 
bun, pronounced it excellent, ordered a 
dozen, and invited friends for tea. I 
am one of the friends. The tea party 
has begun. As host, you must talk. 
There we are.” She sat upright, hug- 


ging her two knees, in childish fashion, 
with her arms. 

The boy, a trifle dazed by her quaint, 
imaginative reasoning, yet fascinated, 
only smiled. 

“Why, you don’t want me to talk to 
you,” he insisted. ‘“You’re Lady Patty 
Rose, and I’m—Odd Jobbs.” 

“But we’re alike,” said this dreamy 
fourth generation. “We’re both lone- 
some.” 

“How do you know?” he asked re- 
sentfully. 

“Because you came to the graveyard 
—so did I.” 

“Maybe I was just cutting through it, 
lickety-split.” 

“Is ‘lickety-split’ American slang? 
I’ve a reason for knowing.” 

“Yes, it is; and that’s why I came.” 

“No, it isn’t. That’s a white lie. I'll 
forgive you, but please don’t tell me 
any more. You must have been asleep, 
or lying behind the stones there. You 
see, there’s no other entrance except the 
stone wall, and I’d have heard you jump 
down. I’m sure you didn’t come lick- 
ety-split—through the gate below—be- 
cause I’d have seen you. So you did 
come because you were lonesome. Now, 
didn’t you ?” 

“Yes,” he said dully. 
aren’t.” 

“What makes you think not?” 
laughter died out of Patty’s face. 

“How could you?” Odd Jobbs gave 
the knife a last savage twist, and then 
left it standing in the ground between 
them. He glanced down the sloping 
green lawn to the dusty road, where a 
smart victoria and bay horses were 
waiting, with a coachman in fawn-col- 
ored livery sitting in stoic silence on the 
box. “How could you be? You've 
everything in the world to make a per- 
son happy. Everything. There ain’t— 
isn’t a soul in the world that doesn’t 
like or love you.” 

“T’ve never had a mother,’ 
Patty softly. 


“But you 
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“Neither have I.” It was an effort 
for Odd Jobbs to say it. 

“You had her longer than I éid— 
even if it was cruel and hard Oh, 
I know all about it!’ And suddenly 
the Lady Patty reached forward and 
patted the great tanned hand with her 
small white one. She did not notice 
the look that came into Odd Jobbs’ blue 
eyes as she did so. 

“You had her until you were a little 
boy, and that counts. I never had my 
mother—never! Ever since I was a 
tiny girl, old enough to understand, I’ve 
come up here alone to talk to her. I’ve 
talked to this cross, told her everything 
that bothered or pleased me—what I 
liked or didn’t like, what I was learn- 
ing, what I was going to do, all about 
my new dresses and my new books. 
When I was away at school, I thought 
my heart would break for loneliness. 
It was like an actual separation not to 
come up here and talk to her. Even 
her pictures didn’t seem the same. You 
think because I have a great many pos- 
sessions that I must be happy; but it’s 
not true. You can make yourself hap- 
pier than I,” said this fourth generation, 
“because you can do what you want 
with your own life. Mine is planned 
for me. It would be a disgrace if I 
didn’t follow it.” 

“There’s a lot in that,”” Odd Jobbs ad- 
mitted bluntly. “Do you want me to tell 
you why I came up here to-day ?” 

I’d like it so much.” 

“To see if there was room near your 
mother’s grave for—for a stone cross. 
No one ever thought of putting up a 
monument for my mother. Mothers are 
all mothers, Lady Patty, no matter what 
kind of clothes they wear—silk or seer- 
sucker; and my mother was a good 
mother. She rocked me to sleep every 
night until I was a big boy. It’s been 
the first thing I’ve done since I came 
back here—to see the rector and find 
out how much it would cost to do this 
thing. I’ve thought about it all the 


years I’ve been away grubbing at mills 
or on land-poor farms, trying to get a 
start. But I couldn’t. I couldn’t seem 
to get started right. Something made 
me come back here, drew me like a mag- 
net back to this very town, this very 
place- where—all that occurred. 

“T shan’t become a grouch or a pessi- 
mist because of what happened. I dare 
say it was justice—all but the women 
and children. But I had to come back 
and make good. I had to do it, with 
every one hating me and thinking me 
an eyesore, a raking up of something 
the town would rather forget. That's 
why I came, and I’m going to keep on 
and on until I’m welcome here.” 

“T like that,” said Patty. “Tell me 
more.” 

“To-day, the rector and Phil Spattles 
told me what a monument would cost. 
It’ll take me a year to save that much. 
They don’t want my mother’s name 
here; they don’t want my family to be 
remembered in consecrated ground. 
That’s it. Well, if I put up a cross at 
the spot I’d like to—it’d be at the 
judges’ stand, at the race track, for that 
—that”—his voice broke—“was the 
place where she used to rock me to 
sleep, and let me sit in her lap when 
I was too big to be rocked—night after 
night—and then to kneel down and pray 
that her husband wouldn’t keep on in 
the way he had started. I’ve heard her 
tired voice in my dreams. 

“Over and over I’ve relived that com- 
ing home with Juanita. I tell you, it 
scared me as if I had been rescued from 
that building horribly burned. The kind 
of scars that never show are the kind 
that throb the hardest, Lady Patty. I 
told myself then, as I stood watching 
those smoldering ruins, that when I 
grew up, I’d put up a big monument for 
my mother. She seems to stand out be- 
fore them all. My father was a rough, 
coarse man. He was good to us, in his 
way, but he wasn’t like her. And do 
you know, when I’ve been working in 
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the New England mills, and been think- 
ing bad, reckless thoughts, as all boys 
do, I’ve seen her sitting in her old rock- 
ing-chair, holding me in her arms? And 
she would say: 

“‘Odd Jobbs, grow up and make 
your sons respect you. Go back to 
Guelph, and show them that you can be 
one of them.’ 

“So I came back. I wouldn’t have 
thought, when I came here, that I would 
tell any one this. I hated your mother’s 
grave, to be truthful. I said to myself: 
‘I'll have my mother’s cross as near a 
noblewoman’s grave as possible. She 
was as noble, in her own way.’ And 
then I must have fallen asleep, for I’d 
been out early with Timothy Harmless, 
getting game. And when I woke up, 
I saw you sitting there—like a rosy 
fairy guarding the graves.” 

Patty did not answer. She drew the 
white chip bonnet over her brown 
braids until it completely covered her 
face with its shadow; but Odd Jobbs 
had bent down so that he caught her 
expression. 

“You're crying!” he said softly. “Oh, 
please—Patty—don’t !” 

“T want to cry,” she told him, in little 
quivering breaths. “It’s what I ought 
to do. Please let me. I want you to 
have that cross, close beside my moth- 
er’s. She would want you to, I’m sure. 
What did you think to put on it— 
John?” 

“Just the same as yours. I had 
thought it out—‘Narzette Jobbs, Aged 
Twenty-five.’ But it wasn’t because of 
feeling nicely; it was anything but 
that.” His head drooped sheepishly. “I 
knew your mother was a Scottish noble- 
woman. I told myself there was as 
much to be proud of in my mother, even 
if her husband was a thief and a bad 
man. I promised myself she should 
have a cross as good as yours, and as 
near like yours as I could buy it.” The 
first generation’s face was white with 
sudden shame as he ended. 


“I’m sorry you felt that way. My 
mother had a very beautiful love story. 
No one but me really knows it. It was 
told me when I was twelve years old— 
the most wonderful birthday present I 
ever had. She was happy, proud, splen- 
didly glad because—because of things. 
I wish I might tell you. Only, please, 
don’t ever think of her in any other 
way. And I do want your mother’s 
cross close to mine. I think I must go 
now, if you please,” she finished awk- 
wardly. 

Odd Jobbs, with a quick, courteous 
gesture, stooped to help her to her feet. 
As he did so, the same strange look 
came into his face as had been there 
when her hand had reached out to touch 
his. 

“Are you angry at me,” said the boy 
giant, “for my telling you this? You 
have the kind of eyes that no one could 
look at and not tell the truth. I’m a 
rough Yankee, an outcast, with my mus- 
cle as my only asset, and my feeling of 
reverence for my mother the only good 
thing in my life. And I’m ashamed for 
what I said, but it was the truth. A 
child can’t have a shock like that with- 
out it making him seem unfeeling or 
ugly or something that he really isn’t. 
The invisible scars I told you of were 
throbbing as I lay behind there.” He 
pointed to the weather-beaten stones. 

“IT shall work hard for the money for 
that cross,” he added, in a more cheer- 
ful tone, “but not for the same reason 
as I would have half an hour ago. I’ve 
always envied you, the same as I envy 
Tisdale Larkin. As a little boy, hungry 
and cold, I’ve known that you fed your 
dogs what Juanita and I would have 
called a feast. I think I grew up envy- 
ing you—until just now. Since you’ve 
talked to me, and I’ve seen you cry 
because of what I’ve told you, I've real- 
ized that what you said a little while 
ago was true.” 

“What was that?” 

“You came here because you were 
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lonesome. When I look at you the 
longer, I can see it is a part of your 
very self.” 

“Why are you so wise?” she asked 
wistfully, thinking quicily of a tall, 
handsome young man with a budding 
brown mustache, who would have or- 
dered a box of gloves to pacify her, if 
she had told him the same thing. 

“The poor are often wiser than the 
rich give us credit for,” he answered 
slowly. “The wind sharpens our wits.” 

“Oh,” she said softly, biting her un- 


der lip, “Odd Jobbs, I am lonely! I_ 


don’t know why—it’s part of me. Per- 
haps it’s because of this,” and she 
pointed down at the graystone cross. “I 
don’t know. Only the years at school— 
the being treated differently from every 
one else—it has left me lonely.” 

“I envied you when we first began 
talking, but I’m sorry for you now.” 

“What are your plans?” asked Patty, 
to cover her confusion. 


“Nothing startling, as yet. I have a 


plan, a half hope, but it’s so faint that 
it’s not worth the mentioning to you. 
If it comes to anything, I’ll tell you first 


of all. I’m trying not to mention it to 
myself,” and he laughed in an embar- 
rassed fashion. “For the present, I’m 
taking an American correspondence 
course, the best I can. I’m patching up 
the mill, to make Juanita a little more 
comfortable. In the early morning, I 
fish and hunt with Timothy Harmless. 
We sell the game to the Windmill Club. 
Their hunting is a joke. Lots of it I 
take over the river and sell to the mar- 
kets.” 

“Do you like it—across the river?” 

“Of course. I was born there.” He 
slung his game basket over his shoulder, 
picked up his gun, and put the slouch 
hat on his yellow curly head. “Can I 
see you to your carriage?” he asked, 
with an unsuspected grace. 

“If you would.” The horses were 
pawing the ground impatiently. “And 
I’m glad I met you. So glad!” 


“Are you? Soam I. But I’m ashamed 
of myself.” 

“Why? You've nothing to be 
ashamed of.” Patty paused, quite will- 
ing to talk it out. “You're such a sturdy, 
self-reliant person, with no one to tie 
you down or make you do things. You 
can conquer the world, if you want to, 
because you have no aids-de-camp in- 
sisting on their own style of cam- 
paigns.” 

“Do you think that?” The blue eyes 
softened. 

“I’m sure of it. 
are you ashamed ?” 

“As Thirza Coventry would say 
he began. 

“Do you. know her?” 

Odd Jobbs made a courtly little bow. 

“T have that honor.” 

“Oh!” said Lady Patty disinterest- 
edly. Her tone even had a suggestion 
of Phil Spattles’ inflection. 

“As Thirza would say, ‘I’m ashamed 
in spite of myself.’ When I look at 
you’’—here the primitive standard of 
physical supremacy, which the first gen- 
eration uses as a vaulting pole, came 
into prominence—“and think that I 
could take you in my arms and carry 
you for miles without feeling it—and 
then—to—think I made you cry, I feel 
as if I had torn filmy lace.’””’ Odd Jobbs 
drew his slouch hat off again and 
crushed it in his strong hands. 

Patty took a step farther away from 
him. With the fascination that the 
finely bred, delicate fourth generation 
feels for such primitive force, she an- 
swered, with a tinge of merriment: 

“Perhaps you could even beat me?” 

“T shouldn’t wonder,” he assured her, 
“or—any one you wanted beaten.” 

“T must get into my carriage,” and 
the small rose-colored figure fluttered 
down the sunken steps, past the crazy 
iron railing, and into the victoria, with 
its silk carriage robes. 

-Odd Jobbs stood waving his hat as 
they drove off. The last flutter of dust 


Now, tell me, why 


” 
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died down before he started to follow. 
With a squaring of the shoulders, he 
lifted his head in the air, and, to the 
disgust of the Canadian songbirds, 
started after the victoria tracks, whis- 
tling cheerily, “I Wish I Was in de 
Land of Cotton.” 

Thirza’s father,-leaving the post of- 
fice, watched him coming along. 

“He’s thinking up some more murder 
and ruin,” said Jabas to the assembled 
natives. “Watch him. Don’t let him 
fool us again.” 

Odd Jobbs swung into the post office, 
got two letters, to the town’s surprise- 
and came out again, still whistling. 

“Evenin’, Mr. Coventry,” he re- 
marked jauntily, after the Southern 
style. 

“Good afternoon, sir,” said the fort 
keeper testily. “You must be having 
good news, to judge from your song.” 

“No; but I’ve plans afoot,” and Odd 
Jobbs waited until he made a bend in 
the road before he gave way to a satis- 
fied, schoolgirlish giggle. 

Then he darted back and into the 
drug store, where the telegraph desk 
occupied a minor position beside an ar- 
ray of cough medicines, kid-topped per- 
fume bottles, and some “bucket” can- 
dies with a suspicious tendency to run 
together, due to their long period of 
residence in the store. He sent a mys- 
terious wire to a mysterious some one 
in the American city just across the 
river, and stood, while the operator 
clicked the keys, watching it with sup- 
pressed excitement. 

Three hours later, all Guelph talked 
of “plans afoot’? over their tea and 
scones, and Phil Spattles stroked his 
orange-colored mustaches and said the 
matter would bear looking into. 


“My lamb, had you forgotten that the 
rector and the curate and their wives 


were coming to dinner?” asked Miss 
Crittenden, as Patty came into the 
drawing-room. . 
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Miss Crittenden was dressed for the 
occasion, in a still shinier alpaca and a 
few extra cameo brooches. She wore 
old-fashioned heavy gold bracelets on 
her thin wrists, and the straw-colored 
curls were protected by a spangled net 
several shades darker. 

“Of course! How stupid of me! I 
won’t be long dressing. I want to see 
the rector particularly. It’s nice they’re 
coming.” 

“The foreign-mission donation, my 
lamb?” asked Miss Crittenden hope- 
fully. 

“Something personal. 
sleeves is coming?” 

“I believe so.” Miss Crittenden bent 
her head in resigned sorrow at the 
thought that a secret was being with- 
held from her. “Mr. Tisdale is in the 
library.” 

“Oh, why didn’t he come to meet me? 
I couldn’t dream he was here!” And 
Patty raced across to surprise Tisdale, 
deep in the London Sporting News, and 
figuring whether he could afford to buy 
a horse that one of his chums had writ- 
ten about. 

“Have you been making hay?” he 
asked, lifting his eyebrows critically. 
“You look like a village belle come from 
a rustic-dance affair.” 

“Don’t be so English, Tisdale!” 
Patty threw off her bonnet pettishly. 
“How perfectly well groomed you are! 
You could walk into St. James’ draw- 
ing-room without a glance at a mirror. 
You do take pains with yourself, don’t 
you ?” 

“Would you want mea boor?” There 
was the quiet irritation in his voice that 
ran, like a subtle undercurrent, in all he 
said. 

“No; I didn’t mean to be rude. 
Sorry. But you do seem to me like a 
kitten, always snuggling up where it’s 
warmest. I can’t ever imagine you, Tis- 
dale, hunting or trapping or 3ut, 
after all, I don’t believe you would un- 


Miss Short- 
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derstand what I mean. There’s no use 
explaining.” 

“T call that really sensible, Patty, for 
I’m sure I wouldn't.” Tisdale laughed 
at her frown. “Where have you been?” 

“At my mother’s.” This was the way 
Patty always referred to the grave, as 
if it were some old home where she 
spent long, happy afternoons. 

Tisdale inclined his head; his banter- 
ing manner vanished. 

There was a pause, and then Patty, 
gathering the white chip bonnet in her 
hand, said: 

“Do you really love me?” 

“What a question—when we’ve been 
engaged for years!” 

“But we didn’t engage ourselves. 
Other people did that. Do you?” 

“Of course! You don’t fancy we can 


act like a housemaid and her adorer on 
a porch step, hugging and kissing?” 
“No, we have never, for one moment, 
acted in the least like that.” 
“Then why bother about it at all? 


Our class don’t—very much.” 

“IT wonder why not?” 

Tisdale threw down his paper in ex- 
asperation. 

“Patty, have you been reading those 
beastly American novels, where the au- 
thors undress their heroines a little 
more in each chapter? I never heard 
you go on like this!” 

Patty started to leave the room, then 
she paused. 

“Tisdale, what do you think you are 
going to do after we marry?” 

“T hadn’t thought of revolutionizing 
the world. Do you want me to wear 
a flannel shirt and carry a dinner pail ?” 

“No, not that. Only I can’t believe 
you’re so sluggish as to want to be 
merely the husband of a rich girl.” 

“T don’t deserve that,’ Tisdale told 
her slowly, his pleasant full lips com- 
pressed into a tight line. 

“Perhaps not. Sorry again. But I 
can’t help wondering what else there is 
in that mind of yours. I only see the 


outward carefree, snobbish English side 
of it—the brutal love of sports, the de- 
sire to dress immaculately, the good 
taste in race horses and pretty women, 
a capacity for spending money, a strong 
tendency toward spats and a monocle, 
and a bored, resigned manner of being 
my fiancé Her pink lips trem- 
bled. 

“Why, Patty!” Tisdale rose and 
came over to her tenderly. “You are 
a tired little ladyship, that’s all. Run 
upstairs and cheat the rector and his 
wife by fifteen minutes of napping. 
You'll be as fresh as a daisy presently. 
Coming home has been too much for 
you.” He brushed his lips across her 
cheek as he spoke. 

“Thank you,” said Patty quietly. 
“And when I’m dressed, and ring for 
Gibbs, please have him show the rector 
upstairs for a moment—into the morn- 
ing room. I want to speak with him 
alone.” 

“Not going to make me have an 
earlier wedding,” Tisdale teased, “when 
you know it’s what I’ve begged for?” 

“No; just a personal matter.” At 
times there was a reserve about her that 
forbade questioning. Tisdale felt as 
if he had been gently put outside a 
strong door, and the door barred. 

“T’ll send him,” he promised, waiting 
until she had gone upstairs before he 
resumed the fireside chair. 

An hour later, the rector, a fleshy 
man, with a large nose and bushy whis- 
kers and an apologetic manner, handed 
the Lady Patty down the stairway, his 
face flushed excitedly and his soft, 
pudgy little hands clasped together in 
an agitated manner, as if to say: 

“Dear me, dear me! What an ex- 
traordinary young lady! Extraordi- 
nary, to say the least!” 

Patty stood in the hallway to shake 
hands with her other guests, her white 
evening dress, with its ridiculously long 
train, and her high-piled hair, making 
her look again like the spoiled child 
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staying up past the proper hour. She 
did not notice Tisdale. Once or twice 
he offered a feeble remark, to which she 
answered in monosyllables. 

“So well bred,” the rector’s meek lit- 
tle wife thought, having the personal 
shame of Yankee relatives. “I wonder 
what Mr. Larkin will do with his big 
house when he marries—for of course 
they will live here.” 

“Extremely proper young people,” 
the curate deduced, as he ate greedily 
of the good things. 

“A lonesome little girl,” Miss Ade- 
line Shortsleeves insisted, as she sat 
watching Patty. 

The dinner at a close, Lady Patty led 
the way back to’ the drawing-room, 
where she snuggled in a fireside chair, 
her gray eyes staring into the snapping 
coal, while Adeline Shortsleeves, Anne 
Crittenden, the rector’s wife, and the 
curate’s bride from the wilds of Mani- 
toba, sat in harmony and tore down the 
reputation of every American woman 
who came within the four church walls. 
Meantime, the gentlemen held forth 
merrily in the dining room, with cob- 
webby bottled wine, such as the rector 
delighted in, and _ Tisdale’s mono- 
grammed cigarettes making thin purple 
rings in the air. The curate, a trifle 
dazed by such dissipation, recklessly 
dipped walnuts in his wine, and laughed 
shrilly at the rector’s heavy jokes. 

Lady Patty’ was quite forgotten by 
the drawing-room quartet. It was as 
if she were a little girl again. She sat 
staring at the fire, clasping her slim 
ringless fingers together and resting her 
chin on thém. 

Suddenly she heard Miss _ Short- 
sleeves make a remark, which the rec- 
tor’s wife affirmed. The slim fingers 
dropped, and the chin rose to its natural 
dignified position. Lady Patty turned 
in her chair and resumed charge of the 
conversation. For the remark had 
been: 


“Thirza Coventry and Odd Jobbs are 
sweethearts! Isn’t it a fright?” 

And no one would have suspected 
that Lady Patty had been wondering 
how it would seem to have some one 
come and lift her up in strong, tender 
arms and carry her for miles, holding 
her gently, safely ; some one with frank 
blue eyes and yellow curls and a pleas- 
ant, deep voice. For Lady Patty merely 
begged the rector’s wife to have more 
coffee, and then said something about 
the fund for the restoration of a Greek 
frieze to be used in the Toronto Li- 
brary. 


CHAPTER IV. 


“Thirza,” said her father gruffly, “I 
am either a hundred years ahead of the 
time or a hundred years behind. I 
don’t belong in this age. I don’t be- 
lieve in the way people do things. It’s 
a bolder and badder way every day.” 
He laid down the Guelph weekly as he 
spoke, and pushed his reading glasses 
off his nose. 

“What is it now?” asked Thirza, not 
pausing in her sewing. 

“It’s Odd Jobbs—that’s it! What do 
you think the Yankee upstart is doing? 
Taking lessons by mail! Gad, a hun- 
dred years ago, he’d have been hung 
for witchcraft!” He began a violent 
shaking of his fists. “Here it says in 
black and white that he’s been appointed 
construction foreman for the American 
bridge that is to be built this year! 
Working on the other side of the river 
and living here, building their Yankee 
bridges and learning their Yankee tricks 
and coming back to sleep among honest 
people at night! Learning it by mail 
—lI don’t like that; it smacks of deceit. 
I like to see people learning things as 
they learned them in my day—not by 
mail! Could you teach me how to be 
a fort keeper by mail? Of course not! 
I tell you, miss,” with a crescendo in 
his voice, “that he has no good plans 
in that yellow head of his! None at all! 
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Construction foreman—and putting it 
in the paper! The governor general 
ought to have his attention called to 
it. If he wants to construct the bridge, 
why doesn’t he go over there and live, 
instead of staying here? Riddle me 
that.” 

“Because Juanita is too old to be 
moved, and Odd Jobbs doesn’t want to 
leave here unless she goes. You can’t 
imagine Juanita in a modern American 
flat, with a dumb-waiter and electric 
lights!' And what do construction com- 
panies care where a man lives, as long 
as he can do his work?” 

“Let ’em live with the squatters, and 
get washed away with the tide. I tell 
you I don’t like it. I don’t believe in 
it. A hundred years ago, people 
wouldn’t have let such things happen!” 

“I’m glad for John.” Thirza knew 
she was bringing a hornet’s nest about 
her ears. “When he told me yesterday, 


1 was very glad for him.” 
The fort keeper’s lower jaw dropped 


in angered amazement. 

“You knew it yesterday? You knew 
about it, and let your poor, half-blind 
father read it in a newspaper? Well, I 
might have expected it—it’s what comes 
of mixing with Yankees and trying to 
rub elbows with royalty. It’s what 
comes of going over on that American 
ferry and buying their vittles and turn- 
ing up your freckled saucy nose at hon- 
est salt pork and tea. It’s a fright! 
But it’s hard to have your own child 
bring it home to you. Why didn’t you 
tellme? Come! Why didn’t you? Am 
I unpleasant to talk to? Oh, no! You 
were too busy going to Lady Patty’s, 
this afternoon, and walking home with 
Odd Jobbs, I suppose! Thirza, some- 
times I look at the ruins of the old fort 
and tell myself the wisest thing I can 
do is to go and burrow among the stones 
and stay there. At least, 1 wouldn’t 
be an annoyance to any one. Why 
didn’t you tell me, miss?” 

“Because I knew you 


would have 


such a beautiful time reading it, father. 
And now it’s time for you to go to Mr. 
Spattles.” 

Thirza rose and put her work away. 
They. were sitting in the pleasant low 
room of the gray cottage, a cheerful 
room, with a faded old carpet and faded 
old furniture, but good pictures, chosen 
by Thirza, flowers blooming away in 
pots, a case of books, and Thirza’s 
workstand close beside the jingling 
square piano, on which she played old- 
fashioned tunes when her father’s senti- 
mental nature got the better of him.on 
a winter’s evening. 

“Where’s the book that was there?” 
he demanded, pointing suddenly to a 
gap in the shelf. 

Although he never read books him- 
self, he had a foxlike ability for noticing 
if any one of them was missing. 

“Odd Jobbs has it. I let him take it.” 

Her father sank back in his chair 
again, red and excited. 

“Let a Yanke take it—a contractor 
for the bridge fe 

“Construction foreman. There’s quite 
a difference.” 

“Don’t interrupt me, miss! Never 
mind what the exact title is. They are 
all a pack of bandits, every blooming 
scrawny Yankee! It’s the boast of me 
life that I’ve never crossed over on the 
American side of Niagara Falls. Not 
Jabas Coventry—God save the king!” 

“Well, then—button up snug, and I'll 
help you down the. steps. There’s a 
frost.” Thirza had got his old gray 
greatcoat out, and was holding it to 
warm before the open fire. 

“Lent him my book! My books! 
My library looted, preyed upon by the 
enemy! What book was it?” he found 
time to ask. 

“A book of mine—some Ibsen plays.” 

“Deference to parents is a thing of 
the past. My father ruled me till the 
day he died. I never thought of getting 
a new suit of clothes without asking 
his advice first. But that, as I said be- 
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fore, is a thing of the past. The 
younger generation buys books I never 
heard of, reads them, poisons the mind, 
and revolutionizes the customs of the 
country. Who’s Ibsen—a Yankee?” 

“A Norwegian. Here’s your contri- 
bution to the party. Give my love to 
the other old dears, and have a splendid 
time.” 

She put a cozy-looking dish, wrapped 
in flannel, in his hands. It was filled 
with rabbit stew, for which Thirza was 
famous, the rabbits having been contrib- 
uted by Odd Jobbs at his early-morning 
call. And Thirza, who led him safely 
outside, knew that she was safe in add- 
ing what would prove a bombshell at 
the cribbage party: 

“Father, there’s a beautiful carved 
cross in the graveyard, which has just 
been erected to the memory of Narzette 
Jobbs !” 

She banged the door and _ stood 
watching him as he hesitated between 
coming back to fight it out with her 
and rushing to the reeve’s house to 


spread the news. Presently his fat, short 
figure, in its gray coat and soft hat, 
stumped away over the frozen fall 
ground, the rabbit stew in one hand and 
the gnarled cane in the other. 

Thirza went back to the living room 


and turned out one of the lamps. She 
sat down at the old piano and began 
playing light-opera scores from mem- 
ory. She played well, with natural feel- 
ing and brilliancy, passing from senti- 
mental love songs to rollicking drinking 
choruses, soldiers’ marches, and peasant 
dances. The light from the wicker- 
shaded lamp threw her fine young face 
into relief. It showed, as the~ doctor 
had said, her womanliness. There was 
little of the girl about Thirza. The tiny 
lines around her eyes, and the steady, 
even look in them, made one feel that 
she had passed the summit of a girl’s 
joy and the valley of her sorrows, and 
was walking now on the straight, un- 
changing road of womanhood, sighing 


neither for the summit nor the valley. 
Her dress, a deep blue, with broad 
white collar and cuffs, made her look 
older than she was; and the strong, 
capable hands that won music from the 
old ivory keys were the kind of hands 
that could rock a tired baby or dress 
the dead. 

She paused as the doorbell jangled. 
For a second she hesitated, and then, 
with a sudden, almost mannish, squar- 
ing of her shoulders, she went to open 
the door. ; 

“Father’s gone,” she said to the tall 
young man outside. “Did you want 
him?” 

“No,” answered Tisdale calmly. “It 
was you. May I come in?” And, with- 
out waiting for an answer, he stepped 
briskly inside. 

Thirza could see that, underneath his 
black coat, he was dressed for the even- 
ing. She thought regretfully for an in- 
stant of the gray ulster she had warmed 
before the fire, and the flannel-wrapped 
homely dish of rabbit stew she had 
placed in some one’s worn old hands. 

“Now, Tisdale, what is it?” she de- 
manded gayly. One would never have 
suspected that she had any but merry 
thoughts. “You needn't take off your 
coat, for I can’t let you stay. I’ve real 
work to do—but you can’t understand 
that, can you?” 

He had followed her into the living 
room, and stood warming his hands at 
the fireplace. 

“What kind of work, Thirza? You 
didn’t seem overly busy as I came by. 
You're a siren. You charmed me with 
your music.” 

“Ts that the entire truth?” Thirza 
seated herself in a rocking-chair and de- 
fiantly drew out a gray homespun stock- 
ing of the old fort keeper’s, which sadly 
needed repair. ‘“Here’s a proof of 
work. Sometimes, when I attack fa- 
ther’s stockings, I think I’m no darner, 
but a weaver.” She was trying to cover 
up her nervousness. 
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“Pretty near the entire truth.” With- 
out further invitation, Tisdale threw off 
his coat and came over beside her. “I 
heard you playing, and I stopped to lis- 
ten. I like those odd beggars of tunes 
you rumble away at. What was the 
last ?” 

“*Chimes of Normandy,’ 
Thirza steadily. 

“Was it? It sounded immense. A.re- 
lief from the modern phonograph stuff 
girls give you. Girls are lazy these days. 
They don’t play any more—just shove 
in a record and let it sputter and 
scratch away. That's the truth. And 
I’ve been outside, listening to you, ever 
since you began, for I knew, the minute 
I came in, you would stop and pounce 
on something like that as a substitute.” 
He pointed to the gray stocking. “I 
told myself, as I came along—I’d been 
at the drug store to send some telegrams 
—that if Thirza was playing her piano, 
I'd stop in for a bit; and if she wasn’t 
playing, I would march straight by. 
Now, that is the entire truth. You can’t 
scold a chap because of that, can you?” 

“I’m surprised to think of your walk- 
ing,” was all Thirza said, relentlessly 
measuring lengths of darning thread. 

“Motor out of order. Hate a horse.” 

“Going up to Ben Airly, are you? 
You must be late.” 

“Awful keen on my going, aren’t 
you?” He tugged away at his sulky lit- 
tle mustache like a schoolboy sent to 
the foot of the class. 

“T am,” Thirza admitted, with pleas- 
ant frankness. 

“Well, I shan’t go,” Tisdale flung 
back at her. “I want to talk to you. 
You’ve hidden yourself from me lately, 
now haven’t you? Every time you’ve 
been up at Ben Airly, I’ve tried to make 
a quiet, unpretentious entrance, and 
you’ve promptly sidled away. Every 
time I stop here, you’re just going out. 
That isn’t fair to an old playmate.” 

“T think so,” was all Thirza an- 
swered. 


3 


” 


answered 


“Why tg 

“You know why, Tisdale. Let’s don’t 
go over the ground again.” 

“T don’t know why,” he protested 
stoutly. “And we will go over the 
ground again.” 

“Tisdale’—Thirza laid the gray 
stocking aside and, folding her hands 
in her lap, looked at him steadily—‘lis- 
ten to me, and remember that what I 
say is final. I’m going away from here. 
Not right now—not until the summer. 
No one here knows it but you. I’ve 
planned to have father stay with Phil 
Spattles. He’ll be as comfortable there 
as any place, and I must—I must get 
away.” 

“Where are you going ?” 

“To England, with Mr. Pendleton’s 
daughters.” 

“The American newspaper man, the 
president of the Windmill Club?” 

“Yes. For the last two years, when 
his family have come up here for the 
season, they’ve been very nice to me. 
Last year, Mrs. Pendleton asked me if 
I ever thought of taking a situation as 
companion or governess. I told her I 
wasn’t clever enough, but she seems to 
have that awe of Canadian education 
that some American women have. You 
know, better than most, how I’ve edu- 
cated myself, with Patty’s governess 
and Miss Shortsleeves helping over the 
roughest places. This year, when the 
Pendletons came, they asked me again 
if I would like taking charge of the two 


younger girls, fourteen and sixteen, for 


a trip to England this summer. It 
would -be as easy a thing to do as it 
would be delightful. Miss Shortsleeves, 
the doctor, and the rector, have all been 
kind. They’ve given me a character.” 
She smiled. “The Pendletons are de- 
lighted, and I am—glad. This is a se- 
cret, Tisdale. Remember, won't you? 
I prefer not to let father know it until 
it’s near the time. No one knows that 
it’s definitely settled, but it is. I had a 
letter this morning. You see, I shall 
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have a great deal of time to keep on 
learning. I shall work very hard.” 

“How long will you stay ?” 

“About six months.” 

“What about Patty’s—wedding?” 
Tisdale’s face was still boyish and 
sulky. “You can’t pass that up, you 
know.” 

“Oh, yes, I can,” said Thirza,. in a 
queer, breathless little voice. “I’m quite 
sure of it. There are so many girls 
from the Abbey School, or Ottawa, who 
really ought to stand up with her. It 
wouldn’t be at-all proper to have a fort 
keeper’s daughter. I'd much rather 
not.” 

“T don’t approve of it,” Tisdale de- 
cided quickly. “Thirza, this town would 
be as dead as the tomb if you were gone 
from it.” 

“Please!” She lifted her hand in 
protest. ‘Tisdale, I often wonder if it 
would do any good to give you a long 
lecture that I composed for you men- 
tally a good many months ago.” 

“Try,” he begged. 

“Then try to understand. Don’t re- 
bel and doubt it.. Oh, Tisdale, there’s 
so much you have to learn!” 

“I’m willing to be taught,” he in- 
sisted, with a new look of determina- 
tion. “Thirza, do you know what I 
solemnly wish ?” 

“T don’t.” 

“That I were an ordinary man, with 
ordinary prospects—that’s it. I’d drop 
this English stiffness and formal living 
so soon that you’d never know I’d had 
it. I tell you I would! Oh, you needn’t 
shake your head. How do you know? 
I wish I were an ordinary man!” 

“IT wish you were,” said Thirza, so 
softly, “but you’re not. And after you 
say those first words, you always, al- 


ways have to add the others: ‘I am 
not.’ ” 
“Give me the lecture,” Tisdale 


pleaded, dropping his curly brown head 
between his hands. 
Thirza.” 


“Give it to me, 


“Then I’ll begin by saying that a self- 
ish person is the hardest person in the 
world to do anything with, and that you 
are selfish. Tisdale, you want all of 
the game and none of the hardships of 
the chase. Have you ever realized that? 
You, who are so much a gentleman, 
have you ever stopped to think what 
it means to be poor, to be left winter 
after winter in this town? It’s all very 
well for you to dash away, and dash 
back again with crowds of jolly people, 
and open your house for a week-end, 
dash back again to Montreal, Quebec, 
or wherever you like, and talk of 
Guelph as a mere incident. Sometimes, 
what is an incident to you, Tisdale, 
may be the most momentous event in 
another person’s life.” 

She was silent a moment, and then 
continued : 

“You don’t know what it means to 
cross over to the American side because 
you can get boxes Of matches cheaper, 
and three cans of soup for what two 
cost here. To mend and patch, and 
coax and cheer a cross, failing man. To 
want, even to crave, the pretty, luxuri- 
ous things of life, and yet to have your 
hands filled with these.” She pointed 
to the mending basket. ‘To have all 
the understanding of the finer things, 
yet be kept looking at them through 
heavy, thick bars, while, of necessity, 
you do the hard, rough tasks. And you 
people who have no bars think that we 
who do the hard tasks never look at 
you understandingly. I’m speaking for 
my class now. I don’t just under- 
stand,” said this honest, splendid second 
generation, “the principle involved, or 
quite what it means—at least, I don’t 
use the proper words—but I know it’s 
true, if I never know anything else. I 
have the courage to speak of the things 
that are hard to think of, and to do the 
hard things of which you have not the 
courage to speak. Am I clear? Yes, 
your face tells me you understand. 

“Tisdale, when I come back from 
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Europe, I shall be able to come to Ben 
Airly and call on your wife as an old 
village playmate. I shall try not to see 
you before then, except, perhaps, at 
Patty’s Christmas dance. She has 
promised to let me off from her other 
holiday festivities if I come for Christ- 
mas Eve. She doesn’t suspect why I 
won't come. That, too, is something 
to be thankful for—but it is not your 
swaggering, carefree, thoughtless self 
who may take the credit for it. Let her 
think it is: gaucherie, or fear of the 
smart set who will be there, or lack of 
clothes, or anything she fancies. She 
knows I will not come.” 

“Is there anything else, 
dear?” asked Tisdale gently. 

“Yes. You and I are not fools. Nei- 
ther are we exceptions. If, for some 
reason, Fate has named you as the man 
whose life is to be spent in idle obe- 
dience to his sovereign, in keeping up a 
pretext of happiness for a lovely, inno- 
cent girl, instead of working and carv- 


Thirza 


ing your own niche for yourself, and if 
I am to—well, patch and mend, let us 
not for one tiny, treacherous moment 
deceive ourselves into thinking that this 


is to be otherwise. As the Americans 
say, let’s not make a mess of it. If you 
are the man you boast yourself to be, 
I am, at least, a rugged Canadian 
woman, with the strength of purpose 
and the high ideals my sort of people 
have obtained from watching your sort. 
That’s all. Good-by, Tisdale.” 

She held out her hand to him, and he 
took it between both of his, holding it 
tightly, as if he were gaining from it 
strength of purpose and courage of con- 
viction. 

“Do you know that I envy you?” said 
the third generation, so well meaning, 
so shortsighted, imbedded in -self-satis- 
faction at what his fathers had done 
for him, wrapped in the reflection of 
their deeds, and honestly fancying that 
they were of his own doing. “I envy 
you, Thirza, for you have something 


within you that can make you stand 
there, splendidly rugged and yet wom- 
anly, and a fellow bows down to wor- 
ship you I shan’t chivy you any 
more. I dare say I’ve been a selfish 
cad. I shan’t do anything you wouldn't 
want me to do. And I understand. 
Thanks, at least, for not telling me I’m 
a shallow fool.” 

“Oh, my dear,” said Thirza suddenly, 
“do you know how sorry I am for you? 
Sorry for you—that’s all. I wouldn't 
change places with you for all your gay 
times, for you’ve your own particular 
sort of gentlemanly hell coming to 
you, Tisdale, while I’m—I’m working 
through my purgatory nicely. I had my 
taste of hell this summer, when Patty 
was coming home, and I knew you were 
to be married soon. I’m not going to 
be cynical or bitter because of this. 
There are too many splendid things in 
the world to permit such useless sacri- 
fice. That’s it—that’s the difference be- 
tween us.” And her eyes lighted like 
sapphires. “Now I know!” 

“What’s the difference?” 
sadly. 

“T’ll—I’ll be able to do some definite 
thing or things, to find peace; peace, 
even if it seems strangely cold. I'll be 
without regrets or longings some day, 
because I’ll have to work to get there, 
while you—you'll keep sliding back— 
down, down, until you stay there, grov- 
eling in a dark tunnel, like a solitary 
prisoner, never once understanding that 
it is deserved. In the fewest words, 
Tisdale,” and here she actually smiled, 
“T’ll have growing pains, which lead to 
achievement, and you'll have the pains 
of the paralysis that comes from the 
nonuse of what was earned for you by 
your ancestors.” 

“If I could only work—do things!” 
Tisdale’s eyes closed to hide a certain 
mistiness. “I wish that every idea I’ve 
ever had in this stupid head of mine 
hadn’t been frowned on by—by the peo- 
ple in charge of Patty.” 


he asked 
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“Why did you let them frown on it?” 
asked Thirza sternly. 

“Because,” explained the third gen- 
eration swiftly, “to have had me do 
things worth while would have at- 
tracted attention. To attract attention 
would be tg risk having her story 
known, talked of, even published. I was 
told that story when I was eighteen, 
told it as Patty does not dream. Don’t 
you understand? They wanted a good- 
looking, well-groomed, gentlemanly 
ass-dunce for the Lady Patty Rose’s 
husband, one who neither ate badly with 
his small silver nor wrote cleverly with 
a pen; who had the proper reverence 
for royalty, and the ability to keep si- 
lent. A commoner would have boasted 
of the alliance. An American would 
have written a best seller about it. It’s 
a great honor, I suppose, to be chosen 
by the crown—but sometimes I’ve 


~ looked at that yellow-haired, blue-eyed 


Odd Jobbs trudging to work in a flan- 
nel shirt, fishing, hunting, studying at 
nights in the old mill—and I’ve wanted 
to go to him and say humbly, ‘Teach 
me, too!” 

“You've never hinted of this, Tisdale. 
You’ve never shown me this side of 
yourself. I’ve been unfair 

“No, you haven’t. You’ve been like 
a photographer developing a negative. 
There were things on the plate the lay- 
man wouldn’t suspect until a brush, 
dipped in the proper chemical, painted 
the black surface. You've brought out 
of me what was really worth while,” 
said the third generation to the second, 
“and you've separated the not-worth- 
while and laid it on the dust heap. If 
I were in any other position, I would 
prove to you I could be an ordinary 
man.” 

“But it can’t be done,” finished 
Thirza. “Only now I admire and re- 
spect you. I didn’t believe I could be- 
fore, even though | She checked 








herself, and went on: “I wouldn’t give 
a fig for the crown and its commands, 


and their cruel, sharp ways of break- 
ing and molding people! It isn’t that. 
It’s Patty—because she loves you so, 
and because, by that same fineness 
you’ve shown me, you must always 
make her happy.” 

“T’ll try,” promised Tisdale slowly. 
“But if, Thirza, if the miracle of mir- 
acles should happen, and I should be 
given the chance to be an ordinary man, 
I'd come to you again.” 

“If the miracle of miracles ever hap- 
pens,” repeated Thirza, shaking her 
head. “Oh, Tisdale, if fairies would 
come back and believe in the world, so 
many of us are waiting to believe in 
them !” 

He left her standing in the bow win- 
dow, her plants blooming about her, the 
wicker lamp shading her face. 

He was late for Ben Airly. He could 
picture Miss Crittenden in the last stage 
of napping, and Gibbs and Pringle fas- 
tening locks, and Patty, in some fasci- 
nating evening gown, with a huge bunch 
of English violets at her sash, waiting 
for him. 

He would have to go into the draw- 
ing-room and bend down and kiss her, 
and apologize for being late, and sit and 
look over lists of guests for her house 
party, and discuss the decorations. He 
would have to do all this, and more— 
to realize that the girl who stood watch- 
ing him from the cottage window had 
gone out of his life, and that he must 
remember her only as a golden possi- 
bility, a reverenced, but dead, memory. 

Tisdale was mentally rehearsing an 
explanation of his lateness when he saw 
coming out of the iron gates the un- 
mistakable figure of Odd Jobbs. 

“Evening,” said Odd Jobbs sharply. 

“Evening,” answered Tisdale up- 
pishly. Then he hurried up the long 
path, of unbearable length now that it 
no longer bloomed with greens and 
flowers and there was no Thirza with 
whom to steal a moment as they saun- 
tered along. 
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“He must have been selling game,” 
decided Tisdale. “Funny chap! Never 
say die. Well, his life wasn’t planned 
for him.” And then, as if Thirza had 
spoken on the defensive, Tisdale admit- 
ted, with dogged honesty, “It was 
merely marred for him.” 

Gibbs met him apologetically at the 
door, asking him if he would like to 
stop a bit and get warm. 

Tisdale stared at him blankly. 

“Where is Lady Patty?” 

“She left word, sir,” said Gibbs, still 
apologizing, “that she ’ad waited as long 
as she saw fit, and she begged to be 
excused’ for the evening. She expects 
to leave for Toronto on the afternoon 
train to-morrow. She leaves here on 
the noon stage. She presents her com- 
pliments.”’ Gibbs had been cheated out 
of his birthright in this Canadian vil- 
lage; he should have been a velvet- 
suited flunky in a London club. 

“Thanks,” answered Tisdale sharply. 
“Tell her I shall be here to take her to 
the train.” 

“Yes, sir,” said the dignified Gibbs. 

“And tell her I’m sorry I was de- 
layed. Did Mr. Jobbs come with 
game?” 

“No, sir—to call on Lady Patty.” 
Gibbs watched sharply to catch Tis- 
dale’s expression. 

“Till to-morrow.” Tisdale nodded 
shortly and walked down the steps. 

“And he stands for it!” exclaimed 
the listening Pringle. 

Together, the servants stood laugh- 
ing at the thought, while Tisdale, re- 
lieved, bewildered, and with the picture 
of Thirza as he had left her still haunt- 
ing him, wandered home aimlessly. 
Had he known just why the: American 
gentleman had come, he might perhaps 
have felt differently. 

It had happened this way: 

Patty, waiting restlessly, just as Tis- 
dale had fancied, in the long drawing- 
room, had begun to poke viciously at 
the holes in the lace tunic that covered 


her soft lavender satin frock. It was a 
new frock, bought because Tisdale had 
once said that he liked lavender—he 
had been thinking of copper-colored 
curls and sapphire-blue eyes as he had 
spoken—and it made the duskiness of 
the brown braids and the grayness of 
her eyes doubly dusky and doubly gray. 

She had watched Miss Crittenden, 
with a lap full of church papers, go 
dozing off comfortably in the small tea 
room near the library. She had peeped 
out at the sharp autumn night, with its 
sprinkling of silver frost on the ground, 
had counted the electric lights of the 
big American city across the river, and 
had watched the old ferryboat go puff- 
ing across. She had drawn the old gold 
locket out from under her satin dress 
and put it back again—just why she did 
not know—and then had gone over to 
her desk to add to and cross off names 
of Christmas guests. She had finished 
that, and had just begun to scold the 
old hound dogs for a certain young 
man’s apparent indifference, when 
Gibbs had coughed discreetly and told 
her that “a person by the name of 
Jobbs” wished to speak with her. 

“Show him in,” Patty had said, cran- 
ing her slim little neck forward to be 
sure Miss Crittenden was asleep, “and 
don’t show Mr. Larkin in here. Have 
him wait in the drawing-room.” 

She had run up to the long pier glass 
and fluffed up the dusky-brown braidé 
and made a delighted wrinkly little face 
at herself. Then she had turned, with 
an air of indifference, to meet her 
guest. 

“Tt’s a little chilly out,” she had said. 
“Oh, won’t you sit down?” 

Gibbs had taken his hat and coat, and 
Odd Jobbs had stood there, in his sim- 
ple working suit, ill at ease, and not 
ashamed to show it. 

“IT know what you are thinking,” 
Patty had told him audaciously, dancing 
just a trifle nearer him, the soft lav- 
ender satin sweeping out and touching 
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his knee. ‘“ ‘Some shack!’ Now, then, 
isn’t that good slang?” 

Odd Jobbs had laughed, then had sat 
down and watched his hostess with so 
much attention that she had wished she 
had not broken the ice quite so easily. 

“Well?” She had put her brown 
head on one side pertinently. “And 
what can I do for you, Mr. John Jobbs? 
I haven’t seen you for several days!” 

“I’ve been working,” he had ex- 
plained quickly. “Oh, not on the bridge 
alone. On the plan I told you about 
that day in the graveyard. It’s coming 
on far better than I expected. Some 
time I think I can tell you all about it. 
And we're getting on tremendously well 
with the bridge, too. Just now, the 
making of a cofferdam takes all our 
time. But I don’t suppose you're really 
interested in that sort of stuff.” 

“Yes, I am. I’m interested in any- 
thing that’s real work, instead of buy- 
ing new race horses or motor cars or 
having special neckties woven to match 
the spats of your new suits. I like to 
hear men talk of work. Yesterday the 
doctor took me on his visits in the coun- 


try. Oh,.such wretched people, John 
Jobbs! I cried at every house. The 
little children and the women, the 


broken-down, brave-hearted women! It 
was terrible!” 

“Was it?” Odd Jobbs had asked stol- 
idly. He was so used to seeing misery 
that it did not startle him. “I wonder 
what they would say if they could look 
in here? Do you know, I've often 
thought if poor men and women could 
come into rooms like these for an even- 
ing, to sit and think things out, they’d 
go away infinitely better? Not come 
in to be preached at, but just to think. 
When you have a beautiful place to 
think in, your thoughts are a great deal 
better.” 

“Is that why we have met so often at 
the graveyard?” she had asked soberly. 

“Partly.” 

There had been a silence, and then 


Odd Jobbs, opening and shutting one of 
his great strong hands, had said: 

“The construction company wants me 
to go to Idaho in the summer. There’s 
a year’s work there—and [I like it.” 

“Oh!” Patty’s lips had twitched. 
“Then they move about—don’t stay in 
one place?” 

“Hardly. When they finish a bridge, 
they go on to where another is to be 
built—odd jobs.” He had smiled at his 
own pun. 

“I’m glad you’re doing well.” She 
had begun playing with the lace again. 
“You've done awfully good work. Even 
Phil Spattles can’t find a speck of fault 
with you—and he tries hard enough. I 
admire you.” 

“Thank you.’ 


’ 


The color rushed into 
Odd Jobbs’ tanned cheeks. “I think 
those books are beautiful. Look at the 
bindings!” And he had picked one up 
off the library table and opened it 
gently. It was upside down, but neither 
one had noticed, 

“T never read Shakespeare, so I can’t 
enthuse. Do you?” 

“Every one of them.” 

“My ancestors read them for me,” 
the fourth generation had said flip- 
pantly, but with unsuspected wisdom. 
“It’s sort of born in me—to be able to 
fake intelligently on the subject.” 

“My ancestors couldn’t read,’ Odd 
Jobbs had answered honestly, “and so 
I taught myself by lantern light. I hold 
on tight to everything I read, and think 
it over and over until it becomes part 
of myself. I get more out of it, I sup- 
pose, than if it were made easy for me.” 

“Of course you do. I admire you.” 
Patty had not seen the humor of her 
repetition. 

“Are you busy this evening? You 
look like a party of some sort. I didn’t 
come to make a call, Miss Rose. I 
came ; 

“Why not make a call? 
very glad.” 





I would be 
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“It’s nice to think you would be, but 
I didn’t come for that purpose.” 

“Before you tell me why you did— 
may I thank somebody for bringing the 
choicest fish and game and leaving them 
for me, and not telling any one why or 
what or anything about it? I’ve named 
this mysterious somebody my Knight 
of the Cinnamon Bun—this is just. in 
case you know the person whose knight- 
hood seems to set so heavily on his 
shoulders.” 

He smiled. “I'll tell him; but he 
doesn’t want any thanks. He does it 
because he seems to find his feet walk- 
ing up this pathway every morning very 
early.” 

“As if he didn’t stand out all day in 
the cold and rain helping build a Yan- 
kee bridge! Well—knights will be 
knights.” 

“They will, so-there’s no use in talk- 
ing.” His face had grown grave. 
“What I wanted to say to you, Lady 
Patty: ‘ 

“Just another moment, please. Some- 
times you call me Patty, sometimes Miss 
Rose, sometimes Lady Patty—that’s not 
good knighthood. I’m Patty to you and 
Thirza and the doctor and Tisdale.” 

“Then, Patty’—the clear blue eyes 
had looked into hers with a meaning 
that confused and baffled her—‘‘I came 
here to tell you something that I don’t 
quite know how to tell. I wanted Mr. 
Larkin to’ be here, too, for I suppose 
he had a generous share in it.” 

“Why?” Patty had known, the mo- 
ment he had been announced, what had 
brought him. 

“You’re engaged to marry him, aren’t 
you?” The boy giant had looked at her 
in surprise. 

“But that doesn’t mean 
share, share alike in all things.” 
little head tossed defiantly. 

“Tt would with me.” 

Again that stirring wonderful some- 
thing within her had made her ask: 


he must 
Her 


“What would you do—if you were 
engaged ?” 

“I would,” the primitive first genera- 
tion had ‘answered the delicate fourth, 
“be interested in everything the person 
I loved did or said or thought. I’d 
want her to be interested, likewise, in 
me. If we didn’t agree in thoughts and 
words and deeds, I’d try hard to make 
myself change until we did. I’d want 
to share all she felt, both the things 
that made her happy and those that 
made her grieve. If she were in pain, 
I’d want to take that pain myself. If 
she were in danger, I wouldn’t stop un- 
til I had removed it. That’s all. ~ It 
sounds like a hackneyed melodrama— 
yet I’ve often thought that melodramas 
tell the truth better than highbrows ; and 
as there are very few truths in the 
world, they have to be told and retold, 
just as ministers use the same texts and 
yet hold the people’s interest.” 

“Perhaps. But I’m afraid engaged 
people don’t live up to your code at all,” 
and she had sighed wistfully. 

“Perhaps not. I’m not engaged, so 
I can’t tell.” 

“But you will be some day?” Oh, 
how nice Miss Crittenden was to nap 
soundly ! 

“TI shall—some day.” Odd Jobbs had 
not noticed the quick compression of his 
hostess’ lips. “But what I came to 
thank you for was the cross in the 
graveyard. I didn’t deserve that. You 
shouldn’t have done it. When I went 
up there, and watched them marking 
off the space and digging and then put- 
ting that cross in place, with my moth- 
er’s name on it—I thought for the hun- 
dredth time how very futile words are 
when you want to tell some one the 
way their kindness has clutched your 
whole being. You or Mr. Larkin will 
never know what that has meant to me. 
It took away every bit of envy or bit- 
terness I had for your people. I felt 
as if your mother and my mother un- 
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derstood. This must sound maudlin, 
like an afternoon-tea beau.” 

“No, it doesn’t. Go on,” she had 
begged. 

“T can’t thank you for it, because it 
isn’t a thing to thank one for; it’s some- 
thing to live for and prove what it has 
meant. I took Juanita up and showed 
it to her, and told her who had done it, 
and why. For the first time since I 
was a little boy back in the old bar- 
racks, she knelt down and took out a 
rosary—queer black beads—and said 
them. That, too, sounds in a way I 
don’t want it to sound—a mawkish sort 
of sentiment. But it’s only because of 
the poorly chosen words that I use. We 
each know that it means something far 
greater.” He had paused, and then 
added slowly: “Perhaps some day I'll 
be able to do something to show you 
all I feel. Until then—thank you.” 

“That’s the most beautiful thank-you 
any one has ever said to me,” Patty had 
told him. He had begun to move to- 
ward the door, and she had followed 
quickly. “Mr. Larkin doesn’t know of 
this. Perhaps it was just as well he 
was not here. He might not under- 
stand.” 

Odd Jobbs had smiled, a queer one- 
sided smile, that had made him seem 
suddenly grown up. 

“Wasn't he to come to-night ?” he had 
asked. “I wouldn’t have been here if I 
hadn’t thought so.” 

Lady Patty had looked at the pon- 
derous clock, chiming the half-past-nine 
hour. 

“Yes,” she had admitted shame- 
facedly, the loneliness creeping into her 
eyes, “but he must have been detained.” 

Odd Jobbs had hesitated. He had 


started to speak, but had thought bet- 
ter of it. Instead, he had held out his 
hand and taken hers cordially, but she 
had caught his quick smile of sympa- 
thy. With a woman’s strange emotions, 
she had lifted her head haughtily. 


“Good night,” she had told him im- 
personally. “I’ve rung for Gibbs.” 

Odd Jobbs had not noticed her little 
pique. Perhaps, with the wind-sharp- 
ened wits of the poor boy who had 
learned to love his Shakespeare as well 
as find a living in an unfriendly world, 
he had read what was passing through 
the girl’s mind. 

“Tell me,” she had said suddenly, 
“just why—did you eat that cinnamon 
bun? No one else would—you almost 
offered. There must have been rea- 
sons.” 

“There was—a dark, shameless one. 
I ought to be unknighted.” 

“Tell me.” She had been very close 
to him, the soft gray eyes looking up 
into his face. Tisdale was forgotten. 
Only the presence of the giant boy and 
the pressure of the old gold locket, with 
the two young happy faces smiling in- 
side of it, had seemed real. 

“Really want to know—honest Injun 
truth ?” 

“T do.” 

“IT remember the day very well. Juan- 
ita ad had poor luck with her gun. It 
was a cold spring, excellent for mud, 
but rather hard on thinly covered kid- 
dies. My rags were fluttering out in 
a picturesque manner. Tisdale had just 
told me I needed shearing, and when 
you made that plump tray of buns, with 
pebbles for raisins, and offered them to 
us—you, so rosy and warm in your 
pretty clothes—I took it because, in a 
child’s dim way, I believed that every- 
thing connected with you must be warm 
and pretty and real, and that possibly 
you could change mud buns to real ones. 
So I bolted it. You see, I was hungry. 
We hadn’t eaten for nearly two days.” 


CHAPTER V. 


My Lady Patty went to Toronto, and 
came home. Letters crowded the Ben 
Airly mail box. 

Tisdale lounged by the fire in the old 








Larkin home, ambled out for rambling 
walks, overlooked his wardrobe, talked 
to Timothy Harmless, the fisherman, 
and was heard to say that Adeline 
Shortsleeves could have done a great 
deal worse than to have married him. 

Ice came, and spread partly over the 
Niagara, great cruel blocks of ice that 
seesawed up and down. The Ameri- 

‘cans had their Thanksgiving, and Odd 
Jobbs was reported to have taken dinner 
with the bridge engineers—roast turkey 
and pumpkin pie, and an old-fashioned 
barn dance afterward. 

“Bally queer ideas they have,” said 
Tisdale, telling Patty about it; and 
Patty, whose face had grown paler 
and more thoughtful, petulantly began 
scolding about Christmas plans, and in- 
sisting that Thirza was a very mean 
girl to come only to the Christmas ball 
—that she might put her pride in her 
little pocket and help Patty out for the 
entire week. Thirza’s father, still un- 
aware of Thirza’s plans for the coming 
summer, shook his fists as vigorously as 
ever, played his card games, drank his 
mulled ale, and agreed, very gingerly, 
that Odd Jobbs had not yet been caught 
horse stealing. 

Also, Guelph could not help but won- 
der why mysterious wires and mysteri- 
ous letters, with the name of an Ameri- 
can law firm in the corner, came to Odd 
Jobbs in Guelph; and why, in return, 
he sent wires equally as puzzling, and 
bulky letters written in his strong round 
hand. There was something brewing 
that Guelph could not fathom. 

By December, Guelph was covered 
with purple-white banks of snow. 
Frozen bushes lined the way to Ben 
Airly; shrill winds howled outside the 
bay windows. The lodge keeper re- 
treated into his cottage like a bear to 
its winter cave, and Patty, in white 
sweater and corduroy skirt, cloak of 
sables, and cap to match, danced and 
pranced down the driveway with skates 

jangling over her arm, laughing mis- 
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chievously at Tisdale, sleek and unwil- 
ling in his mink-lined coat, who protest- 
ingly followed her to the river bank. 

There is no cold like the Canadian 
cold. It penetrates, follows, drives 
ahead, and comes back to one. There 
is a dull blueness in the air; the lights 
only halfway try to burn; the teakettle 
sulks instead of boiling; frozen meats 
never return to natural tenderness, no 
matter how leaping the fire; the more 
clothes one puts on, the wilder the wind, 
the sharper the air, the heavier, deeper 
the snow. : 

The American city, just over the way, 
seemed to thrive as usual. Smoke 
poured from the factory chimneys, elec- 
tric lights burned brightly, snorting rail- 
road trains dashed along the banks of 
the river, the construction of the bridge 
work strummed and hummed ahead as 
if it were July; but Guelph lay crip- 
pled in the relentless grasp of the frost 
and snow, beautiful only to look upon, 

“If,” as the doctor told Patty, “it 
were not for your house party, these 
good people would burrow in their 
houses until March.” 

Which was true. For the Ben Airly 
Christmas celebration, the formal an- 
nouncement of Patty’s engagement, the 
time when the red brick house should 
glow with warmth and festivity, ab- 
sorbed the attention of the village. The 
trimming of the gates with evergreen 
and holly, frozen though it was; the big 
wreaths in the window; the boxes and 
packages that the stage driver threw 
out at Ben Airly’s doorstep; the reports 
of Paris gowns to be worn, and musi- 
cians brought from Toronto, as well as 
a chef; the fact that Lady Patty Rose 
would wear her jewels for the first 
time, that the Larkin house would be 
crowded to the eaves with bachelor 
dandies, and that twenty-four young 
débutantes, with any number of chap- 
erons and maids—to say nothing of a 
Somebody from London, distantly re- 
lated to Lady Patty—were to be pres- 
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ent—all this kept the village housewives 
forgetful of nipped fingers and noses 
as they compared reports every evening. 
The rector’s wife, all a nervous flutter 
because she was supposed to be pres- 
ent at the main festivities and to direct 
the giving of the baskets for the poor, 
which Patty packed herself each year, 
was besieged with questions from 
the parishioners; and the climax was 
reached when Doctor Dalrymple let 
something slip about “a ceremony at 
midnight,” Christmas Eve, at which 
the rector and the curate would offici- 
ate and twelve choir boys from To- 
ronto would sing! 

Roasted pigs, stuffed geese, puddings, 
old wines, rare bonbons, American des- 
serts, plum cakes, seed cakes, citron 
cakes, all manner of good things, 
crowded the larder, while the hothouse 
was robbed of every blossom for deco- 
rations, and the florists in Hamilton and 
Toronto scratched their heads _ per- 
plexedly. Riding horses were brought 
for the guests, and the rumor that a 
clay-pigeon shoot was to take place sent 
a new thrill through the community. 

Thirza Coventry, who was little com- 
fort to her ‘father in the way of con- 
firming or denying reports of the affair, 
kept herself apart from the villagers, 
and the next thrill was a story to the 
effect that she had offended Lady Patty 
Rose, since she planned only on going 
to the Christmas Eve celebration, and 
was to wear the same gold-net dress 
she had made for a parish dance two 
seasons ago. 

Two days before Christmas—the 
house party and the Somebody from 
Toronto were not to arrive until the 
next afternoon—Patty, leaving Miss 
Shortsleeves, the rector’s wife, and 
Miss Crittenden, in a mass of ex- 
press packages and general excitement, 
slipped upstairs and down the long hall 
to open a door that had seldom had a 
key turned in it. 

It was a long, narrow room, with an 


altar at one end, a wooden carved altar 
brought from Scotland. Tall wax can- 
dles stood at either side, and a white 
lace scarf lay over the marble ledge. 
There was a prayer desk in front of it, 
and a tiny organ, freshly dusted by 
Patty’s own hands, had been placed in 
a bay window, with a green reading 
lamp on it. Heavy curtains shut the 
outside world from view, and long 
wooden benches filled part of the room. 
A lectern, with a large Bible, completed 
the furnishings. 

It had been Patty’s idea to prepare 
the unused chapel personally for her 
Christmas service. For to Patty there 
was a deeper meaning in the service 
than to her gay, careless guests, who 
knew only the surface facts of their 
hostess’ history. The doctor had told 
her what Christmas had stood for in 
her mother’s romance. It had been at 
midnight, on Christmas Eve, that she 
had been secretly married in her own 
private chapel; and this altar, these 
pews, this prayer desk, were the iden- 
tical ones that had watched, with sad 
benediction, the young bride. 

Patty did not know the cruel, hur- 
ried happiness that had followed that 
marriage, or the fact that those who had 
witnessed it had known in their hearts 
it was a farce, a momentary passing 
indulgence to a prince whose future had 
been mapped out on sterner lines for 
him. Neither had the bride or the 
young husband known this as they had 
knelt before the altar and dreamed of 
undisturbed happiness. For youth 
knows only golden hopes, and futures 
are spelled to it in simple, honest love 
words, unpunctuated with careers, am- 
bition, success. 

Patty paused as she stepped inside, 
and then, slipping into one of the 
benches, sat in reverie, her mind wan- 
dering back over the story that had 
been told her, picturing her father and 
mother as they had knelt for the bless- 


ing. 
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She went up to the old altar, taken 
from the young noblewoman’s home, 
and laid her small hands on it rever- 
ently, patting the lace cloth and touch- 
ing the brass candle holders. 

“Father, mother,” she said softly, 
“I’m selfish about having the others 
come in. They don’t understand. I 
wish I might have the service just for 
myself—and Tisdale.” It was with an 
effort that she said Tisdale, since her 
heart said something else. “I wish that 
I, too, might be married here—and be 
as happy. Father, mother, do you 
know there is just one person who 
would understand how I feel? And 
that is the boy whose mother’s cross is 
in the graveyard. I think he would un- 
derstand.” 

She laid her small rebellious head 
down on the marble altar and sobbed, 
to her own surprise. Unconsciously, 
she had touched some strange chord 
within herself. 

“Father, mother,” she whispered, “if 


you were so happy—why did you have 


my husband chosen for me? Father, 
you chose mother! Mother, you 
wouldn't listen to any one’s warnings. 
Why did you choose Tisdale for me? 
It would have been so much, much bet- 
ter to have waited.” 


The stagecoaches and Tisdale’s motor 
and Patty’s carriages were put to a hard 
test the day before Christmas. Guelph 
sat in state at the windows and smiled 
expectantly, watching the vehicles roll 
in, one after another, with fleeting 
glimpses of hatboxes and trunks out- 
‘side and laughing, pretty girls within. 

The house party for Ben Airly had 
arrived when, at half after five, the 
Somebody from London, whose wife 
wore coronets on her handkerchiefs un- 
reservedly, came into the driveway so 
prettily twined with evergreen and mis- 
tletoe, and took off his hat graciously to 
the bowing lodge keeper. 

A scratch dinner at seven for the 


men, and tray lunches for the girls, left 
every one free to dress. There was 
banging of doors, ladies’ maids flew 
quickly about, powder puffs were patted 
on rosy cheeks, tight slippers coaxed 
onto tiny feet, huge sashes pinned into 
place, and hair ornaments of dazzling 
colors placed in yellow curls and black 
tresses, brown braids and_ reddish 
French topknots. There was much oh- 
ing and ah-ing and comparing, and 
peeking over the banisters to see if the 
men had come in, and running down to 
make sure the musicians understood 
that they were to play the old English 
songs first, while the punch was being 
served, and then the march, while every 
one was going into the drawing-room 
and hallway, which was decked for 
dancing. 

At a quarter to twelve the dancing 
was to stop, and the guests were to 
march up into the chapel. The choir 
boys were to come in singing a carol, 
the Christmas-morning service was to 
be celebrated, and then the company was 
to adjourn to the billiard room, with 
its tree fairly groaning with presents 
and presided over by a jolly American 
Santa Claus who would look suspi- 
ciously like the doctor. 

“Thirza, come here!” called Patty, 
wriggling out of her maid’s clutches. 
Thirza was dressing, unaided, in a cor- 
ner of Patty’s boudoir. “You must 
wear them for me,” and she threw a 
silver necklace set with pink topazes 
into Thirza’s lap. “Oh, please! Why, 
you'll be ever so much prettier, and 
that’s saying something.” Patty paused 
to look at Thirza, whose copper hair 
and serene sea-blue eyes rose above the 
simple gold-net dress. 

“Patty, I mustn’t—really!” Thirza 
patted them longingly. 

“Yes, you must! Some of the boys 
are quite wild to meet you. Come, 
Thirza, see how well they look.” 

Patty, one delicious mass of soft bil- 
lowy pink silk and lace, with rows and 
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rows of pearls wound in and out of her 
dusky-brown braids and around her 
firm white throat, began unpacking her 
corsage bouquet. 

“Oh—Patty!” Thirza watched with 
hungry eyes as she saw the fantastic 
cluster of lavender orchids and gar- 
denias, tied with heavy silver cord. 

“They're lovely, aren’t they?” Patty 
pinned them on carelessly. ‘“Tisdale’s 
idea. Somehow, I can’t keep still to- 
night. My feet want to dance and 
dance, and then I want to go into the 
chapel and cry and cry; and after that 
I’m going to want to hug every one 
and give out the presents myself. Isn’t 
it a beautiful party?” The gray eyes 
were like stars. 

“Tt is, Patty.” 

“Then,” said Patty triumphantly, 
’ “you must come to the lunch to-morrow 
and the chafing-dish supper to-morrow 
night, where every one has to do clever 
things, and the concert the next day, 
with the dance afterward. I'll lengthen 


some of my dresses for you, if that is 


why you * 

Thirza shook her head, although 
there is no telling what she might have 
promised had not a bevy of guests 
knocked at the door and stormed in, 
informing their hostess that she was six 
minutes late. 

All during the evening, Thirza man- 
aged to avoid Tisdale, filling her card 
with callow youths foisted upon her by 
Patty, who enjoyed the sport, and sit- 
ting out three dances with Doctor Dal- 
rymple and Miss Shortsleeves. 

After opening the dance with Patty, 
properly, Tisdale devoted himself to 
every one else possible, while Patty flit- 
ted from one cavalier to another, watch- 
ing the clock with eager eyes. 

At a quarter to twelve, the orchestra 
began a stately tune, and Patty, beckon- 
ing to Tisdale, who had captured a 
pretty Toronto belle, made him take 
her arm and lead the way up the wind- 
ing stairs to the chapel. The guests 
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followed. Thirza dropped behind. Tis- 
dale, at the top of the stairway, watched 
her, and in another moment he had left 
Patty, on some pretext, and was stand- 
ing at one side of a jutting alcove which 
opened with long French doors onto a 
small second-story balcony. Standing 
outside on the balcony, one could see 
into the small chapel, with its open door, 
even to the altar, all aglow with soft 
candlelights. 

The guests filed solemnly into the 
wooden pews. Patty, trying to find Tis- 
dale, left them and wandered, likewise, 
in the direction of the alcove. Then 
she stopped at the opposite side from 
Tisdale, and drew a quick, sharp breath. 
The soft rumbling music of the organ 
escaped her, the bowed heads of her 
guests, the pretty girls with scarfs about 
their heads, the tall men who knelt rev- 
erently beside them, for Patty, and Tis- 
dale as well, although neither dreamed 
of the other’s presence, were watching 
Thirza softly open the long French 
doors and speak to a man who had 
climbed up on the balcony. It was Odd 
Jobbs. 

Thirza took something from her belt 
and gave it to him, evidently a flower. 
He quickly went back, crouching so that 
he could see into the chapel. Thirza 
turned, closed the door, came back with- 
out seeing who had been spectators of 
the scene, slipped into a back seat of 
the chapel, and bent her head. 

Patty moved forward. As she did 
so, she spied Tisdale, who still watched 
that crouching form outside. 

“Are you coming in?” she asked 
carelessly. “He won’t steal the plate, 
you know.” 

“Certainly,” he answered, lending his 
arm. ‘“‘We’ve almost made ourselves 
late watching a rustic romance. Quite 
a cavalier. Too bad we couldn’t invite 
him. Thirza ought to reward such de- 
votion.” 

Together they went to the front of 
the chapel, into the wooden pew re- 
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served for them. But each, not look- 
ing at the other, was busy with his own 
thoughts. 

The choir boys were coming, their 
clear soprano voices lilting a carol. The 
rector and the curate had taken their 
places. 

“ *Behold, I bring you tidings of great 
joy,’” began the rector’s heavy voice, 
in chant. The candles flickered, the 
locket next to Lady Patty’s soft, warm 
breast pressed and burned. The guests 
were subdued. The doctor put one hand 
against his cheek and thought back 
twenty-two years to the time when 
the occupant of the pink rooms had 
been laid to rest. And Thirza, bending 
her bright head in the rear pew, told 
herself, with a sudden pang, that if she 
had done a wrong thing just now she 
had done it because she knew so well 
how it hurt not to have even a keep- 
sake. And Patty had never even known 
when she had broken the flower from 
her corsage. 


Patty’s dusky-brown head, with its 
filmy scarf and bands of pearls, was 
set straight ahead toward the old altar. 
So Odd Jobbs and Thirza were in love 


—that was it. That was why Thirza 
had not cared to come to Ben Airly of 
late, why village rumor had it that they 
were sweethearts, and why Odd Jobbs 
had spoken so ardently of what he 
would expect to be to the woman to 
whom he-would some day be engaged. 
She had been a blind, silly girl; she said 
that over and over to herself as she 
knelt and rose and bowed and knelt 
‘again, while the service proceeded. A 
blind, silly girl, forgetful of the birth- 
right that was hers. She shared the 
prayer book with Tisdale, neither one 
glancing at the other, only looking with 
dull eyes at the blurred print that 
seemed to dance up and down. 

She would go away in January, as 
Tisdale had urged; shut up Ben Airly; 
travel about. She would not come back 
until summer, and then only long 


enough to make her plans for the fall 
wedding. What a wrong she had done 
to the people who had given her her 
name! The blood of the fourth genera- 
tion surged and sang in her, and she 
told herself that she must be pleasant 
to Thirza and Odd Jobbs—give them 
something handsome. But as she knelt 
for the last prayer, there rushed over 
her the envious thought that no man 
in the world would have crept, on a ~ 
cold, blowing night, to crouch like a 
thief outside a window and watch her 


pray. 


The house party over, holland cov- 
ers on the furniture, Patty’s trunks 
were packed, along with Miss Critten- 
den’s, and the doctor, the rector, the 
reeve, and the fort keeper, came to tell 
her good-by. 

“Lady Patty is pale,” said Guelph. 
“Too many late hours.” 

“She looks as the other did—a long 
time ago,” the doctor thought, as he 
searched Tisdale’s face to find some 
help in the problem. “She is not 
happy.” 

Thirza, coming in late the afternoon 
before Patty was to leave, found Tis- 
dale, Miss Crittenden, and the doctor 
at tea, with Patty potiring it, leaking 
both bored and charming in a soft gray 
velvet gown with bands of fur at the 
sleeves and belt. 

“T can’t stay,” said Thirza, loosening 
her plaid greatcoat. “It’s just to tell 
you good-by and to wish you all kinds 
of a good time. Patty looks as if she 
needed a real rest.” 

“She does,” Miss Crittenden ap- 
proved, “and so do I. Me head is al- 
ways aching these days.” And she 
helped herself to more tea. 

“Thirza, where have you been?” de- 
manded the doctor, looking over his 
glasses. “You haven’t been about 
lately.” 

“Thirza is busy with her own af- 
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fairs,” Patty forced herself to say. 
“Who is outside, Gibbs?” 

“Mr. Jobbs,” replied Gibbs loudly. 

“Oh! Has he come to call for Miss 
Coventry? Well, she has hardly said 
how do you do yet,” began Patty, while 
Tisdale rose, flushed and angry look- 
ing, and began to strum on the piano. 

“T think,” objected Thirza gently, “he 
has come to say good-by.” 

“And you would be here, so he could 
see you home. How nice! Show him 
in.” 

But Patty did not pour an extra cup 
of tea. Even Miss Crittenden noticed 
the omission. 

The doctor looked approvingly at the 
tall young man who came into their 
circle, taking a chair near Thirza. Odd 
Jobbs had changed. There was no use 
in unfriendly Guelph denying that. 
Even if he did live in the old mill, and 
work on the American side, he was 
“coming on.” 

“Is the bridge finished?” asked Patty 
patronizingly. 


“Not quite—a few more months.” 
Odd Jobbs looked at her in surprise. 
There was something reserved, stilted, 


in her manner. He felt suddenly as if 
he were a toadying tenant come to make 
his adieu and receive an order for coals. 
And-he disliked the feeling. Being the 
first generation, he decided not to stand 
it, and in the course of the next ten 
minutes Patty found herself telling him 
good-by, and watching Thirza rise and 
button her plaid coat, and Tisdale saun- 
ter from the piano to shake hands lan- 
guidly and look as reproachful and 
heartbroken as a very angry, jealous 
young gentleman, all over buttered-toast 
crumbs, could. 

“Good-by, Thirza,” said Patty evenly. 
“Good-by, John.” And she smiled at 
them, a snobbish little smile, as if she 
were going to promise them their small 
silver in case Odd Jobbs had a bank ac- 
count that met her approval. 

“Good-by, Patty,” Thirza responded, 


not understanding the situation at all, 
but deciding that it must be quite right 
if Patty willed it. She wondered if 
Patty suspected that Tisdale had been 
foolish. But as she glanced at the in- 
different, sulky young gentleman, who 
seemed to begrudge her even a hand- 
shake, she told herself that she was get- 
ting supersensitive these days, and that 
summer, with its coming change, would 
blow away all the cobwebs. 

In another moment, the big door 
closed after them, and Patty came back 
to the tea service, to rattle the sugar 
tongs and spill the cream and keep hear- 
ing Odd Jobbs’ voice saying to her: 

“Good-by, Patty. And thank you for 
—everything.” 

“T hope they'll be happy,’ 
after a long silence. 

“T hope so,” Tisdale answered glibly. 

Their eyes met, and each knew that 
the other told an untruth. 

Perhaps, had Patty known that 
within Odd Jobbs’ worn bill folder lay 
a crushed orchid, which Thirza had 
stolen from Patty’s corsage that Christ- 
mas Eve and had daringly, romantically 
given to him at the little balcony win- 
dow—because she had read, with skilled 
eyes, this Yankee boy’s honest secret-— 
perhaps this positive, petulant fourth 
generation might not have made that 
platitudinous remark. 

And perhaps Tisdale, had he seen 
within the pages of Thirza’s diary such 
entries as: “I must not let myself see 
Tisdale again. It is glorious to hear 
him talk, yet always do I -remember 
Patty and his duty, and I must never 
for the smallest moment let any one 
know what he means to me;” or, “I 
have made myself promise to wear my 
hair in ugly fashion when I see Tisdale; 
to talk about churning butter and wash- 
ing dishes and mopping floors; to show 
him the hard red places on my hands, 
and make believe I like to go to moving- 
picture shows in the States. No, I 
can’t do that. I’m a coward. I love 


she said, 
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him so!”—perhaps Tisdale might not 
have seconded Patty’s motion. 

Outside, Thirza and Odd Jobbs hesi- 
tated at the gates. 

“You’ve been very good to me,” said 
Odd Jobbs simply. “It’s helped a lot.” 

“Have I?” asked Thirza. “You've 
helped, too.” 

“T hope they'll be happy,” he finished 
slowly. 

“T hope so,” echoed Thirza. 

“But they won’t be!” exclaimed this 
more frank first and second generation, 
with a simultaneous rebellion. 

Then, as if ashamed of the outburst, 
they turned their faces in opposite di- 
rections and went their ways. 

“Tisdale,” said Patty, the next after- 
noon, as the old-fashioned chaise neared 
Bridgeburg, where the railroad invaded 
the country, “I’ve been thinking that if 
you were an ordinary man, and I an 
ordinary girl, with none—none of the 
things about either of us to make us 
act as we don’t want to—I think we 
might learn to care hard.” 

“Do you?” asked Tisdale tenderly. 
“Little Patty, I wish, with all my heart, 
that it were so.” 

“Then,” said Patty, with sudden de- 
termination, “I shall think and plan un- 
til we are.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


July heat put the flowers at Ben Airly 
to sleep early in the afternoon; the 
leaves of the trees lay scorching and dy- 
ing; the birds did not sing or come hop- 
ping down to the velvety lawn for stray 
crumbs. - 

Miss Crittenden, in shiny linen, but- 
toned tightly around her thin neck, sat 
napping on the lawn, opening her eyes 
occasionally to assure herself that she 
was back home, not being rushed about 
the North American continent by a rest- 
less, nervous ladyship. Patty had sought 
relaxation and recreation by a visit in 
Ottawa, a wild jump out to Calgary to 
visit a newly married schoolmate, on to 


Vancouver, over into the States—Seat- 
tle, Portland, Frisco, Los Angeles, Pas- 
adena, Texas, New Orleans in time for 
the carnival, Florida during the last of 
its season, and up the Atlantic coast, 
stopping at Washington to see it in its 
May dress of magnolias and wistaria. 
She had sent careless wires to Tisdale, 
and received equally careless ones from 
equally remote places. She had appar- 
ently lost interest in Ben Airly, and 
once, when her marriage had been 
urged by Miss Crittenden, she had 
packed her things, in a whirlwind of 
temperament, and dashed from Wash- 
ington to New York, where she had 
panted and suffered during the untimely 
June heat. 

Tisdale’s scarlet motor had driven up 


‘at the side, just as it had driven up all 


last summer. The rugs and chairs and 
big dogs were on the verandas, the birds 
were in their cages, and the box hedge 
was neatly trimmed. Gibbs and Prin- 
gle, as stiff and sedate as if they had 
been packed away in glass cases all 
these months, tripped about like pleas- 
ant automatons. Patty was in the li- 
brary; a thinner Patty than last year. 
Having exhausted the resources of 
every spot that had struck her fancy, 
she had come home, with as much im- 
patience to get there as she*had had to 
rush away; and Tisdale had followed, 
like a well-trained dog, tugging at the 
leash in the other direction, yet making 
no how! of protest. 

It was strange that Patty had seen 
no one. She had not invited the trus- 
tees, or even Thirza, as she had done a 
year ago. She had had one caller—a 
shabby-looking young man, in Miss 
Crittenden’s eyes—who had taken up 
a great deal of time and had drunk a 
great deal of iced shrub. 

It would not be long before Patty’s 
mind would be occupied with her trous- 
seau, and, after one more cloudburst in 
the shape of a wedding, there would be 
a long period of rest for this governess 
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emeritus while her ladyship flitted rest- 
lessly from Paris to Rome, with Tis- 
dale holding the reins of responsibility 
in his nonchalant hands. 

A roar of voices reached her. She 
started, then remembered that it was 
Derby day at the race track, that the 
town was flooded with a flotsam and 
jetsam of cheap Americans, bookmak- 
ers, jockeys, stablemen, to say nothing 
of the crowds of visitors who invaded 
Guelph for the purpose of leaving 
money or taking money away with 
them. The roar of voices must be 
merely a band of winners going home 
on the ferryboat. 

She rose, and reached for her flat 
straw hat—she had worn the same style 
for fifteen years—and a sunshade. It 
must be getting on in the afternoon. 
She would walk down into the village, 
call for the mail, and have an afternoon 
chat with Adeline Shortsleeves. There 
would be plenty of old friends to talk 
over, even if the thermometer made 
napping out of the question. 

Meanwhile, in Ben Airly’s old library, 
Patty, white-faced and dark-eyed, faced 
Tisdale, white-faced and dark-eyed, as 
she told him what she had done. 

“There was no use in our going on 
in this ridiculous way,”’ she began 
quietly, “hating each other inwardly, yet 
knowing we were honor bound to marry 
each other, even if we went dashing 
away the day after. It wasn’t right, 
Tisdale. It wasn’t what any one would 
have wanted us to do. And all the time 
I kept thinking, as I promised you I 
would . 

“Thinking what?” interrupted Tis- 
dale. He was busy wondering whether 
Thirza was to sail immediately with the 
Pendletons, and whether that was the 
reason why Mr. and Mrs. Pendleton 
had run up to Guelph for a day or so. 
If she was, then the story about Odd 
Jobbs, and the deductions he had made, 
could not be true. His hopes leaped 
high, in spite of himself. Even Thirza 
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abroad was better than Thirza as Odd 
Jobbs’ wife. 

“Thinking how you and I could be- 
come ordinary people,” Patty told him 
simply. “I’ve prayed and dreamed 
about it. And, after I decided what 
to do, I talked to father and mother 
about it”—she pointed to the old-fash- 
ioned locket that hung outside her buff- 
colored dimity—‘‘and they seemed to 
tell me it was not wrong. So I’ve done 
the thing that will be the test. Either 
you and I can take the money we shall 
get and go away—very, very far away; 
I think California—and begin again as 
simply Patty and Tisdale, ordinary hu- 
man beings, and learn to work, and, 
with the working, learn to love, or else 
—we shall find out the truth—that there 
is no such thing as loving or working 
for us . 

“What have you done?” Tisdale 
asked her, more soberly. 

“T’ve done what will bring about the 
thing we want more than anything, if 
it can be brought about. I went to New 
York, Tisdale, to see Mr. Pendleton. 
He was leaving for Guelph, they told 
me—to get Thirza, I presume. Then 
I came home. You remember what a 
hurry I was in?” 

“Yes.” 

“TI came here. I sent word for him 
to come to see me on business, for his 
paper. He didn’t come. He sent a 
man, a reporter, who was here for this 
race meeting; not a very clever man, 
but one good enough. I told this re- 
porter ehough to show him I had a 
‘story —that’s what they call it—that 
would delight his American readers. 
You’ve always said Mr. Pendleton’s pa- 
per was—yellow—have you not?” 

“Well?” Tisdale’s voice was high, 
shrill. 

“Mr. Pendleton would have come to 
me and talked it over after the reporter 
had told him what I wanted, but he 
fell on the flats and hurt his ankle. So 
he sent the reporter back to me with 
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his message. It was—that he gives me 
ten thousand dollars for the actual 
story, signed by me, for allowing pho- 
tographs of the house and myself and 
you to be published, and of my mother 
and father. He claims he will syndi- 
cate it throughout the United States, 
and it will create a furor. Just a few 
hours ago I sent the reporter back with 
the signed agreement and the story. Oh, 
for many, many nights I have sat up 
writing it all out, as I think my mother 
would have written it. 

“Tisdale, when the reporter brings 
me Mr. Pendleton’s check, we'll be 
quietly married and go away and for- 
get all the traditions and commands that 
have hindered you from working and 
me from loving. You told me you 
would give anything in this world to 
be an ordinary man and to have me 
an ordinary woman. Well—am I not a 
magician? I knew, Tisdale, I must be 
very practical—that we must have 


money until we had learned just how 


to be ordinary people and to make 
money. I knew that you and I would 
leave behind us all this’—she glanced 
around the room—‘that we must leave 
everything we’ve been accustomed to. 
I knew that you had wasted your fa- 
ther’s money—am I not right, Tisdale? 
I thought so. To-day you are practi- 
cally a poor man. You see how I have 
thought out each detail——” She 
paused, for there was that in Tisdale’s 
face which was not pleasant. 

“What did you write? 
you tell?” he said hoarsely. 
ruined yourself, Patty!” 

“Ruined? Why? Am I not to be 
happy? Am I not to sacrifice for love, 
as my. father and mother did? They 
were happy. I told everything I knew 
about 9 

“Patty! Not names, names of—peo- 
ple, and of—your—father—of how 
your mother was sent out here, sep- 
arated, dragged away from him, how 
the marriage was annulled, how he 
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married a princess of his own rank, not 
that—she—your mother died broken- 
hearted Patty, tell me you’ve 
dreamed this, that you haven’t done 
it “ 

Patty’s eyes stared at him out of a 
stricken face. 

“No,” she whispered. “I did not tell 
that. Never until this moment have I 
suspected it to be the truth. I did tell 
names—I told of the morganatic mar- 
riage. I did not tell of the separation, 
the annulment. I believed that death 
annulled it, not the crown. I believed 
that my father came and stayed here 
until she died, and that then, she being 
dead, he thought duty called him, I 
told all that—I gave their pictures, and 
yours and mine, but not—not the other 
facts, for I did not know them.” 

Tisdale began walking up and down 
excitedly. 

“There is nothing to save us now— 
it’s done. And I haven’t a dollar of 
ready money to offer as a bribe! A 
Yankee yellow sheet and that scarehead 
story—of course it will create a furor, 
for housewives to snivel over and men 
to laugh about as they would at any 
common scandal! Ten thousand dol- 
lars is cheap—Pendleton swindled you. 
He’ll make fifty thousand, and he’s got 
the stuff—he’s got the stuff! Patty, 
why, why did you do it?” 

Patty was not crying or agitated; 
neither did she pace the floor. 

“IT didn’t know the other side. Now 
I understand,” she said. “Oh, you 
needn’t be afraid I shall try to marry 
you. I know—now. I didn’t know 
these things were true—that scandal 
would be attached to my mother’s story. 
Some one kindly kept that from me un- 
til to-day. I thought of it as a won- 
derful love story that would make peo- 
ple who loved grow closer, and those 
who were about to love very sure that 
they had chosen rightly—that was all. 
I felt no allegiance to the crown. I felt 
that my mother’s story was my legacy, 
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to do with as I pleased, that I gave up 
my claims to being supported, pam- 
pered, spoiled, by selling that legacy in 
an honorable manner. 

“Tf I’d known the vulgar, sordid side 
of it—the disgrace, as you would term 
it—I would have done so long ago! Oh, 
not published it in an American news- 
paper, but have stolen away into the 
States and earned my living as simply 
Patty Rose. It’s horrible to stand here 
and think that I have, for twenty-three 
years, been kept a discreet exile from 
my mother’s country, given tag ends of 
money and attention—anything to keep 
her story from reaching curious ears 
and tattling tongues! If what you say 
is so—if she was ostracized and sent 
out here, instead of their both coming 
willingly—I’m the same as an acquitted 
chorus-girl murderess who poses for 
moving pictures or dances in vaude- 
ville ” Her voice broke. 

Tisdale took her dusky little head in 
his harids. 

“You didn’t understand, Patty,” he 
said. “You did what seemed to you the 
finest, bravest thing in the world in 
He took up his tramping again. 

“But I’m not sorry,” Patty finished. 
He turned in surprise. “No, for I know 
now that you could never, never love 
me.” 

“If you think,” flashed Tisdale 
quickly, “that I’m trying to flinch 
away 5 

“My dear, if you only knew it, you’ve 
been flinching secretly for years,” Patty 
told him calmly, “and you and I and 
the crown have called it good breeding 
and undemonstrativeness, and all the 
rest, the way our class is supposed to 
act. We actually believed it, too—silly 
little cowards that we were! But I’ve 
seen your real self. I know, Tisdale, 
that it’s not because of this you 
wouldn’t marry me; not because I’ve 
done a blundering, disgraceful thing—I 
suppose I’ll be sent to Australia, on a 
cattle boat.” There was even a flicker 


of amusement in her dark gray eyes. 
“It’s because you and I couldn’t love 
each other, because the real man in you 
has rebelled at being picked out as the 
husband for a royal ward. 

“Come! Be fair! Why, you must 
have had your boy’s ambitions and plans 
for a career of your own carving, didn’t 
you? It’s stifled resentment, it’s the 
man in you crying out for a chance. 
Tisdale, had I been the woman you 
loved and wanted in your arms, you'd 
have been glad when I told you I had 
sold my legacy. Yes, I’m right—your 
face tells me. But, instead, you cried 
out in horror—you let the chains rat- 
tle a bit, and I know—I know I can 
never be an ordinary woman!”’ 

“Pendleton must be seen,” was all 
Tisdale answered. “Only I haven’t a 
blooming dollar of ready money to of- 
fer. Something may be done. I’ll cable 
from the other side of the river to your 
father.” 

“And when you cable,” said Patty 
slowly, “you may tell him that I refuse 
to marry you. Any reason you like, 
but I refuse.” 

“Patty! Do you want me to play a 
cad’s part?” he cried. 

“No; I am the—the cadess. Tell 
them anything you wish, but I will not 
marry you, no matter how many thou- 
sands of pounds they spend in buying 
the story back.” 

“You refuse?” Tisdale breathed 
deeply. He thought again of Thirza, 
and the possibility, the remote possibil- 
ity, that “Very well, Patty,” he 
managed to finish quietly. 

There was a stir at the doorway, and 
Miss Crittenden tripped in excitedly. 
Her flat hat was at one side, and there 
was color in her wrinkled cheeks. She 
did not notice the tense situation into 
which she came, for all she said was: 

“My dears, who do you think are 
married? Odd Jobbs and Thirza Cov- 
entry! I was coming by the office of the 
justice of the peace, and I looked in and 
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saw the ceremony. Odd Jobbs was tak- 
ing his oath! On Derby day, too—like 
a housemaid on a bank holiday! Odd 
Jobbs and Thirza Coventry: “4 

Tisdale looked at Patty, and Patty, 
reading quickly what was in that look, 
said with a slow despair: 

“Then—perhaps—you might just as 
well try to—to patch it all up, and go 
on as before.” 


Early in the afternoon—that same 
afternoon—Odd Jobbs, sitting inside 
the old mill, talking to his invalid guest, 
laughed suddenly. 

“What’s the joke?” grumbled Pen- 
dleton, whose sprained ankle did not 
increase his optimism. He was a short, 
wiry little man, with a large head and 
bright, sparkling brown eyes; a not un- 
kindly face, somewhat reminiscent of a 
russet apple. 

“I was wondering,” Odd Jobbs an- 
swered, “what Jabas Coventry and Phil 
Spattles and the rest of Guelph will say 
when it’s known I’ve left the American 
bridge company and am not going to 
Idaho, but to Bridgeburg, Ontario, to 
construct for a Canadian firm. That, 
added to the fact that this mill will be 
torn down, and a bungalow put up on 
the site, will set them talking.” He 
raised his strong young arms over his 
head and stretched good-naturedly. 

“You’re a heart,” 
Pendleton told him, glancing about the 
There were cured furs and bird 


young savage at 
place. 
wings, deers’ antlers, old muskets, In- 
dian blankets, a rattler’s skin or two, 
and some shells, ornamenting the gray 
clapboarded room. The open fireplace 
showed an iron pot on an old-fash- 
ioned crane—Juanita’s invention—and 
the black shaggy dog that lay at Odd 
Jobbs’ feet seemed to fit into the sur- 
roundings. bunches of dried 
herbs and sweet grass hung from the 


Great 


rafters. 


“Am I? It’s good to be a savage.” 


Odd Jobbs began playing roughly with 
the shaggy dog. 

“But,” said Pendleton, twisting in his 
armchair, the most comfortable the mill 
could afford, “I’m very much in debt 
to you for being one. No one but a 
savage could have captured me on the 
flats, twisted ankle and all, and trudged 
home with me as unconcernedly as if I 
had been a basket of eggs instead 
of——” 

“President of the Windmill Hunting 
Club, editor of the worst American 
newspaper published—you’re helpless, 
so you may as well smile—and the em- 
ployer of Thirza Coventry. Never 
mind; you'll be well to-morrow, and 
ready to go on. Trust Juanita’s lini- 
ments for the trick.”’ 

“It wasn’t only the bringing me up 
here,” Pendleton added thoughtfully, 
his bright little eyes looking out at the 
open door and spying the returning fig- 
ure of Riseley, the reporter. “It was 
your story of your family—the way 
you’ve struggled ahead, and not been 
put in prison for some kind of man- 
slaughter. Only a nice up-to-date sav- 
age could bury the hatchet.” Pendleton 
laughed, but his sparkling little eyes 
softened. 

“Maybe. I don’t know. It was some- 
thing else than myself that changed 
things for me.” Odd Jobbs was think- 
ing of the faded orchid in his bill fold. 
“T wouldn't have told you the story if 
Thirza Coventry hadn't been tattletale 
enough to start it, and you, being a 
guest, had to be humored when you 
asked. I’m not fond of telling it. I’ve 
taught myself to forget.” 

Riseley’s thin, small figure came si- 
dling in at the door. He looked at Odd 
Jobbs inquiringly, then at his chief. 

“IT got it,” he said mysteriously. 
“Everything—her own writing.” He 
tapped his pocket significantly. 

“Did you?” said Pendleton, controll- 
ing his eagerness. 

Odd Jobbs seemed unaware that he 
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might take himself and his dog outside 
for a few moments. 

Riseley cleared his throat. 

“She says she 

Then he frowned, coughed, and 
looked meaningly at Odd Jobbs. 

“Bother!” said Pendleton. “Odd 
Jobbs is a Yankee. He won’t mind what 
is to burst on the public. Guess he’ll be 
glad some one has a turn at it. Blow 
ahead, Riseley. What did her ladyship 
agree to?” 

“She’s written the story herself—im- 
mense stuff, real thing!” chuckled the 
reporter. “And she’s signed this— 
agreeing to terms. I’m to send up the 
check to-morrow.” 

He held out a paper for Pendleton to 
see, but Odd Jobbs suddenly struck it 
out of his hand and, taking the small, 
thin-headed race-track reporter, ':!d 
him under one arm securely while he 
read what was written on the pages. 

“You can’t move,” he reminded Pen- 
dieton cheerfully. 

He crumpled the paper in his hand. 
Then he flung the reporter down and 
rifled his pockets until there tumbled out 
a great bulky envelope, with Lady Pat- 
ty’s seal and “My Own Story” written 
on it in her well-known slanting hand. 

Odd Jobbs put it inside his hunting 
jacket and, seating the reporter awk- 
wardly on a pile of skins, asked him 
what there was to it. 

“See here, John,” said Pendleton 
gruffly, “that’s enough. Very nice melo- 
drama, played with the right setting 
and so on—old mill, rough dog, young, 
fair-haired giant—but that’s enough! 
What is it to you if her ladyship 
chooses to give us Americans.a taste of 
royal scandal? She’ll be well paid. . It 
was of her own bargaining. She sent 
for me, and Riseley went as representa- 
tive.” Pendleton’s kindly little face was 
twisted into a perplexed scowl. 

Odd Jobbs had ripped the flap of the 
envelope and begun to read, holding the 
reporter on his pile of skins with one 





arm and with the other managing to 
turn the pages of closely written manu- 
script. He stopped at the second, and, 
releasing the reporter, put the manu- 
script back inside his own pocket; after 

which he said slowly: 

“How much is this worth to you—ten 
thousand? On the level?” 

“Of course it’s worth ten thousand! 
Without even reading it, I'll go for that. 
What is it to you? You’re an Ameri- 
can.” Pendleton grew fussy. 

“I’m a savage,” reminded Odd Jobbs 
doggedly. The faded orchid was very 
near his beating, indignant heart. “See 
here, Mr. Pendleton, you know my 
story, and you said you were sorry for 
me. Aren’t you sorry for a sensitive, 
unworldly girl who has some blind, 
foolish notion of selling this sacred 
stuff? Aren’t you?” 

“It’s not the same thing.” Pendleton 
came from Paw Paw, New Mexico, 
originally; how could he be expected 
to stop and sob over a royal misalli- 
ance? He could see the thing in type, 
he could hear the envious gnashing of 
teeth of other editors; what did he care 
for the crown and a Somebody and a 
broken-hearted woman who had made a 
romantic doctor promise to tell her little 
girl a fairy story when she grew up? 

“These people have rubbed it into 
you a bit,” Pendleton continued. 
“Aren’t you willing to play boomerang ? 
Why should you appoint ‘yourself cen- 
sor of what I buy and what that Eng- 
lish girl chooses to sell? Suppose I 
give in to you—at my own price—what 
then? My papers aren’t dependent on 
that one story for their circulation. 
Lord, we can hatch up a gypsy-queen 
romance for a Sunday special, and syn- 
dicate that almost as well. Why, Rise- 
ley, here, and the staff photographer, 
went over into Jersey and actually took 
a picture of a ghost—man behind a 
window curtain, bright lights, shadow 
—get the idea? Immense! Syndicated 
it into Mexico and the Philippines. It 
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isn’t that—only ” Pendleton’s small 
wrinkly face and bumpy head did not 
denote a willing submission to defeat 
or interference. 

“I want that story. I'll buy it from 
you,” said Odd Jobbs, with a sudden 
queer look in his face. “It means a 
great deal to me, Mr. Pendleton, to pro- 
tect that girl from any.thoughtless harm 
she may bring upon herself. I under- 
stand a little better than perhaps you 
think.” It was the practical first gen- 
eration speaking. “She hasn’t the re- 
motest idea of what it means—what its 
effects will be.” 

“Well, well!’ chuckled Pendleton, 
really enjoying the thing, and particu- 
larly Riseley’s discomfort. “And how 
much do you propose to pay me?” 

“Your own price,” Odd Jobbs an- 
swered. “Once I can see Lady Patty, 
I can convince her not to repeat such— 
such bargains. When I buy that story, 
I bind you both to silence. This man, 
too. He might easily change papers, 
you know.” Odd Jobbs surprised the 
New York reporter’s smug thoughts. 
“T’ll do just that, if you'll hurry and 
tell me p 

“Why? Banks closing?’ chortled 
Pendleton. “Odd Jobbs, you haven’t a 
hundred dollars to your name.” 

“Yes, I have—a hundred and ten,” 
Odd Jobbs corrected grimly. “But I'll 
get your money for you—and honestly.” 

“Then,” said Pendleton, feeling a 
genuine thrill, which did him more good 
as a tonic than any number of trips 
abroad, “I’m with you—since you seem 
to care such a heap. Money is always 
good to me. I'll sell you the story for 
the same price I would buy it for from 
Lady Patty, with the understanding 
that you settle the matter with her sat- 
isfactorily. She may demand ten thou- 
sand dollars from you, you know—for 
my ten thousand is the price of my si- 
lence.” 

Odd Jobbs nodded. 

“Ten thousand for me, and a thou- 


sand for Riseley,” Pendleton chuckled, 
since he had no idea that the terms 
could be met. 

Odd Jobbs drew a long breath. 

“T agree,” he answered. 

He gave a shrill whistle. Juanita, 
ambling, blear-eyed, came into the 
room. Odd Jobbs put a small shining 
revolver into her hand. He patted the 
dog and set him in front of Pendleton. 

“Watch them!” he said to squaw and 
dog alike. 

“T say ” began Riseley and Pen- 
dleton simultaneously. 

“You needn’t say anything until I 
come back.” Odd Jobbs paused to 
laugh. “They won’t hurt you—unless 
you try to move. -One may mumble 
and the other growl, if your chatter gets 
on their nerves. But don’t move.” 

Then he was gone, down the dusty- 
brown road in the direction of Doctor 
Dalrymple’s white house. He knew he 
could bank on the doctor. There was 
no doubt of that. But he had reached 
only the first bend in the road when he 
met Thirza Coventry, who told him 
that the doctor had left for a medical 
congress in Detroit, and would not be 
back until to-morrow. 

“Oh, Thirza, you haven’t any money, 
have you?’ Odd Jobbs asked wildly. 
“J mean a great deal No, of course 
not! I’m thinking out loud—that’s all. 
I wanted to borrow some money from 
the doctor. I am in very urgent need 
of it, and so Thirza , 

He stopped his nervous, broken chat- 
ter and began to speak in a low, quick 
voice. Thirza, looking closely into his 
face, whitened as he did so. 

“What can we do?” asked the second 
generation. 

“We must do something,” responded 
the first. “Has Tisdale any money? But 
it’d be so much better for him not to 
know.” 

“He hasn’t any,” Thirza admitted 
sadly. ‘Only debts.” 

Odd Jobbs left Thirza just outside 
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the drug store, asking her to wait there 
for him. He went over to the little 
bent operator and dictated a few words, 
to be sent to that same mysterious law 
firm, just the other side of the river. 
He came outside and paced up and 
down, talking to Thirza-in snatches as 
he waited for his reply. 

“T’ve tried the last thing,” he said 
to Thirza, as they turned back from 
the customs officer, who would have 
liked a bit of gossip. “If this fails me 
—why, then re 

The little bent operator came to the 
door waving a piece of yellow paper. 
Odd Jobbs read it in one fierce glance; 
then he slowly crumpled it in his strong 
hand. It read: 


Impossible to meet request before six 
o’clock. Nearing the end. 





Thirza looked at him compassion- 
ately. There was a terrible strained 
expression in the boy’s eyes. It fright- 
ened her. 

The bus for the race track began to 
load up from the recently arrived ferry- 
boat. The driver called out good- 
natured warnings as to holding on hats 
and keeping feet and arms inside the 
worn green railings. 

“What will you do?” 
Thirza softly. 

The sight of the bus had brought a 
new expression into his face, a grim, 
savage smile that roused in Thirza ac- 
tual dread. 

“Wait for me here,” was all he said. 
“T’ll get the money. Wait here. Don’t 
speak to any one, Thirza, and don’t 
worry. I’m not losing my head. I’m 
not going to play highwayman. I’m 
going to save Patty. Wait for me here.” 

He caught the departing bus, swing- 
ing into it bareheaded, waving to 
Thirza, who watched him, with a forced 
gayety. The Americans looked at him 
in amusement. They did not know he 
was one of their own, going to chance 
every cent he had in the world because 


whispered 


of a dusky-haired, gray-eyed Canadian 
girl’s impulsive folly. 

Nor did Odd Jobbs know that a cer- 
tain some one, with moneyed influence, 
had wished a certain horse to win, and 
a certain some one else had been willing 
to listen to the clink of dollars, and 
some one else here and some one else 
there had nodded ‘agreeably—to the 
same clink—and that as he sat in the 
creaking, toiling bus, the fate of his bet 
had long since been decided by the same 
men who had usurped his land. The 
big chance was to win that day—even 
had Odd Jobbs not been praying, in his 
heathen-lover fashion, that it might be 
so. 

“Tisdale will never marry her, if this 
gets out,” Odd Jobbs told himself 
grimly as the stage creaked along. 
“He’s that type. And she loves him, I 
suppose. Anyway, she’s got to be pro- 
tected.” The coach was passing the old 
graveyard now; the tops of the two 
crosses, one white, one gray, seemed to 
promise him that he would be able to 
pay this price. The stage wound up the 
steep road; you could catch a glimpse 
of Ben Airly. Some of the visitors said 
it must be an institution; red brick 
buildings usually were. 

Odd Jobbs caught his breath, a queer, 
cold wave sweeping over him. He was 
going back to the site of the Jobbs’ trag- 
edy, just as he had prophesied, to get 
from that very land the money he 
should have had. He was going back— 
and he would win. There was no ques- 
tion of that in his mind. It was his 
land, he told himself hysterically; after 
twenty years, he was coming in at the 
gateway. 

He bought a ticket, rubbing elbows 
with the carefree, happy. people, and 
dashed down into the betting ring, 
watching the bookmakers, consulting 
his program. And all the while, as in a 
moving-picture film, images from the 
past rose before him. Here was the 
place where the old well curb had 
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stood; it was a ticket window now. 
The club inclosure was where he used 
to feed the lambs; it was filled with 
brightly dressed, loud-voiced women 
with red and green parasols. The old 
barns had occupied the spot now used 
for the trainers’ quarters; jockeys in 
bright satin suits stood about talking 
and snapping their whips, and some- 
times a diamond-studded, plaid-suited 
tout, of a fast-passing type, would come 
blatantly into their circle and absorb the 
conversation. And there—there was 
the judges’ stand; he saw again the old 
slanting front room, with its base- 
burner stove, and the wooden rocking- 
chair in which he had crept into tender 
arms and been sung to sleep. After 
twenty years The judges’ stand 
And all over this course his peo- 
ple’s charred bodies had been scattered, 
to be hooted at by Canadian farmers! 

He would have to wait until the next 
race—every moment seemed an era. 
This was the horse—the hundred-to- 
one shot. Ten dollars with this fawning 
bookmaker; quick—twenty with an- 
other, before they consulted with each 
other; fifty here, twenty there, and ten 
here. Yes, that was the horse; his color 
was blue, his name Masquerader. 

Odd Jobbs did not hear the shouts 
when the bugle sounded, when the 
starter whipped the horses into line, 
when every field glass was trained upon 
the line of slender, panting, beautiful 
beasts. Masquerader—blue- Mas- 
querader—a hundred and ten dollars on 
a hundred to one shot—eleven thou- 
sand dollars—and he would win! 

They were off. A cloud of dust, a 
scurry of hoofs, hoarse cries from the 
people. Faster, faster! The judges 
stood with their glasses raised to their 
eyes. But a certain yellow-haired giant 
knew who would win, knew even as he 
turned his back on the flying spots of 
dark color now on the far side of the 
course. He knew as surely as he knew 
that where these same judges stood 


waiting his mother had sung him to 
sleep; as surely as he knew that retri- 
bution was his; that he loved Patty 
Rose and was saving her; that he was 
doing for her what he had longed to 
do ever since that first day in the grave- 
yard when he had made her cry. He 
was not beating any one physically for 
her, as he had told her he could do— 
but he was saving her. The crowd was 
a wild,. shrill sobh—the horses were in— 
Masquerader had won the Derby! 

Odd Jobbs cashed in his tickets. 
Painted women smiled invitingly ; plaid- 
suited gentlemen tried to tell him of 
certain sure things; but he was gone. 
The avell curb and the barns, the old 
barracks, his mother in her rocking- 
chair—that was what he had seen, not 
the race track. He was gone. He had 
slipped, as it were, into the land of 
memory, and had taken from it the 
treasures that memory alone possesses, 
turning them into rude dollars for the 
sake of the woman he loved. Well— 
he was a bit tired. 

He caught the returning bus, empty, 
since the racegoers seldom leave until 
the last card has been run. Eleven 
thousand dollars in green crisp bills! 

Thirza, catching sight of him, came 
running to meet him. It was not like 
Odd Jobbs to stand hatless, hoarsely 
yelling at her, with tears streaming 
down his cheeks, or to gasp out his 
incoherent words. She was 


story in 
almost afraid of him as he dragged her 
back to the old mill, where, in peaceful 


drowsiness, Juanita guarded Riseley 
with the revolver, and the shaggy black 
dog stood at his distance in front of the 
millionaire editor. 

And Pendleton, seeing the money 
and hearing the boy’s story, drew out a 
slip of paper and wrote a few lines on 
it. 

“‘Here’s your receipt, Odd Jobbs,” he 
said slowly. “And a woman who is 
loved like that is made a princess by 
just the rareness of such a love!” 
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The receipt was the suggestion to 
the Windmill Hunting Club that John 
Jobbs be made a member without the 
usual procedure or fee. 

The telegraph boy, coming in at the 
door, was a trifle startled by the tab- 
leau he found. The message he brought 
read to the world: 


Caught fingers in swing door. Will for- 
ward amount at once. Hope not too late. 


But to Odd Jobbs it read that the 
American Racing Association had been 
convinced that their title to the club- 
house site was anything but clear—in 
fact, that it was decidedly muddy and 
splashed ; and that, in order to keep up 
the tremendous profits which that same 
bit of land yielded to them, it would 
be wiser to pay to one John Jobbs, de- 
frauded heir, a sum considerably more 
than ten thousand dollars, for which 
sum the aforesaid John Jobbs would 
forfeit whatever claims, and so forth. 
The association could ill afford an anti- 
racing crusade born of the story of a 
.boy’s stolen property. The same care- 
ful plan that he had mentioned shyly 
to the Lady Patty had come at the close 
of his long day as a laurel wreath to his 
efforts. 

“TI think,” said Odd Jobbs slowly to 
Pendleton, “that I'll pay the fee, sir. 
Thank you for recommending me to be 
one of you.” 

A half hour later, Thirza, Odd Jobbs, 
Riseley, and Juanita, wended their way 
to the justice of the peace. He was 
busy, just then, marrying Adeline 
Shortsleeves and Timothy Harmless, so 
his wife said, her face red with curios- 
ity, but he would be ready to marry any 
one else in a very few moments. 

Presently came the bride and groom, 
and Thirza, slipping away for a mo- 
ment, kissed her, and shook hands with 
the fisherman, and was told, in turn, 
that the long life of “making charac- 
ter and knitted booties” had come to an 
end. Had the doctor been there, he 


would have said the ladder had fallen 
to the first rung and begun to climb 
again. 

By and by, the four stood before the 
justice, and the reporter swore sol- 
emnly to keep silence as to so and so. 
It was here that Miss Crittenden, pass- 
ing by, caught sight of the young peo- 
ple, and dispatched the news through- 
out Guelph that they were married. 
Whereas, the actual bride and groom 
were given time to escape on an early 
ferryboat for a honeymoon in the 
States. 

It had begun to rain when Thirza left 
the old mill. She was half running, 
half walking up the brown road, trying 
to think connectedly, when she saw Tis- 
dale coming swiftly toward her, with- 
out an umbrella, his hat jammed down 
over his eyes. She stepped to-one side 
of the road, hoping he would pass. 

But he stopped and, lifting his hat, 
despite the increasing rain, said: 

“Congratulations, Mrs. Jobbs!” 

“Why, Tisdale ” faltered Thirza. 

“Rather sudden, wasn’t it?” He bit 
his lips and waited for her to speak. 
“Patty and I are delighted. Hear Miss 
Shortsleeves married Harmless. Splen- 
did thing—quite approve. Did you go 
it four-in-hand ?” 

Thirza shook her head. 

“Is that your idea of humor, Tis: 
dale ?” 

It was raining torrents now, but they 
stood in the road, these young people, 
quite absorbed in each other. Thirza’s 
white dress was sadly splashed, and 
Tisdale’s serge suit crinkled danger- 
ously about the edges. 

“You must excuse me,” said Tisdale, 
though he made no move to go. “I’ve 
important business on the American 
side.” 

“I’m not married,” Thirza answered 
quickly. “I’m not going to be.” 

“But you were seen with the justice 
of the peace and Odd Jobbs > 

“Not to be married ; quite otherwise.” 
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“Then,” said Tisdale, drawing a long 
breath, “come over here into the shel- 
ter. You’re being soaked.” They 
moved to one side of the road, onto the 
sagging porch of a _ long-abandoned 
schoolhouse. 

“Tf,” continued Tisdale, “you are not 
married, I am not engaged.” 

“Not engaged! Tisdale!” 

“Or intoxicated. I’m quite myself. 
Thirza, I love you. I’m free to marry 
you and to work for you. Now tell me 
what it was all about x 

“But——” She was still thinking of 
Patty and the crown and Tisdale’s 
whole future, which had been planned 
for the sole purpose of marriage with 
Patty ; 

Here Tisdale bent, and woke her 
from her stoic little reverie with a kiss. 


After a long wait, Juanita, holding a 
green cotton umbrella over her head, 
saw Gibbs beckoning her to step into a 
closed carriage. 


“My lady will be here in a moment,” 


he said. He could not understand why, 
at eight o’clock, in a severe rainstorm, 
the Indian squaw from the mill should 
appear with a note for Lady Patty; and 
why, after reading the note, Lady Patty 
should order the closed carriage and in- 
sist on driving to the old mill, refusing 
to listen to any remonstrances. Neither 
could Gibbs understand why Mr. Lar- 
kin had rushed out of the house and 
left Lady Patty, white and strangely 
silent, in the library. But not being paid 
to understand, Gibbs merely waited to 
help Lady Patty into the carriage and 
mount the box with unperturbed dig- 
nity. 

After a long, splashy ride, Gibbs 
helped both the squaw—who had never 
ridden in a carriage before—and Patty 
out and in at the old mill door. Can- 
dles lit the bare room, in which only 
Odd Jobbs was standing. Patty did not 
know that Pendleton was upstairs, his 
ankle still holding him prisoner. The 


old squaw toddled off, with a mumble, 
and the shaggy black dog rose to growl 
threateningly. 

“Why have you sent for me? Where 
is Thirza?”’ she asked, wrapping her 
long cloak about her more closely. 

Odd Jobbs drew a chair before the 
fire and asked her to sit down. The 
glow from the flame kissed the dusky- 
brown braids. He smiled wistfully as 
he studied her serious face. 

“IT am not married to Thirza,” he 
said, surprising her thoughts. “Tisdale 
Larkin and Thirza have just been here. 
It seems some One saw us at the office 
of the justice, and didn’t believe young 
people could be there for any other pur- 
pose. We left that to Miss Shortsleeves 
and Harmless.” He paused to laugh. 
Still the dusky head was not turned to- 
ward him, 

“Patty, we went there to swear to 
silence Riseley and Mr. Pendleton— 
now do you understand?” He laid an 
envelope on the table. “When Riseley 
came back here and told Pendleton what 
had happened—I found Pendleton on 
the flats, with a sprained ankle; that’s 
how he happened to be here—I could 
have beaten you!” 

The dusky head turned with a start. 

“Could you?” she asked defiantly. 

“Yes. You had no right to do such 
a thing, no matter what your motive, 
even if you didn’t understand, as Tis- 
dale told me just now, that you had no 
right. But I saved you. I’ve kept your 
secret.” 

“How ?” 

“I bought it back from Riseley and 
Pendleton at the same price you were 
to be given. That was why we were at 
the office of the justice. Thirza and 
Juanita were witnesses; they could be 
trusted.” 

“How did you get the money?” 

“IT went back to my old home—the 
race-track site—and I won the Derby 
Day race on a hundred-to-one shot. 
Masquerader was the horse. I knew I 
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should win as surely as I knew you 
would come here to-night, when you 
were sent for. There! Take the story, 
tear it up—ah, better still, drop those 


pages in the fire. Let me watch you do‘ 


it—please !” 

Obediently, as if she were a little 
child, she let the pages of finely written 
manuscript flutter down into the flames. 
Together they watched them crumble. 

“That’s all.” Odd Jobbs broke the 
silence. 

“Thank” you,” said Patty, with soft 
awkwardness. “Thank you.” P 

“I sent for you because there were 
no listening servants here. I felt it 
would be better. Patty, once I told 
you I would do anything in the world 
for you, and I’ve waited eagerly for a 
chance to prove the truth of what I 
said. I would do much, much more 
than this—if I could have the opportu- 
nity.” 

But Patty did not seem to hear him. 
For all she said was: 

“Thirza and _ Tisdale 
Thirza and Tisdale?” 

“Because they are going to be mar- 
ried. Tisdale shook hands with me. He 
said he wanted to be friends.” 

Patty’s face quivered. 

“That is good.” She moved one slip- 
pered foot out toward the fire to poke 
in the last protruding edge of her en- 
velope. 

“It is good,” agreed Odd Jobbs, ris- 
ing and coming over to the fireplace. 

“IT told Tisdale I wouldn’t marry 
him,” Patty added. “I told him it was 
wrong for us to try going on as we 
had been doing. That was why I made 
the test. I thought that if I had all 
this money, we could go away and be- 
gin as simple people begin—that we 
would learn to care—perhaps. I did 
not know it was a sordid story. I didn’t 
realize the wrong in it.” 

“I know—I understand. For if you 
had, I should not have bought it back.” 

“I thought you loved Thirza,” Patty 


here—why 


began, folding and unfolding a panel 
in her cape. 

“No. I admire and trust her. We 
are friends, but that is all.” 

“Would that be enough to make a 
man creep, on a cold night, to a balcony 
window to watch her pray—or to have 
her throw him a flower?” 

“No; it would be because the good 
friend knew what it would mean to have 
a flower belonging to the woman he 
loved better than anything in the world. 
See!” And he opened a bill fold and 
showed a crumbling, faded orchid. 

Patty rose to her feet. 

“Oh, Odd Jobbs!” she said, with a 
hurt, tender little cry. 

“You are a princess,” finished Odd 
Jobbs whimsically. “You know what 
their rule is—to select the man they 
love and tell him so.” 

“Then,” said Patty quickly, in a ring- 
ing voice, “I love you! I want to marry 
you! I have always loved you—ever 
since that first day. I want you to hold 
me close—and let me whisper Y 


The doctor laid his straw hat on the 
grass and drew a long reflective breath. 
The two crosses, “Narzette Jobbs, Aged 
Twenty-five,” and “Patricia Rose, Aged 
Twenty,” stood on either side of him. 

The doctor’s ladder was broken; the 
fourth generation, dusky-haired and 
gray-eyed, had come back to the first. 
tawny and strong and “fearless, while 
the third had found safety in the sec- 
ond’s capable hands; and there were 
formed two separate doorsteps of the 
old style, flag-stoned, lily-bordered, 
leading into homes. 

On the gray weather-beaten cross of 
Patricia Rose, a butterfly alighted, a 
golden, dainty thing, a symbol of joy. 
On the newer, whiter cross, the willow 
tree had dropped a slender green spray, 
as if to tell this mother that her boy had 
won his laurels. 

“Your children are happy,” the doc- 
tor said softly. 








JIE R. GINGER: 


FTER Eddy had gone over to 
A the Apex Producers, Incor- 
porated, his salary had so pros- 

pered that he had bought a little farm. 
Not much of a farm; a bit of ground 
known as the old Durgan place, set 
back from the road and displaying an 
old two-story house with a tumbling 
barn at the rear. Yet it would be a 


summer home for his mother and lit- 
tle brothers after he had fixed it up. 
And being off for two weeks, he was 
fixing it up now. 

For two days he had had a guest, 


whose name—real, not  reel—was 
Henry Palmer. In thé profession it 
was something much fancier, something 
you would at once recognize, for 
Palmer has fame. He is a film idol. 

He is that handsome, smiling, six- 
foot fellow, of the raven bang and 
the Roman nose and the svelte waist, 
whom we always see returning from 
the luxurious club to his father’s sump- 
tuous home, and there spurning the 
plan to marry him to the heiress ; whom 
we then follow to Alaska, where we 
see him discovering the plot to blow 
up the mine, rescuing the deeds, and 
escaping from the saloon in pursuit of 
the villain, whom he chases through the 
storm and throws over the cliff just in 
time to save the girl, whom he tenderly 
embraces just as the sun sinks behind 


them across the waters of Kadiak Bay. 
He is also the dashing Union soldier 
accused of being a spy, who finds the 
enemies’ plans and is wounded while 
saving the general’s daughter. He is 
the young King of Bragundia, traveling 
his realm in disguise and saving the 
American heiress who has been kid- 
naped by the grand duke. He is the 
young Russian nobleman; the gallant 
Roman tribune ; he is pioneer or prince, 
Turk or Norseman or Irishman, early 
biblical or early Californian; and early 
and late he is cowboy. But always 
he is handsome and dauntless and noble, 
nimble of wit and leg—such legs !— 
and always he is the prompt rescuer of 
lovely ladies in distress. 

In brief, he is the being you know 
as Palmersmith de Poy. 
one or two reasons why 
he was sojourning at Eddy’s obscure 
little up-in-the-hills farm. In the first 
place, he had returned from the West- 
ern field with a sprained ankle. Also, 
his contract being up with the Vindi- 
cator producers, he was contemplating 
a move to the Apex, and needed time 
to think. But most of all, he was 
thinking up a photo play of his own, 
because then he would have not only 
a salary, but royalties. 

“But,” said Eddy, amazed, “you don’t 
need royalties.” 


There were 
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“Never mind if I need ‘em. I want 
em.” 

“Oh, all right,” said Eddy, who was 
pleased enough to have his old friend 
come to stay with him. “If you just 
won’t get lonesome. You’re used to 
so much admiration.” 

So he came up to the farm—where, 
after all, he was not to suffer from 
lack of admiration, for it followed him 
there, via the R. F. D. When Eddy 
saw the first batch of mail, he was 
staggered. It came at breakfast on 
Saturday morning. 

“Are they love letters, Palm?” 

“Yeah. Mostly. Help yourself. 
I’m sick of ’em.” 

“Cad! J never get letters—not from 
the public.” 

“Well, you don’t expect to, do you? 
No one loves a villain. And you're 
not even a villain. You’re a back-alley, 
wife-beating, dope-fiend sneak thief. 
Who would love you?” 

Eddy sighed. Just possibly his name 
will identify him to you—Eddy Hoddy, 
the chap who does the slink parts, such 
as gangster, window pryer, and safe 
opener. He huddles behind walls, and 
leaps off freight trains, and snoops be- 
hind stacks, and poisons the race horse, 
and dopes the girl in the café; a chap 
who stabs in the back and runs, usually 
home to a starving wife in a shawl who 
does washing, from whom he wrests 
the savings and escapes after choking 
her into swearing secrecy. They are 
dastard parts, but Eddy has put such 
thought into them that he is now easily 
the leading sneak for the Apex people. 
Yet artistic satisfaction is all he gets, 
except the money. As he said just 
mow, it has brought him no love letters. 

That was how he came to be curious 
about Palmer’s. And, Palmer encour- 
aging him, he did take over the private- 
secretary job and opened up some of 
the missives; to some of which, in spite 
of his asserted fatigue, Palmer listened 
complacently enough. 


“I didn’t suppose they’d go it so 
steep,’ admitted Eddy after three or 
four perusals. “Lord, here’s a poem! 
‘To the Mountaintop Man.’ Think of 
that, would you?” 

He read the verse, a sort of vision 
of the hero upon a lofty summit, gaz- 
ing upon a subjected universe while the 
sun sank crimson in the west. 

“Keep that one out!” commanded 
Palmer. 

Eddy grinned. 

“Say, here’s a photograph. Want 
it?” Palmer wearily nodded, and Eddy 
unwrapped a four-by-ten platinum por- 
trait, which seemed to strike him, as 
he did not at once relinquish it. “Say, 
girlie, there’s nothing the matter with 
you!” He turned it over. “‘To the 
Handsomest Man of the Movies; from 
M. A.’” He continued to gaze at the 
picture until Palmer extracted it from 
his grasp. 

“Hmm—pretty girl, all right. Nice 
eyes. And mouth. But she’s a blonde. 
And, Eddy, I feel like if I’d ever see 
another blonde real soon, I'd die.” 

Thereat he poured out for the twenti- 
eth time his plaint of the girl he’d 
worked opposite to the last three West- 
ern weeks; a plaint of temper—on her 
side—and of contrariness and vanity, 
and particularly of avoirdupois. She 
was the one who had made the horse 
fall on his foot in the get-away scene, 
and the mere thought of her was al- 
most more than he could stand. 

All of which Eddy heard not, be- 
ing absorbed by the photograph of 
“M. A.,” until Palmer asked him to 
open the letters that looked like busi- 
ness. For often a firm wanted to name 
a collar or a cigarette after him, or 
requested his indorsement: for a cock- 
tail‘or a shampoo. And these things 
meant money. And while, for the film, 
Palmer spent some skill in gallantly 
spurning paternal heritages and other 
emoluments, in private life he put not 
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so much as sixty seconds into any such 
fool “business.” 

But instead of reading, Eddy began 
to laugh. He had a fine infectious 
ha-ha that went with his face off the 
film, a face open and pallike, no more 
like a sneak’s than yours or mine. 

“What’s so funny, you gumshoe 
demanded Palmer. 

But Eddy merely extended the let- 
ter, a typed and longish missive, which, 
after a ceremonious superscription, read 
as follows: 


9? 


My Dear Mr, dE Poy: I’m just scared of 
one thing—maybe you won't read this. 
That’s why I typed it. I had sense enough 
not to use pink paper. 

Have you received a photograph of a girl 
that says on the back: “To the Handsomest 
Man of the Movies—from M. A.”? 

I’m not M. A. I’m her friend. It’s a hard 
place to fill sometimes. And I’m not worried 
about /er—I’m worried about me. I go with 
her to the movies, and she goes all the time, 
because she’s crazy about them, and she’s 
crazy about you. And I’m not. But I'll get 
crazy if I have to watch you very much 
longer, if you don’t change your style of act- 
ing. I don’t want to insult you, but did it 
ever occur to you that some people might 
get sick of seeing an actor just look good 
looking? 

Why don’t you ever do something dif- 
ferent? Why don’t you act? I can tell 
every move you’re going to make before you 
make it. You are good looking, but that’s 
not acting. Honest, Mr. Handsomest, don’t 
you ever forget your looks? Of course, all 
that riding and swimming stuff is fine, but 
most of the time you just look good looking. 
Why don’t you do something unbecoming? 
Why don’t you act? 

When M. A. told me she'd sent her pic- 
ture, I felt like I’d scream. And I just had 
to sit down and tell you that there’s one girl 
in this land who is not crazy about you—not 
for a cent. If you’d act, it might be dif- 
ferent. 

Just to show I’m not ashamed, I’m going 
to sign my full name, just like this—yours 
truly, bored to death, SaraH HuGHEs. 

Greendale, N. J. 


As he read this letter, Palmer rap- 
idly registered the emotions of aston- 
ishment, chagrin, and indignation. 


“The everlasting nerve! Little damn’ 
spitfire !” 

But Eddy had snatched the letter 
from the floor. 

“Greendale ? 
sey? Whadda you know 

Greendale was the little village down 
beyond the hills. 

Eddy became suddenly exuberant. 

“Shush, shush, Handsomest! Don’t 
take on like that. It’s only a girl—it 
isn't the public! And say, Palm, see 
here—you say you don’t care about this 
picture of littlke M. A.? Give her to 
me, will you? Hey?” 

“Take it and be damned!” 

Anything so closely allied to Sarah 
Hughes was distasteful to Palmer. 
Eddy put the picture on the mantel, be- 
neath a rifle that hung from a peg, and 
thereafter he came often and stood be- 
fore it, pensive. 

“Oh, you little M. A.!” he would 
say, and blow a kiss from the tip of 
his hammer, or saw, or whatever im- 
plement of house fixing he chanced at 
the moment to be carrying. 

In the two days that the farm had 
harbored the film favorite, while, in- 
deed, vehicles had passed up and down 
the road at the foot of the lane, none 
had turned in until this morning, when 
a boy with a load of melons for town 
came to the house to ask for the loan 
of a piece of rope. And as Eddy was 
getting the rope, Palmer limped idly 
to the door. 

The boy was a faithful weekly pa- 
tron of the Greendale movies, and he 
recognized the film favorite off the bat. 

Palmer had had adulation by mail, 
but none vocal until now for two whole 
days. Nor was this vocal so much as 
ocular—and votive. The boy went to 
his cart and brought back his six 
choicest melons, which he laid at 
Palmer’s feet. 

“Say, you sure are him, ain’t you? 
It ain’t no fake?” 

“I’m the real Palmersmith de Poy,” 


Greendale, New Jer- 


” 
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was the gracious reply. “Thanks for 
the melons.” 

“Why didn’t you give him a dime?” 
said Eddy, when the boy, suffused with 
pride, bursting with the news he was 
to convey abroad, departed to his 
melon cart again. 

“Oh, he’s all right,” said Palmer. 

It happened that Eddy himself was 
due in Greendale that afternoon to get 
certain freight from New York. 

“Hope you don’t mind being alone, 
Palmer,” he said at dinner. “I can’t 
get back right away with that nag of 
mine.” 

The nag was an ancient creature that 
drew a sort of buckboard when suffi- 
ciently urged. 

“Oh, don’t hurry. I’m doing my 
scenario. The climax part.” 

“Hero to the rescue, as per usual? 
Hm!” Eddy looked over at his guest. 
“Say, did you ever pull off that stunt 
in real life? I mean real, not reel.” 

“Well, no. Did you ever heave 
bricks at a factory owner?” 

“Never knew one. But say, I be- 
lieve I’d like to fall into this girl-rescue 
business some time. I get tired now 
and then’ of the back-alley, woman- 
choking line. It would be mighty agree- 
able to do the noble, brave act for once. 
Not in the film. My own work’s good 
there, and I aim to make it the best 
coward work on the screen. But the 
sure thing It'd sort of even up, 
like. But I guess it’s out of my line.” 
He went over to the mantel, garnished 
with the portrait of M. A. “Say, she’s 
a beaut! See here, if any one tries to 
steal her while I’m gone, shoot him on 
the spot, hear? Only, you’d have to 
load the gun.” He remained a moment 
longer at the shrine, registering pen- 
siveness. Then he went out to har- 
ness the nag. 

He returned precipitately, much ex- 
cited. 

“Say—guess! J/’m in luck! Found 
something—something slick in my own 


a hobo out there behind 
Say, honest, you otto pipe 


line, Palm 
the barn. 
him !” 

“Hobo?” 
thused. 

“But if you saw him! If you saw 
his line! Why, Palm, a line of furtive 
business that beats anything I ever saw 
in my life! Say, if I could get on to 
it, my fortune’s made. Why, I couldn’t 
have prayed for anything like that!” 

“Watcha going to do—tie him up and 
study him?” 

“First I’m going to feed him.” Eddy 
had been collecting food, which he ar- 
ranged on a box on the back stoop, 
disregarding Palmer’s remonstrance: 
“Hey, watcha taking my melons for?” 
A few moments later he convoyed to 
these victuals a dusty individual who 
hardly so much walked as manipulated 
his progress by sending ahead feeler- 
like glances, like the antennz of an in- 
sect, and then, gaining the calculated 
spot, skirmishing for the next in the 
same furtive way. Pendent rags en- 
hanced his resemblance to some crea- 
ture that had come up out of the tall 
grass. 

With a strange soundlessness, he fell 
to at the food Eddy had provided. To 
Eddy’s free-and-easy flow of speech 
he gave no—at least audible—reply, but 
made hunching movements, while his 
long arms, reaching for the viands, had 
a curious unescapable stealthiness, like 
the tentacles of an octopus. 

“He could suck blood,” gloated Eddy, 
whose enthusiasm was almost overcom- 
ing him. “If I can get on to him,” he 
repeated to Palmer, “I’ve got every- 
thing else in the sneak line skinned a 
thousand miles. I wouldn’t lose him 
—not for this farm!” 

And a little later Palmer heard him 
bribing the creature. 

“My friend in there,” he was saying 
—‘And damn his nerve!” thought 
Palmer—‘“is an invalid, and he’s scared 
to stay here alone. I’ve just got to go 


Palmer was not at all en- 
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to town, but he’ll pay you five dollars 
if you'll stay till I get back.” 

“Like thunder I will!” said Palmer, 
when Eddy entered. 

“Oh, my five, you simp! See here, 
Palm, he says he’ll stay, but suppose 
he got away? Now, as a favor, Palm, 
won't you just try to keep him till I 
get back? He won’t bother you—I told 
him to stay outdoors.” 

Palmer promised. A little later Eddy 
departed townward behind the leisurely 
nag, which took its way down the lane 
with the minute care of a tight-rope 
walker. 

But Palmer never thought of the 
furtive one again. 

For Palmer was making for himself 
a part he hoped would be the biggest 
of his career, and this afternoon he was 
to conceive the climax. How could 
he think of anything else? 


The boy with the load of melons dis- 
posed of his stock at the White Front 
Grocery. Here, too, he unbottled him- 
self of the seething tidings about the 
great movie idol, Palmersmith de Poy. 
Perhaps the most responsive of his 
hearers was the grocer’s boy, who be- 
lieved the tidings, and who carried 
them with him on his morning’s de- 
livery; so that by the time he reached 
the residence of James Albert, the 
banker, they had been somewhat widely 
spread. 

His audience here consisted of Miss 
Madeline Albert herselfi—who was in 
the kitchen making mayonnaise, for 
to-day she entertained the Lotus Club 
(young ladies) at luncheon—and of her 
bosom friend, Sarah Hughes, who had 
come over to help and was now doing 
the sandwiches. 

Is it needful to say that the luncheon 
faded into comparative insignificance? 

Madeline was so agitated that the 
mayonnaise reflected her emotions, and 
her mother, at the last moment, had to 
send out for a manufactured product. 


But Sarah Hughes, while deeply moved, 
kept her head and sliced the loaves into 
properly thin and uniform sections, 
which, with pimento between, won fa- 
vorable comment at their demise. But 
then Sarah had not sent her photograph 
to the idol. 

“Do you believe it?” asked Madeline 
for the tenth time, when her mother 
was out of the kitchen. 

“Well, it’s the kind of thing that 
wouldn’t start of itself,” said Sarah. 
“And they say some one’s moved onto 
that old farm.” 

“TI don’t believe it,’’ said Madeline, 
meaning that she did. “Say, after it’s 
all over this afternoon, let’s ride up 
and see.” Not only was Madeline giv- 
ing a luncheon, but afterward she was 
taking the Lotus to the movies. By 
riding up, she meant taking her car, 
for, being the banker’s daughter, such 
things were possible for her. “Will 
you, Sarah?” 

“I certainly will not. Good Lord, 
Madeline, you sent your picture to him 
—do you want to throw yourself at 
him bodily besides?” 

“Of course not. 
veiled.” 

“But what for? What excuse would 
we have? We'd have to go right to 
the house—you know how it sets back 
from the road.” 

“But,” said Madeline, who had been 
cerebrating, “Sarah! Don’t you see? 
I mean about the Courier? Mr. Honty 
has taken your articles, and he asked 
for some more. You could interview 
—him—for the Courier! And I’d just 
keep on my veil.” 

“If you kept on a veil, he’d know 
who you were for sure, a hot day like 
this.” 

“Why, how so? 
live here, Sarah.” 

Here was something Sarah could not 
very well explain, for Madeline knew 
nothing about that letter. But Sarah 
knew, and she considered it far too 


But we could go 


He doesn’t know I 
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risky to appear before the idol in com- 
pany with Madeline, veiled or unveiled. 
Therefore, she refused obstinately to 
have anything to do with the proposal, 
which seemed to Madeline so unrea- 
sonable that, had it not been that the 
luncheon needed their codperation as 
well as their expedition, the matter 
might have led to words. Yet the sub- 
ject no more departed from Sarah’s 
mind than from Madeline’s. Nor could 
it have done in any case. 

In fact, the luncheon was pervaded 
by the actor almost as if he had been 
there in person. Every member of the 
Lotus had heard the news, and brought 
it with her. Never had anything so 
thrilling and so romantic happened to 
the club before. They talked De Poy; 
they ate and drank De Poy; De Poy 
was in the finger bowls; crumbs of De 
Poy were carried away in the napkins. 
Madeline may have been the only Lotus 
girl to give her worship material ex- 
pression, but in vocal devotion to the 
actor she had a rival in every member 
of the club—save Sarah Hughes. 

And then one daring girl projected 
a plan. To-morrow afternoon they 
were to make up an auto party, and— 
chaperoned, of course—pay a call ppon 
the idol, bearing flowers and autograph 
albums and an invitation to him to ad- 
dress the Lotus at its next meeting, on 
“The Place of the Movies in the Mod- 
ern Drama.” 

Seething with this plan, they went 
to the movies. 

Madeline had become separated from 
Sarah Hughes in the theater—in fact, 
their late little difference had kept them 
apart; but once more Madeline was 
cerebrating. She was thinking about 
her photograph. 

If he were at that farm, then his 
mail—the mail that had taken her pho- 
tograph to New York—must have been 
forwarded to him. In short, he had 
her picture at the farm. Now, wher- 
ever Madeline had presented the plati- 


num semblance of her features, it had 
been given conspicuous place—particu- 
larly on mantels. Suppose he had it 
on his mantel? And those girls going 
there to-morrow 

She was not a girl to lack a plausible 
excuse. Midway of the film, she was 
excusing herself from her guests—who 
were interested in the play anyhow— 
and in the gloom of the back rows was 
seeking Sarah Hughes. 

But Sarah had disappeared. 

A little later, Madeline, too, had 
gone. 

Sarah had the start. But Sarah could 
have only the Hughes’ family horse, 
and—Madeline had a car. 

She was heavily veiled. 

On the way she passed a slow-mov- 
ing buggy or buckboard, laden with 
grain bags and large boxes, and driven 
by a nice-looking frank-faced young 
man whom she did not recall ever hav- 
ing seen before. 


It was now the moment when 
Palmer, the scenario builder, should 
have been winding up the tense climax 
that was to perfect the most thrilling 
part he had ever played before the lens. 
Why, then, was he sitting at the table 
amid his litter of paper, head grasped 
in clenched hands, eyes glowering in 
savage gloom? 

This: He had simply struck a snag. 
At the very time when he should have 
been most triumphant, the whole thing 
had collapsed, the thrill had ceased to 
operate, the originality had staled. And 
who was to blame? 

Sarah Hughes, of Greendale. 

Her letter had gone to the waste- 
basket, but its phrases had stuck in his 
subconsciousness, and now worked to 
the surface like nettle thorns: “You 
can’t act-——-” “You don’t do anything 
but look good looking.” “Don’t you 
ever do anything different?” 

“Different.” That was the _ real 
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prober of his conscience. For Palmer 
had a conscience. He had grazed the 
rim of self-criticism at times; at times 
he had glimpsed the realm of the art 
of acting—even film acting; had pon- 
dered a possible elevation of his talents 
from field-day stunts and “looking 
good looking” to real histrionic achieve- 
ment. But always two forces had kept 
him from the adventure. One was the 
adulation that poured upon him through 
the mails; the other was his producer, 
who lived by the conviction that “the 
old stuff goes.” ‘‘Goes” means “pays,” 
and so Palmer had continued putting 
out the old and reliable, and the stream 
of letters gauged his success and in- 
sured his salary. And Palmer was 
partial to his salary. 

But underneath he had an artistic 
conscience. And Sarah Hughes had 
given it a jolt. That was why his won- 
derful plot turned suddenly stale—why 
every scene and every bit of the “busi- 
ness” therein revealed itself inexorably, 
unflavorously, as just the old stuff, no 
more “different” than more sirup on 
griddle cakes. Yet it was his oppor- 
tunity; for it was his own scenario, to 
do with as he liked. 

In this savage dejection he did not 
see the furtive figure that deviously ap- 
proached the house from the barn. He 
did not hear the step—too stealthy, any- 
how—on the back stoop, or its prog- 
ress, even more stealthy, behind him to 
the mantel where reposed the picture 
of M. A. and the suspended rifle. 
Eddy’s “find” had evidently developed 
latent ambitions, and these were forti- 
fied by the possession of the rifle, which 
he obtained quite noiselessly from its 
peg. These movements, to repeat, were 
unseen by Palmer. 

Sarah Hughes had left her horse at 
the foot of the grass-grown path. Al- 
though her heart beat fast, she went 
bravely on. She heard voices in the 
house, too. She had reached the open 
door and was on the point of knocking 


5 


when she stopped short, her mouth and 
eyes flying open, her face blanching. 

At the table sat the gréat actor, his 
hands above his head ; over against him, 
back to the door, a terrible insectlike 
figure half crouched, half curved, hold- 
ing a rifle directly at the famous De 
Poy chest; on the table between were 
some bills and coins. The Handsomest 
Man was being held up. 

According to his own customary ren- 
dering of such a situation, he should 
have lounged insolently, even in his 
helplessness, should have had a ciga- 
rette in his teeth, and a slow, un- 
daunted, devilish laugh. Instead, he 
looked simply and completely stag-~ 
gered; dismay and irritation sat on his 
brow, which was strangely bound with 
what looked like a damp dish towel. 
There was nothing whatever heroic or 
romantic about him. 

“Now, don’t pull that over on me!” 
his captor was urging, with a sort of 
oily force. “Dig up your regular wad.” 

“But ain’t I telling you I left it in 
New York?” 

“Oh, hell! 
said dig up!” 

His victim glowered in baffled fury, 
and then one hand wavered down to- 
ward his hip pocket. 

“Damn you!” he said. 

At that instant Sarah Hughes hurled 
herself on the man with the gun—and 
she was grabbing for the gun. 

In such a situation every ordinary 
gun goes off. And just so was this 
an ordinary gun, and it went off—as 
well as it could, being unloaded. The 
click of the trigger was quite discon- 
certing. 

“Hell!” said Furtive, dropping the 
weapon, At the same time he per- 
formed a doorward side step that would 
have brought tears of joy to Eddy 
Hoddy, so nice was its “business” of 
swift, sly calculation—and then he had 
slid through the door and was gone. 


Cut that and dig up! I 
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“You're going to let him get away?” 
cried Sarah Hughes. 

“Guess so,” said Palmer through 
gritted teeth. He had leaped after the 
fugitive, but now remained leaning 
against the doorpost, pale. 

“What’s the matter? 
you ?” 

“Hurt nothing. My ankle——’ 

He winced. Then she saw the band- 
aged member. 

“Oh! Oh, I’m sorry! 
you.” 

He waved aside her hand and limped 
to the table and sat down. The pain 
presently spent itself, and his eyes, un- 
glazing, focused on the money lying 
there. Color came to his face, and a 
look of growing and radiant delight. 

“Say, you’re a brick! Say, honest— 
how’d you do that?” 

“There was nothing else to do.” 

“Huh! Who are you? Where'd you 
come from? Say, you're all right!” 
The pleased expression was increasing. 
He dived into his pocket and brought 
out a thick roll of high-currency bills. 
“Another sec, and he’d have pinched 
that! Sure, Eddy said the gun wasn’t 
loaded, but I tell you you never can 
tell about an unloaded gun. I hate 
‘em worse’n death. In another sec I'd 
have handed him the wad, and you 
saved it. Say, girlie—shake, won’t 
you?” 

She shook—or rather her hand was 
grasped viselike and held for a full 
minute of doting gratitude. Meantime, 
she was noting his appearance, his un- 
filmlike disarray, the smear and sweat 
of his dramatic labors, his whole crass 
unbecomingness, and his evident total 
unconcern. He had even begun to 
laugh. 

“Oh, you Eddy’s darling! I mean 
our departed friend, of course,” he ex- 
plained, seeing her startled look. “But 
he wasn’t counting on little Miss 
Say, you don’t mind telling me your 
name, do you?” 


Did he hurt 


Let me help 


If he knew how she did not mean 
him to know! At the same time it was 
so apparent that he took her recogni- 
tion of him for granted! His very 
benignancy, which was. that of a king 
—one of his own film kings—about to 
bestow knighthood for reward of loy- 
alty, immediately brought back upon 
her the force of the grudge she had 
so long borne him, the grudge that 
had made her write the letter. 

“How about your own name?” she 
said, without any deference, but quite 
as if she were merely asking what she 
didn’t know. The thrust took; his face 
fell; he was piqued. 

“Oh, mine? Palmer—Henry Pal- 
mer.” This was true. 

“Well, Mr. Palmer, I guess I'll be 
moving on.” She was going to add: 
“I’m looking for a moving-picture ac- 
tor I’ve heard is staying up here some- 
where,” but he broke in ahead of her. 

“Going? Oh, shucks! That’s no 
way Save and run—what man- 
ners is that? Sit down a minute, any- 
how. I’m all unstrung, J am. This 
rescue work is rough stuff, I say it as 
should. And it must be rougher yet 
on a girl. Stay, anyhow, till I make 
some lemonade—hey ?” 

The pique had vanished ; he was look- 
ing at her in just the fascinating film 
way, with the smile that always won 
over the heroine, always to the annoy- 
ance of Sarah, who hated women who 
fell for a thing like that. And yet 
here she was herself wavering like the 
heroine, falling for the reality just as 
the film girl fell for the semblance. 
And he was not even got up for the 
part—he was disheveled and smeared, 
and a wet dish towel bound his brow! 

“See here, you don’t Oh, but 
shucks, you couldn’t! A girl who'd 
done what you did just now wouldn’t 
think about the little conventions. 
Looky here, we’re a couple of moving- 
picture actors who are staying here. 
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We're perfectly respectable—at least, 
Eddy is, and 3 

“Oh!” said Sarah, as if just that mo- 
ment inspired. ‘Then I sure can stay, 
for I write a little for the Greendale 
Courier, and I can interview you, can’t 
ar 

He looked at her a moment. 

“Sure!” he said at last. “Sure Mike! 
Anything you like, Miss Nick O’Time 
—since you won't tell me your real 
name.” 

He pushed forward a chair, and the 
exuberant appeal in his eyes was so 
nearly like a gentle shove that she sat 
down, while he began to limp about 
with lemons and a pitcher. 

Her position was difficult. First of 
all, she did not know clearly why she 
had come at all, though the interview 
was a plausible reason. Still, the im- 
pulse was unintelligible which had 


brought her so precipitately—and alone. 
3ut far more uncomfortable was the 
memory of that letter of hers and the 


now burning wonder why she had ever 
written it. 

It had been the outgrowth of long 
suffering. Not only Madeline, but 
every other girl in Greendale almost 
raved about the De Poy—partly as a 
result of Greendale’s paucity of excite- 
ment. Madeline’s sending him her pic- 
ture had been a sort of last straw. 

A woman who has broken conven- 
tions will fight hard for self-justifica- 
tion, and Sarah’s fight was. on now. 
Nothing he had yet done had illustrated 
that insufferable conceit with which 
her fancy had invested him, but for that 
very reason she must bring it out. And 
she was helped in her purpose. Her 
gaze, roving mantelward, fell on the 
portrait of M. A. 

It braced her at once. She under- 
stood now his unconcern, for instance, 
about his appearance. It was his con- 
viction that he needed no aids in order 
to fascinate. With trophies like that 
about, how could he need? 


“T’ll fix enough for Eddy, too,” he 
was saying from the kitchen. “He'll 
be here any minute now. Know him? 
Eddy Hoddy, leading sneak with the 
Apex?” 

“Then he’s probably famous?” she 
said. 

“Sure. Eddy’s some actor.” He 
warmly advanced the art of Eddy, his 
sincerity, his technique. 

“T’ve heard,” said Sarah, “that ac- 
tors get letters and things in the mails. 
Does he?” 

“I should smile! 
ade sweet ?” 

“Not very. But sneak parts—I’d 
think they wouldn’t a 

“That’s why they do, though. They 
admire his art.” He had brought in 
the lemonade now. 

“Maybe that picture over there— 
maybe that “ 

“That? Oh, sure. 
to-day.” 

Sarah was baffled. 

“She’s beautiful. 
had come to you?” 

His answer staggered her. 

“No. Not for a minute. I hate 
blondes. . Here, girlie, drink deep!” 
He sat down and looked at her mus- 
ingly in that fascinating film way of 
his that she wanted to scorn and was 
so strangely unable to. “T like char- 
acter myself. Now when a girl steps 
into a scene like you did just now, and 
acts Johnny on the spot—no screaming 
or fainting or damnfoolishness, but just 
the right thing at the right time—well, 
that’s what appeals to me.” Again 
he looked at her admiringly. “I get 
mail, too,” he went on. “Got a letter 
this morning—Lord! From a girl, too, 
by heck! Not your kind, you know— 
not helpful and nick-o’-timey—oh, no! 
Just a sorehead roast, lambasting my 
work—you never saw anything to touch 
it for nerve. Some little spitfire wrote 
it. Why do folks do such things?” 


Like your lemon- 


That came to him 


Don’t you wish it 
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Sarah was crimsonly silent. 
sipped lemonade and went on: 

“It’s such a damn’ funny notion of 
how to help folks—to roast ’em! And 
insult ’em. This was insulting. Still, 
it’s a change from gush and moonshine. 
Coming in the right way, criticism 
helps. You see, we film people don’t 
get real criticism. We don’t see our 
audience, or hear ’em. That’s bad. 
And we don’t have press criticism, 
either. We just have our mail—love 
letters and photographs and poems. 
Then there’s no literature about us, out- 
side the gush stuff on the programs and 
the fool dope in the movie magazines. 
Real comment, the kind that makes you 
see your faults and see em in the way 
that makes you want to overcome ’em 
—we don’t get that. So we think we’re 
O. K., and if the love stuff keeps on 
coming, the producer camps on our 
trail. 

“I suppose that’s what’s big about 
Eddy. He’s human, he’s open to praise 
and love letters—but he’s mostly out for 
art. That was why he wanted that 
hobo to stay here—wanted to study him 
for sneak parts—and I guess he’ll for- 
get his manners when he gets back and 
finds him gone. What’ll it matter to 
him that the gink tried to pinch my 
wad? What a 

Sarah had put down her glass, and 
stood up. She was shaking, but indom- 
itable. 

“Mr. de Poy 
eringly. 

“What?” he cried. 
me?” 

“Mr. de Poy, I wrote that letter. 
I’m Sarah Hughes.” 

He turned away his head. There was 
a silence. Then he went to the grate 
and fumbled until he extracted a crum- 
pled letter, which he bore to Sarah. 
After giving her a long look, he thrust 
the page under her eyes. 

The sheet bore the printed heading: 


He 


” she began quiv- 


“You do know 
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“Editorial Offices of the Greendale 
Courier.” 

She looked. 

“Then,” she stammered, “you knew 
all the time?” 

“Yeah.” He watched her another 
merciless moment, and then chucked 
the letter back into the grate. Then 
he laid both hands on the table edge 
and bent toward her. “I sure was sore 
at Sarah Hughes. But I sure am strong 
for little Miss Nick O’Time.” 

And over his features came the fa- 
mous smile that always—on the film— 
reduced the heroine to helplessness. 


Eddy Hoddy was making his slow 
progress farmward. The road being 
hilly just here—a long upward curve 
—he had got down and was walking, 
urging the horse with epithets of occa- 
sional brilliancy. 

“IT guess I'll call it Cedarleigh,” he 
thought. It was odd how the little farm 
had gripped him. He already loved it. 
Palmer, of course, derided it—Palmer 
could buy an out-and-out estate, he_ 
could—but, just the same, when Cedar- 
leigh was fixed up it would be nothing 
to blush for. Certainly his mother and 
the little brothers would not blush. 
They would think Cedarleigh the most 
wonderful farm in the world. 

Now, if a man thinks enough of a 
home to make one for his mother and 
brothers, he would go still farther in 
enthusiasm for the one he might make 
for a wife. Eddy’s unmarriedness was 
not willful. While actors are noto- 
riously undomestic, there are excep- 
tions. Eddy had had many matrimo- 
nial moods, but he had been, until lately, 
impecunious. And there was always 
his art. 

The farm had revived this latent do- 
mestic sentiment. To-day it was 
rather strong. Maybe the picture of 
M. A. had started it. Not that he was 
thinking of her—or of any girl in par- 
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ticular—but he was thinking girl. For 
now he could afford to marry. 

He was thinking this when he heard 
the scream. 

It was a woman’s scream, piercing 
and terrified, and it came from some- 
where just around the curve ahead. 

In the films the rescuer always stops 
and tells us he’s going to save the 
girl. Eddy registered no such deter- 
mination, but, tossing aside the reins, 
he darted up the road with that celerity 
of limb which he had learned in over- 
hauling rapid freight trains under the 
—blank—fire of pursuing posses on 
horseback in get-away scenes. And it 
brought him in view of an automobile, 
a struggling girl, and another figure 
whom the first glimpse identified as no 
other being on earth than his precious 
“find” of the morning—the hobo Fur- 
tive. 

From the blue it had come at last— 
his great chance! It was as if Provi- 
dence had eavesdropped on his plaint 
that morning. 

Eddy reached the strugglers and 
hurled himself on the assailant. The 
girl, staggering back, was free; the 
usual business took place, just as before 
the camera—the males clasped and 
fighting, the girl hovering wild-eyed, 
disheveled, clutching her bosom and 
and uttering piercing shrieks 
the two before her rolled and 
and swayed and gouged and 
clinched and toppled and rolled again; 
for Furtive was a beast of astonishing 
strength, as Eddy was finding out. 

In fact, at one of the moments when 
Eddy was uppermost, he suddenly 
looked up and shouted to the scream- 
ing girl: 

“Shut up that noise and help! Hit’m 
with a rock! For God’s sake, don’t 
stand there yelling! I ain’t no Her- 
cules!” 

The girl did stop yelling, but that 
was all. Furtive exerted himself in 
one mighty contortion, and there was 


brow 
while 


rose 


the sound of cracking muscles and hiss- 
ing breaths and heels crunching into 
the gravelly ground—and then, with 
one vast twisting heave, the hobo over- 
threw his opponent, and in the mere 
instant in which Eddy, catlike, was 
picking himself up, Furtive darted for 
the underbrush and was gone. 

Eddy followed, shouting. There was 
the sound of the pursuit until the depths 
of the wood absorbed it. Five min- 
utes later a draggled figure limped into 
the open glade and came gloomily to- 
ward the road. 

“Well, he’s gone! The chance of a 
lifetime, and it’s got away from me! 
He was my made fortune.” He darted 
an ireful glance at the girl, who came 
toward him eagerly. “Why didn’t you 
help? If you’d hit him with a rock 
when he was down, I’d have had him. 
Why are women so useless? Now he's 
gone.” 

“But it doesn’t matter! You saved 
me! He didn’t take a thing, not even 
the watch! Oh, I’m so grateful to 
you! How wonderful that you came 
just then! You saved me!” 

He turned to look at her again—and 
then swiftly, penetratingly, again. 

“Good Lord!” he said, thunderstruck. 
“You’re M. A.!” 


“Why, sure I'll get that picture for 
you, on one condition—that you'll give 
it to me.” 

“What?” faltered Madeline. 
what do you want it for?” 

“For keeps.” 

“But “ 

“You still want Palmer to have it, 
I suppose,” he said gloomily. 

“Oh, Mr. Hoddy, indeed I don’t! 
Oh, if you knew how foolish I feel 
now about sending it to him! I don’t 
know what made me be so silly! Oh, 
no, I don’t want him to keep it! And 
if he’s really like you say ss 

“Well, it’s this way—he don’t ap- 


“Why, 
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preciate things ‘the way he otto. 
Palmer’s all right—he’s a fine fellow in 
lots of ways—but he don’t care for a 
thing in the world outside his salary. 
Lots of actors are that way = 

“But you're not, Mr. Hoddy! You 
care about your acting! And when I 
think it’s my fault that man got away, 
when you wanted so much to keep him 
to study——” 

“Now, see here, don’t you worry 
about that. And what worries me is 
the way I talked to you « 

“You didn’t, either! Besides, I de- 
served it. I ought to have helped. 
Girls ought not to be so useless.” 

“But that brute Why, I’m just 
as big a brute myself, not to think how 
frightened you were 4 

“But, anyhow, you saved me!” she 
persisted. And under the spell of her 
glowing gratitude he began to feel oddly 
‘and very pleasantly heroic. 

Then he filled her empty tank with 
the gasoline he had been taking home 


for his little gasoline cookstove, and 
she got into the car to drive back to 
Greendale. 

“And I may call to-morrow night?” 
he said. 

She blushed. “Yes.” 


“And the picture’s mine—for keeps ?” 
“For keeps.” 

“Good evening, M. A.” 

“Good everiing, M. A.’s rescuer !” 


A little later, as Eddy, whistling, pur- 
sued his slow, but no longer tedious, 
farmward way, there passed him a 
buggy in which sat a girl, singing. Their - 
smiles, radiating from within outward, 
met like the rays from approaching 
acetylene lamps. 

When Eddy got home, he found 
Palmer also whistling. 

“Say, Palm,” he said, “I’m going to 
make a call in Greendale to-morrow 
night.” 

“Oh, are you? So’m I,” said Palmer. 

“You couldn’t guess who on.” 

“Neither could you.” 

“Tt’s M. A.,” said Eddy. 

“It’s Miss Nick. O’Time,” said 
Palmer. 

“Say,” said Eddy again, later, “Palm, 
no joke, this rescue business does make 
a hit.” 

Palmer. was transferring a roll of 
ebills from one pocket to another. He 
looked up, beaming. 

“Ah, Eddy, you’re right! 
It sure, sure do!” 


It sure do! 


@a. 


SISTER SHADOW 


SISTER SHADOW, dost thou watch me all my way? 
Comrade of my cares and phantom of my play, 
Now I see thee in the sunshine, dancing near, 
Closer clinging than a lover, Shadow, dear. 


But when days of storm and darkness cover me, 

Thou dost closer creep than human eye can see. 
Sister Shadow, when I cross the bridge of death, 

Wilt thou longer stay with me than Brother Breath? 


Him I see in winter, thee in summertide; 

But there comes a winter when he leaves my side. 
Sister Shadow, may I hold thee by the hand 

When I come at lonely last to Shadowland ? 


SHANE LESLIE. 








F a whole cityful, none so remote 
from the city’s thrust and throb 
as these three: Asaph Walton, 

* who walked to his office to add a nickel 

to the right-hand end of an eight-cipher 

balance in his secret ledger; sister 

Agatha, who kept to her bed, to be 

more nearly like one of Doctor Jeremy 

Taylor’s saints; and little sister Peace, 

whose sunset of life was flushing the 

peach pink of a tender romanticism— 
an afterglow of second maidenhood. 

Just these three in the dark house, and 

the old blind dog Elizabeth. 

The double set of front doors—the 
outer iron-sheathed, and flaking paint; 
the inner paneled in etched glass— 
opened but twice each day: Once in 
the morning, to permit the exit of 
brother Asaph, on his way to his one- 
room office in a downtown building of 
low rents; again at night, when he re- 
turned. Visitors never entered. Sis- 
ters Agatha and Peace passed out 
through these doors to get the roar of 
the city full in their faces but once in 
a year. On the tenth of each June, 
sister Agatha took fifty cents from her 
purse to pay the cabman, and, herding 
sister Peace before her, like a school- 
girl under convoy, scuttled across the 
sidewalk as if it were molten, and into 
a four-wheeler. The ride to the Grand 
Central, and the ensuing journey to 
Canandaigua, were epochal events—for 
sister Peace. Once, before the doors 
of the dark house had closed, she had 
gone a-Maying under Harlem oaks, and 
the smell of grass under sunlight was 
sweet in her memory. 


Maybe sister Peace was emotional be- 
cause she was the youngest. There was 
that in her eyes—color of elderberries 
in the last flush of Indian summer— 
which bespoke the enduring heart; but 
she had been the baby of the family 
for forty-nine years, and would con- 
tinue so to be until quiet men came to 
lay her out. Subject to her silent 
brother in the general satrapy of the 
strange household of three, and to her 
older sister in all that pertains to curb- 
ing the-soul and harnessing the affec- 
tions, sister Peace had long since come 
to accept the dominating wills of the 
elder twain as something quite as un- 
alterably a scheme of the universe as 
that great persistent voice—the voice 
of the city beyond green drawn shades. 

The city—why, it had come up the 
avenue and engulfed the dark house, 
striving to peer through its clamped 
shutters with a hundred rowdy eyes. 
But the old house, left alone in the path 
of this creeping devilfish of ranked steel 
and stone, crouched under the menace 
of office towers in sullen defiance of 
change. Its green, sightless eyes looked 
out upon the surf beat of the new ave- 
nue with the aloofness in the blunted 
eyes of an Egyptian statue. Life under 
its mansard stood still, however fiercely 
it might swirl and eddy beyond the iron- 
sheathed door. 

Psychological mechanics who take 
apart the human motor, jockey about 
its cams and gears of habit and im- 
pulse, and put everything together again 
without spilling so much as a secondary 
corollary, tell us that a propensity de- 
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nied in youth may swiftly become a pas- 
sion if indulged in age. ‘Sister Peace 
had once outraged sister Agatha by re- 
volting against the years of drab home 
tailoring in poplin and bombazine, and 
appearing with a knot of violet-colored 
ribbon in her faded gold hair. So, in 
his even riper years, her elder brother 
was led to follow an impulse long sub- 
merged, and the results were epochal 
for the House of Walton. 

Like the beginnings of all human af- 
fairs, Asaph Walton’s remarkable de- 
parture from the continence of half a 
century was prosaic enough. His chief 
clerk of rents came to him, in the dingy 
downtown office, and told him he be- 
lieved the tenants of a certain property 
on a respectable street off the park were 
not all they should be. Walton, fol- 
lowing his bent for quick and unex- 
pected decisions, went to the suspected 
house to investigate in person, even 
though it cost him a subway ticket. 

Walton had never seen the house, 
never even been on the street it fronted, 
one of a long row of brownstones, all 
identical. When he knocked, there was 
a long wait before the door yielded 
three grudging inches and a _ white- 
coated negro, with an appraising eye 
laid against the door edge, surveyed 
him critically. 

“T want to see the head of the house,” 
Walton stated his business. 

“Ya, suh—ya, suh. . But—ah—is you 
one of the reg’lar gent’mun? Is yo’ 
name pussonly known to Mistah Cor- 
ballo?” 

“I don’t know what gentlemen you 
refer to,’ Walton answered snappishly. 
“Tell this Mr. Corballo my name’s 
Asaph Walton. I own this house, and 
I will see him.” 

“Ya. euh.” 

The negro put a short chain on the 
door and disappeared. A few minutes 
later a smartly dressed man of middle 
age, with the keen fox-wise face of the 
class of New York’s middleman of 


sport, swept the chain off the door, with 
hearty apology, and gave Walton wel- — 
come. 

“Why, Mr. Walton!” 
scraped Walton’s knuckles. 
—you must excuse him. 


A diamond 
“My man 
He did not 


recognize the name at once,.as he should 
This is a pleasure and a distinct 
Come right upstairs to my of- 


have. 
honor. 
fice.” 

The warmth in Corballo’s greeting, 
and a certain ingratiating quality, were 
not wholly blunted by Walton’s defen- 
sive shell of reticence. He accompanied 
the master of the house up stairs softly 
padded as a sofa back, and into a small 
room lit by the subdued glow of a bulb 
inclosed in a rosy sea shell. Richness, 
the delicacy of art, and the taste of a 
connoisseur, were revealed in the soft 
glint of a gold-shadow-boxed oil, the 
peachblow of an incense jar on a ma- 
hogany desk. The suave and correct 
Corballo gently insinuated himself into 
the direction of the conversation. 

“You are a business man, Mr. Wal- 
ton—a very big business man. 1 am 
a small one; nevertheless, a business 
man. Your income is drawn from the 
increment on real property; mine from 
the increment of chance. You estimate 
a certain percentage on the value of 
whole city blocks, charge that as rental, 
and call the collections profit. I de- 
termine the ratio between chance and 
certainty, charge that against the gentle- 
men who risk their money against mine, 
and call it the ‘house percentage.’ 

“My business is as old as yours, as 
honorable as yours. Because, in recent 
years, the law has stepped far outside 
its province and declared my business 
outlawed, it entails more risks than 
yours. And But I venture to hope 
I am not boring you. Perhaps you 
would like to step downstairs—my 
friends have not arrived yet—and have 
me demonstrate to you, on the wheel, 
the nice adjustment between the known 
and the unknown elements of chance in 
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the game called roulette. Oh, no, Mr. 
Walton, this will be purely a scientific 
demonstration. I would not for the 
world suggest anything contrary to 
whatever perfectly legitimate scruples 
you may have.” 

Asaph Walton had never consciously 
encountered a gambler—never seen one, 
so far as he knew. A gambler had been 
as far from his narrow orbit as ringed 
Saturn. But here was a gambler—a 
gentleman in speech and manner, a busi- 
ness man, a connoisseur in art, who even 
covered an incandescent globe with a 
tricky sea shell, so delicate his apprecia- 
tion of color—and he talked like a bond 
salesman. 

“Now, Mr. Walton, supposing’ you 
risk ten dollars—place ten of these blue 
chips, which are its equivalent, in the 
center of this square numbered seven- 
teen. My experience teaches me there 


is but one chance in thirty-three of the 
marble falling into this little groove 
with the corresponding number, so I 


willingly bet against you. But suppos- 
ing the marble does fall into the groove 
numbered seventeen x 

Corballo reached to the chip rack, and 
with a slim hand nicely timed to the 
growing light of cupidity in Asaph Wal- 
ton’s eyes, counted out the sum of the 
hypothetical winning—a prodigious 
stack. 

Walton studied the shallow well, with 
its radiating hurdles, for several min- 
utes. Then: 

“Make that little marble go round 
once.” A slight huskiness burred his 
voice. “I’ve got a number picked—in 
my mind.” 

That night, for the first time since he 
had resigned his membership in the 
Union League Club, twenty years be- 
fore, brother Asaph left his sisters alone 
in the dark house with the two ancient 
maidservants and the blind dog Eliza- 
beth. 

“Have an appointment with an in- 
ventor,” he mumbled his excuse to sis- 


ter Peace, as she helped him into his 
overcoat under the dim hall gaslight. 
“Most remarkable machine he has. 
May bring me some money—sure to 
bring me some money.” 


II, 


Mystery was born in the dark house 
that night, when brother Asaph broke 
the custom of twenty years and jarred 
shut the iron-sheathed door behind him. 
Both sisters lay in their beds and heard 
the clock strike one before the grating 
of key in lock, down in the echoing 
vault of the lower hall, told them that 
the city, which had snatched brother 
Asaph into its dark and devious by- 
ways, happily had restored him. Be- 
cause he was brother Asaph, head of 
the house and central distributing sta- 
tion of all wisdom, neither of the sis- 
ters dared think of quizzing him as to 
the business of the night. Brother 
Asaph volunteered nothing—and was 
out again after dinner; he did not even 
wait for the dried-apricot dessert to be 
served, so fidgety to be off he was. 
Thereafter he was away from home on 
an average of four nights in seven, and 
when he did don his skullcap and heel- 
less slippers, after the apricots, it was 
with the grudging air of one seeing duty 
and performing it with the best face. 

“Sister Agatha’”—from her place un- 
der the oil lamp, in the invalid’s room, 
sister Peace spoke up—‘“about brother 
Asaph, now ‘ 

Two weeks of his strange deportment 
had passed, and this was the first ref- 
erence either of the sisters had made 
to it. 

“Hush, sister Peace!” This hasty 
warning against lese majesty from the 
invalid. “Brother Asaph is a man of 
many important affairs. What can mere 
women know of them?” 

Sister Peace was rocking, with little 
nervous pats of her clumsy square-toed 
gaiters on the worn carpet. Her blue- 
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black eyes were all alight with the 
eagerness of imaginings, and tricky 
color came and went in her cheeks, a 
little shriyeled, like a peach still hang- 
ing in ‘ishnisia sun. For many minutes 
she pondered the’ wisdom of giving 
speech to the secret thought that had 
her completely beguiled. Finally, with 
a queer birdlike twisting of her head to 
one side: 

“T’ve been thinking, sister Agatha— 
and, of course, it’s quite probable and 
to be expected—that brother Asaph 
may be—in love.” 

An outraged sniff came over the high 
footboard, a sniff that summed up all 
the dynamics of scorn. 

“Sister Peace! How can you couple 
such folly with a man of brother 
Asaph’s character? He——” 

“He is very abstracted the nights he’s 
with us.” Daringly the younger sister 
braved the gathering storm, presaged 
by gasps and petulant cluckings. “In 
his eyes I see—oh, I see—something! 
It cannot be anything but the stirrings 
of a tender sentiment, sister Agatha.” 

“A menacing shape reared up from 
behind the footboard—first a peaked 
bed cap, then yellow acidulated features 
and a breadth of nightgown stretched 
between two bony shoulders. Sister 
Agatha’s voice was as biting as a grave- 
yard wind: 

“Mistress Peace Walton, you are a 
scandal to this family—you and your 
vaporings of a ‘tender sentiment,’ your 
love stories and mooning over broken 
hearts! At least have the decency to 
spare your brother association with 
these outrageous notions.” 

All of little sister Peace’s vagrant 
curls set up a tremulous dancing; tears 
choked her. She rose from her rocker 
with a stifled squeak of protest and 
fled to her room. There, behind locked 
door, the bruised maiden’s heart of her, 
denied love in its timeliness by the aus- 
terity of the elder twain, who had shut 
jown the blinds against the sunlight 


and the world thirty years before, took 
solace in furious weeping. Refused 
even the tenuous pleasure of vain im- 
aginings, it was a crime to hope that 
love, even a dour and frosty love, might 
steal into this dark house to assail the 
withered heart of its head and master 
—an outrage to wish happiness for one 
of three lonely souls. 

But a single mainspring of life oper- 
ated behind that iron-sheathed front 
door, which clanged like the door of 
a mausoleum; only one—that eight- 
cipher figure standing in_ brother 
Asaph’s secret book. Seven ciphers it 
had come to him from dead hands long 
years ago—a terrible trust. With its 
coming, life, light, gayety, had all been 
brushed out of the house, and the iron- 
sheathed door had closed against them. 
All hope, all energy and determination, 
had been bent to adding another to that 
crushing string of ciphers. The eighth 
cipher had been accomplished finally, 
but the souls of brother Asaph and sis- 
ter Agatha had died meanwhile. Only 
that of sister Peace held to life, and its 
secret flame was this poor afterglow 
of love denied, which had brought upon 
her head the scornful reproaches of the 
censor. Perhaps sister Peace, easing 
her grief face down on her bed, did not 
comprehend this inwardness of the life 
she shared in the bleak mansion among 
the eavesdropping skyscrapers of the 
avenue; her perspective of four con- 
ventional walls denied that. She only 
knew heartache, even as the Lady Ade- 
laide de Foix had known it. 

I prithee peace, girl, and disrobe me, for 
I fain would lay my weary head upon my 
pillow and forget my woes in sleep. All 
hope has fled, and words may not recall that 
messenger of Heaven. That fair-haired 
youth, whose name thou dost breathe, must 
be banished from my words, his name must 
be forgotten; but the recollection of his 
noble, his generous, spirit shall live while 
memory lasts. 

Candlelight fell on the yellowed pages 
of the banned Lady’s Book, propped on 
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a pillow; beside it was a handkerchief, 
wadded into a damp ball. Little sister 
Peace was finding gentle companionship 
in sorrow. 


The raid came at that same hour. 
Not with smash of axes, clang of patrol- 
wagon gong, and all the spectacular 
trimmings the reporters use to dress 
their stories of such affairs. Corballo 
abominated these excesses; they dis- 
turbed his gentlemen clients. Moreover, 
indiscriminate axing was destructive of 
his art treasures. A working agree- 
ment between Corballo and the inspec- 
tor stipulated that whenever it should 
become necessary for the latter to 
“make a showing,” it should be done 
without any storm scene from “Wil- 
helm Tell.” 

So it was kid gloves all hands round 
in this instance—a ring at the doorbell, 
the entrance of gold braid followed by 
several plain shields, a low-voiced greet- 
ing between proprietor and inspector in 
the hall, then Corballo’s appearance be- 
tween the hanging draperies at the door 
of the gaming room. 

“Gentlemen, I regret to announce that 
Inspector Maloney has asked the privi- 
lege of taking a hand in our game this 
evening.” A blue coat ranged itself 
by the side of Corballo’s impeccable 
black, and a restrained official smile 
played beneath gold-frosted visor. 
“The necessary warrants will now be 
served, and, since the seizure of the 
chips is part of the inspector’s regret- 
table duty, I must ask each gentleman 
to take count of his stack for future set- 
tlement.” 

Asaph Walton, the aged innocent in 
the gaming world, did not at first appre- 
ciate the significance of this interrup- 
tion. Only the braking of the spinning 
wheel in midflight by the banker’s fin- 
ger caused him to drag his fascinated 
eyes away from the bobbing marble in 
the well. Then he got the word “war- 
rants,” and a glimpse of blue uniforms 


‘at the same instant, and his heart 


stopped. Conspicuous as he knew his 
rusty skullcap and seedy coat to be 
among the whites and formal blacks of 
the ten or a dozen other gamesters in 
the room, he thought he saw the eye of 
the law single him out. A court, a cell, 
the bellowing of the Walton name from 
newspaper headlines—this vision froze 
him. He was a lawbreaker, a common 
gambler; all the secrets of his closed 
life, the mouth-filling total of his for- 
tune, would be dragged into the light! 

Warrants were served politely on 
John Doorkeeper, John Banker, and 
John Waiter. Walton’s fishy eyes fol- 
lowed the progress of the inspector 
about the room. His shoulder already 
itched with the touch of an official hand. 
Corballo stepped swiftly to his side 
when the inspector’s back was turned. 

“T have fixed it with the inspector,’ 
the suave proprietor lied, in a hurried 
whisper. “You will not be summoned.” 

Walton bobbed his head in dumb ap- 
preciation. 

“Come see me—my office—if you 
ever want anything,” he managed to 
gurgle. ; 

When, with the other patrons, Wal- 
ton. was shoved by the inspector’s men 
out into the gathering crowd about the 
patrol wagon that waited to receive the 
roulette table and other accessories, he 
hurried away to the cloaking shadows 
of the trees at the park’s edge, carrying 
with him a well-established misappre- 
hension. He was sure prison bars and 
hideous publicity had been fended from 
him by that courtly gentleman and ster- 
ling business man, Corballo. He could 
not know that none but the professional 
prisoners agreed upon in advance—the 
negro at the door, the banker behind 
the chip rack—would be haled to court, 
much less Corballo himself; nor that 
the handsome inlaid roulette table, the 
bushels of chips, the faro box, and the 
poker table, would -all be replevined 
back to Corballo’s possession next day. 


’ 
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A tremendous adventure it was ‘for 
Asaph Walton, which had him shaking 
in his bed that night long after Inspec- 
tor Maloney and Corballo had ticked 
glasses to a thorough understanding in 
the rosy glow of the incandescent sea 
shell. With the morning’s sun came a 
gradual foreshortening of the shadows 
of fear; and, hived up in his fusty of- 
fice, he heard the alluring click-click- 
click of a marble ricocheting over the 
low hurdles of a well, saw it flirting 
with magic numerals painted in narrow 
troughs. Before many days passed, the 
risk of the game, so real that night of 
the raid, faded to a negligible memory, 
and gambling lust in him was battening 
on denial. It burned like a fever. In 
a word, Asaph Walton, at seventy, had 
come to a second venturesome, naughty 
youth. 

A week after the raid, Corballo ap- 
peared in Walton’s office, and was wel- 
comed as a doctor by one sorely 
stricken. He sat down by the old man’s 
elbow and, in a tone of quiet confi- 
dence, launched an incredible proposi- 
tion. 

“No—no!” Walton drew back, thun- 
derstruck. 

“Yes—yes, Mr. Walton, and I’ll show 
you why yes.” Corballo’s eyes were 
coldly compelling and his smile a bit 
leonine. “First place, it will be purely 
temporary, and until I can find perma- 
nent quarters. Second place, there isn’t 
a safer spot on Manhattan—one less 
likely to be suspected x 

“But my sisters 

“Again, you must consider my very 
generous offer—one-half the net, which 
I’ve known to run as high as ten thou- 
sand on a good week. If you play, it’ll 
be against yourself, and you can’t lose.” 

Walton had an eraser between his 
fingers, twisting it double—twisting— 
twisting 

“T’'ll go farther, Mr. Walton. I'll 
guarantee to deduct from my share the 
necessary—ah—expenses for insuring 


”? 


the favorable opinion of the inspector in 
your district, whom I happen to know 
and to hold under a certain debt of ob- 
ligation. Surely you couldn’t ask for 
more generous terms.” 

The financier wet his lips and es- 
sayed to speak. He croaked meaning- 
lessly, instead, and slowly shook his 
head. 

“Well, of course, Mr. Walton, I can- 
not bring myself to argue further a 
proposition so manifestly favorable to 
you.” 

Corballo-arose, with a chilling inclina- 
tion of his head: A yellow hand shot 
out and gripped the hem of his jacket. 

“Wait! Sit down!” wheezed Wal- 
ton. 


ITI. 


The lower floor of the Walton house 
had always been a sort of Tierra del 
Fuego for the self-appointed castaways 
—a place of shadows, of bleak terrain 
and bluff headlands. The only part of 
the floor visited by them was a gloomy 
dining room, and, since sister Agatha’s 
decision to become an invalid, sister 
Peace’s solitary trips down to join her 
brother at table had been made with a 
queasy sense of adventure. The geo- 
graphical features of this outland coast 
were not complex: Behind the front 
door a long, narrow hallway; to the 
right, stairs leaping straight up to the 
floor above; opposite, a vacant arch giv- 
ing onto the “front parlor” and the 
dim back country of a library behind 
that. Like a cold black sea flecked by 
white ice floes, the floor of Pompeiian 
tile stretched away through hall and 
adjacent rooms; one almost strained the 
ear for its surf beat against the high 
diamond-paned secretary and colonial 
table of rosewood in the libraty. Stiff 
muslin-covered chairs along the walls 
were fishing penguins in this antarctic 
desolation. From the ceiling, in both 
rooms, dropped the involuted frost 
crystals of massy gas chandeliers. 
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Since the impudent skyscraper had 
played Peeping Tom ‘through sister 
Agatha’s bedroom window, the whole 
second floor had been abandoned and 
lay at night a fearsome wilderness, each 
open door a cave mouth. When, each 
night, sister Peace took Elizabeth, the 
dog, down to the recreation grassplot, 
she trod the back stairway with the 
skipping foot of fear. 

The third night after Corballo’s in- 
terview with Asaph Walton, callers 
came to the dark house on the avenue 
—came singly and on foot. The iron- 
sheathed door swung back cautiously at 
each ring, and a negro’s white eye ques- 
tioned each newcomer before admit- 
ting. Behind screens of felt, neatly fit- 


ted to the four windows of the front 
room, the crystal chandeliers blazed 
light for the first time in a score of 
years; and, under this unwonted spur, 
a long-dead spirit crept out from the 
chrysalis of hooded picture frame and 
gilt-incrusted mirror—a spirit almost 


festal. Corballo, the immaculate, and 
Asaph Walton, cleaving still to his 
wrinkled skullcap and sleazy frock 
coat, stood by the library door to greet 
the guests. Put-put-put chuttered the 
marble: in the well; cards fell from the 
faro box with the sound of wet leaves; 
the soft-footed waiter made trips of 
mercy. between the buffet—a_ scanda- 
lized secretary converted to base uses 
—and the tables where the gamesters 
sat. Corballo & Walton’s, the most 
unique gambling establishment in New 
York, opened with quiet dignity. 

Two floors above, where the lamp in 
sister Agatha’s room punctuated the 
black vastness of hallway and chamber, 
sister Peace sat reading to the invalid 
from Doctor Jeremy Taylor’s “Rules 
and Exercises of Holy Dying.” She 
consciously lifted her voice louder than 
usual to drown in her own ears that dim 
and distant click-clicking and subdued 
murmur of voices. Eavesdropping on 
brother Asaph would be a sin, curiosity 


concerning what passed downstairs rep- 
rehensible, and a betrayal of either of 
these weaknesses to sister Agatha most 
lamentable. 

Next morning, at breakfast, brother 
Asaph looked up sharply from his plate 
and caught the shadow of questioning 
in sister Peace’s eyes. He cleared his 
throat with a nervous effort. 

“Were you disturbed last night, sister 
Peace?” 

“Oh, not at all, brother Asaph,” she 
hurried her answer. 

“That—um—invention I told you 
about some time ago—remarkable 
thing. Decided to float it myself—lots 
of money in it. Have it here to demon- 
strate to investors on the quiet, you un- 
derstand—on the quiet. Probably have 
it here some time—different crowd of 
investors come to look at it each night. 
Very important.” 

He finished with a covering attack on 
his egg. Brother Asaph did not lie 
easily ; not to his sisters, at least. 

“I am glad if it will be profitable,” 
sister Peace ventured. 

Brother Asaph cast a covert glance at 
the immortelle prettiness in his sister’s 
face. Innocence there. 

“I’ve locked the doors to the front 
parlor and library,” he blurted out. 
“Those prying fools in the kitchen x 

“You did quite right, brother Asaph.” 

So, in a few words, brother Asaph 
sealed the secret of the shame he had 
brought to this house and dismissed the 
prodigy of visitors in the Stygian wil- 
derness downstairs. Every night, for a 
week, the sisters sat alone in the third- 
story room and heard the click-clicking 
of that mysterious invention, the hum 
of investors’ voices. Came, then, the 
night of sister Peace’s wonderful ad- 
venture. 

It was nine o’clock, and no ring had 
yet come at the doorbell. Later than 
was her wont, she gathered Elizabeth, 
the blind dog, into her arms and de- 
scended the back stairway. Not since 
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brother Asaph’s declaration about the 
locked doors had she used the front 
stairs, so precise her sense of obedience 
to implied prohibition. Out in the little 
rear grassplot, with the loom of the 
encroaching skyscraper shutting off a 
long strip of stars, Miss Peace strolled 
slowly about the gravel paths, the old 
dog following, nose to the hem of her 
skirt. Odorous was the dark with the 
spice of china pinks—strange, old- 
maidy flowers, which the maiden heart 
of sister Peace had cherished, year by- 
year, in a little garden clump. The quiet 
dark and the breath of pinks always 
made the prisoner of the dark house 
dream dreams out here, beyond striking 
distance of sister Agatha’s blasting 
scorn. So this night she was in a trem- 
ulous, sweetly pensive mood. 

Fate first marked Miss Peace for its 
own by dropping swift tragedy into that 
little guarded space of green; its instru- 
ment a rowdy tramp cat. Without pro- 
vocation, the cat dropped from the 
street wall upon the sparsely haired 
back of Elizabeth. A yelp of fright 
and anguish from Elizabeth, a little 
shriek from sister Peace. Out under 
the garden gate, opening into the quiet 
side street off the avenue, Elizabeth 
streaked, in her blindness choosing, for- 
tuitously, a sure way of dislodging her 
enemy, which was scraped off by the 
gate’s lower beam. Sister Peace, al- 
most frantic at the disappearance of her 
helpless pet, fumbled the heavy hasp 
with despairing hands. At last she 
swung back the door and stepped tim- 
orously out onto the sidewalk. Nothing 
short of crying necessity could have 
urged this venturing. It was streaky 
dark out there, and foreboding; doubt- 
less the shadows harbored wicked lurk- 
ing men. 

Indeed, a man was, all of a sudden, 
disembodied from the shadow of a tree 
box right at hand. He took a step for- 
ward. Little sister Peace gasped, and 
tried to flutter back into the gateway. 
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“Your mutt, lady?” 


His voice was reassuring—a hearty, 
heavy-chested voice it was. He held 
out a whimpering bundle of loose legs 
and nodding head, which was Elizabeth. 
Sister Peace snuggled the beast to her 
with a little mothering gesture. 

“Oh, sir!” sister Peace gasped. “Oh, 
sir, you are so kind! A wicked cat 
Poor Elizabeth is blind, you see, and 
when the cat sprang on her, she : 

“Made a break for th’ tall timbers,” 
the chesty voice finished; and in the 
cold light from the arc at the avenue 
corner sister Peace saw the flash of 
strong teeth in a smiling mouth. “Cat 
was it? 
that?” 

“Nothing more than I have told you, 
sir,” sister Peace found herself answer- 
ing. “Elizabeth—that’s poor doggie’s 
name—and I walk every night here in 
our little grassplot, and to-night some 
vicious cat ‘ 

“Didn’t like the way your Lizzie 
wears her hair.” He laughed, and the 
merry blue eyes of him looked into sis- 
ter Peace’s with frank good humor. 
“Cats is th’ jealous things, now, ’ain’t 
they ?” 

Sister Peace knew she was flushing 
and, knowing, flushed the more. Stern 
discretion bade her close the gate on 
those bold eyes; delicious daring held 
her by the promise of one more of 
those man laughs. 

“A cat, now, you’d say, ma’am, was 
born with th’ u-nanimous approval of 
th’ Old Boy himself, saving your pres- 
ence, ma’am.” 

Laughter bubbled in the inflection of 
the stranger’s voice, carried to little sis- 
ter Peace the fascination of something 
unheard in the dark house behind her. 
It was as if this unknown savior of 
Elizabeth were a sort of doctor of 
laughter. 

“TI do not. know much about the 
origin of cats,” she fluttered, her hand 


Now whatta you know ’bout 
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reluctantly going to the gate latch. “But 
I thank you again, kind sir, for rescu- 
ing poor Elizabeth.” 

“Don’t mention it, miss.” He’d ad- 
dressed her as “‘ma’am,” before. Sister 
Peace’s heart leaped at the delicate dis- 
cretion implied in the correction. “Just 
call on Barney A.—for Aloysius— 
Flood if you’ve got any more rescuin’ 
to be done.” 

Off came his brown derby, showing 
tight red curls against a wide forehead, 
and again that whole-hearted smile. 
Miss Peace bobbed her head and shut 
the gate against the magician of laugh- 
ter. Her heart thumped so loudly she 
feared sister Agatha might hear it and 
institute inquisition, as she hurried up 
the back stairs to her room. 

Her door safely closed against the 
censorious ears of the invalid, sister 
Peace first laughed, a little hysterical 
laugh; next indulged a happy crying 
spell to the extent of a dozen or so 


tears; then—went to the window that 
looked down upon the side street. 
“Oh!” she gasped ; and again: 
dear me!” 
For, down by the garden gate, light 


“Oh, 


from the corner arc blocked out a 
brown derby over wide, competent 
shoulders. He was still there! 

Out went the lamp, and in the dark 
sister. Peace curled up on a window seat, 
her nose pressed to the pane. Her heart 
fluttered sickeningly. For long minutes 
the brown derby lingered by the gate, 
then started suddenly forward toward 
the corner. The doorbell sounded down 
below, and the front door clanged nois- 
ily behind the first investor to view 
brother Asaph’s remarkable invention. 
Back to the garden gate came the brown 
derby, and there hovered—lingered, it 
seemed to the watcher in the dark win- 
dow. Minutes that were hours passed, 
and still that loyal brown derby lingered 
there at the scene of the recent inter- 
view. Occasionally it would move down 
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toward the corner, but always it was 
drawn irresistibly back to the place 
where Elizabeth’s rescue had been ac- 
complished. 

Little sister Peace was caught in a 
veritable tornado of emotions. Bubbles 
of hysterical laughter broke on her lips, 
occasionally a sob. He—that masterful 
man with the laugh like a deep-toned 
bell, that stranger with the smiling eyes 
and crisp red curls—he could not bring 
himself to depart from the scene of an 
encounter that to him must have been 
fraught with tender significance. He 
waited—for what? In a flash of in- 
spiration, sister Peace recalled how 
Lady Adelaide de Foix had rewarded 
the gallant Montmorency who served 
her. A favor—a favor from a lady de- 
votedly championed—was not that what 
the Laughing Man below tarried to re- 
ceive? Was it not his right to expect 
such act of graciousness? 

The maiden heart of sister Peace was 
all in a tumult. She hurried to her bu- 
reau, fumbled in the dark, found a hid- 
den treasure, and carried it to the win- 
dow. Cautiously she raised the sash, 
hesitated, then dropped to the sidewalk 
the bow of violet ribbon sister Agatha 
had banned; dropped it, not lingering 
to see a gallant press it to his lips, 
jumped into bed, covered her head with 
the coverlet, and cried happily. 

The day following was one of rose- 
pink dreams for sister Peace, of tremu- 
lous little starts and imaginings almost 
suffocating. Gone was the bow of vio- 
let ribbon she had dropped from the 
window ; this much the avid eyes of the 
little spinster discovered almost with 
the coming of light. Would he—would 
the knight of the brown derby return 
with the nightfall to keep a tryst? Oh, 
the thought was monstrous sweet; it 
stabbed with doubt even as it soothed 
with promise. Nine o’clock came, and 
from her lookout window sister Peace 
saw a brown derby come strolling down 
the side street from the avenue. 
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Out onto the grassplot she hustled 
Elizabeth. Daring not to walk on the 
gravel, lest the noise betray her pres- 
ence to listening ears on the wall’s far 
side, yet praying for the daring to do so, 
sister Peace stood stock-still and lis- 
tened to the slow pacing of restless feet 
on the sidewalk. A little wordless tune 
came winging over the wall. He who 
waited was singing! If only she could 
make out the words of his song—his 
serenade! Verily, her heart “fluttered 
like a prisoned bird’”—even as Mr. Go- 
dey had agitated the heart of the Lady 
Adelaide. Elizabeth, nose to the skirt 
of sister Peace’s gown and waiting for 
the promenade to begin, whimpered im- 
patiently. Inspiration was born thereby. 
Sister Peace stooped, gathered up Eliz- 
abeth, tripped straight to the gate, and 
thrust the old dog underneath it out 
onto the sidewalk. A how! from Eliza- 
beth, and sister Peace stood waiting, 
her hand at her throat. 

Quick footsteps without, a grunt of 


surprise from the helpless dog, the 
sharp click of the gate latch, and, be- 
fore sister Peace could turn to fly, in 
stepped her knight. 

“Oh, sir,” she whispered, all in a 


panic. “Oh, dear me! You must not 
come in here!” 

“But sure I’m in already,” he flashed 
back, with a tilting of his derby and 
that winsome smile sister Peace had 
dreamed of in the night. “I’m rescuin’ 
your Lizzie dog again—an’ a most phi- 
landerin’ beast she is, at that.” 

Sister Peace cast an apprehensive 
glance at the dark pile behind her; no 
lights there save in those two long win- 
dows of the library, where brother 
Asaph was awaiting the coming of his 
investors. 

“You’re monstrous kind,” she began, 
breathlessly hesitant, “and Elizabeth is 
a wicked creature to trouble you. But 
if brother Asaph should see me talking 
with a strange gentleman out here me 

“But [’'m not a strange gentleman,” 
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he was quick to catch her up. “Didn’t 
I introduce myself quite properlike as 
Mr. Barney A.—for Aloysius—Flood 
just the night gone? Come now, Miss 
—Walton, it’ll be—a bit of a stroll here 
in this little garden so quiet, for th’ 
benefit of a better acquaintance. It'll 
do no harm at all.” 

A masterful hand was laid on sister 
Peace’s arm, overcoming all shrinking 
fears. The full tones of his voice, his 
chuckling laughter, made magic not to 
be resisted. Over at the far end of the 
green, where the pinks scented the dark, 
he boldly took a seat on the rustic gar- 
den bench; she was constrained to sit 
beside him. Then he talked. His tale 
was not of castles and baronial fiefs, to 
be sure, but of the great mysterious city 
beyond the garden wall; of the Michael 
F, Doogan Association, and its chowder 
parties at Witzel’s Grove; of the Big 
Fellow at the Hall. Sister Peace was 
entranced. Faintly sounded the ringing 
of the doorbell; shadowy forms began 
to move across the two yellow. fields of 
the shaded library windows; a thin, me- 
tallic chattering came muffled from the 
lighted room. 

“A party goin’ on inside?” he sud- 
denly interrupted himself, in the most 
casual tone in the world. 

“Oh, no! Those are only investors 
come to view a remarkable invention 
brother Asaph has undertaken to put on 
the market,” she answered. 

“Oh-ho! An invention, is it? An’ 
you’ve seen this re-markable machine, 
now ?” 

“No—no! It is very secret. Brother 
Asaph keeps the doors locked by day, 
but when the gentlemen come to witness 
the operation of this invention at night, 
I can hear it in my room.” 

“Hear it?’ Incredulity seemed to 
register in his tone. “Now, what kind 
of a noise would that be, Miss Walton- 
—excusin’ me for bein’ that curious?” 

Sister Peace, caught in the compul- 
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sion of his quiet mastery, answered 
without hesitation : 

“Why,-sir, it is a sort of tick-tick- 
tick, like a loud clock, and monstrous 
mysterious it is.” 

Mr. Flood cast a shrewd sidelong 

glance at the shadowed face below his 
shoulder—that little old-time face out 
of a daguerreotype. He, who knew the 
indirection of life and affairs in the 
Michael F. Doogan Association, the 
Star Chamber at the Hall, had still 
freshness of vision to know innocence, 
too, when met. His eyes softened in 
pity. 
‘ “Those windows, now—those lighted 
ones over that little balcony—they 
would be locked against th’ chance of 
burglars stealin’ this precious machine 
that says tick-tick-tick ?” 

Sister Peace gasped. 

“T cannot say, sir. But why. 

“It’s my business to know those 
things,” Mr. Flood answered, and sister 
Peace read into this vague generality 
something preciously intimate—a pro- 
tecting pledge. Her heart quailed at 
the fear that even more intimate de- 
clarations might follow, such a direct 
cavalier was this one. So she gathered 
Elizabeth into her arms and arose, with 
fluttering farewell on her lips: 

“T must not stay here longer, sir, 
though your society is monstrous di- 
verting. Perhaps——” 

“Barney A. Flood’ll do himself th’ 
honor to see you again—and that right 


” 


soon,” 

He took her hand, with a quick, pos- 
sessive gesture. Sister Peace protested, 
with a gasp, freed her hand, and sped 
across the grass into the house, never 
pausing for a farewell glance at Mr. 
Flood, departing. 

Nor did Mr. Flood depart. He stood 
by the bench in the shadow, his eyes 
on the two yellow oblongs of light be- 
hind the little iron balcony, which was 
just an arm’s reach above the grassplot. 

6 


IV. 


Bets were down on the checkered 
field, and the shirt-sleeved arm of the 
banker had just reached to give a spin 
to the wheel, when one of the two long 
windows at the back of the library 
swung inward, and Mr. Flood stepped 
lightly into the yellow chandelier glow. 

Asaph Walton, looking up from the 
roulette table, got an eye-filling picture 
of a blocky figure just slipping through 
a crack in the outer dark. He gave a 
strangling cry, like an old dog’s bark, 
and staggered back. A chair edge 
caught his knees, flexed them, and down 
he crumpled. The rusty skullcap rolled 
heavily to one side, and from a slack 
hand chips dribbled onto the hard tiles. 
Corballo turned sharply from the buffet 
at the cry, met the shrewd gaze of the 
unconventional visitor, and, after an in- 
stant’s swift riposte of glances, humped 
his shoulders resignedly. 

“Sure, that’s right, Corballo,” Flood 
soothed. “Good dog, now—no monkey 
business. This is no inspector’s party. 
Headquarters—that’s me. Nix there, 
you men! Don’t be so quick to beat it 
for th’ door!” 

A dignified movement of black coats 
toward the hall door was checked by 
this command; the players stood about 
in constrained attitudes of expectancy. 
Flood stepped up to Corballo. 

“Playin’ it pretty low, aren’t you, 
Corballo?” He chopped his words with 
rough scorn. “Yeah, pretty low! Pri- 
vate house—a poor old guy who’s dotty. 
You make him th’ goat, eh? You used 
to be in better Hello!” 

He checked himself as his glance fell 
on the sprawling figure of Asaph Wal- 
ton, head lolling, eyes shut, and over his 
wrinkled face a pallor like white cob- 
webs. 

“Here! A shot of rye!” 

Flood stepped quickly to the side of 
the unconscious master of the house, 
laid a finger on his wrist, fumbled to 
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loosen his collar. The negro waiter 
brought liquor, which Flood tried to 
force down a slack throat. Came a 
knock at the library door, which the 
waiter unlocked at Flood’s nod. Sister 
Peace was reyealed in the doorway, her 
face colorless and her fragile body 
poised like some timid forest thing 
braving danger in the instinct of moth- 
ering protection. 

“Brother Asaph—I thought I heard 
him call—thought he wanted me sf 

Then she saw her brother in the 
chair, ran to him with a little cry, knelt, 
and passed fluttering hands over his 
withered cheeks, his closed eyes. 

“Brother Asaph—oh, brother!” 

Flood gripped Corballo’s elbow and 
drew him away from the group about 
the chair. He whispered imperative or- 
ders: 

“Clear out! Get your stuff out—a 
taxi—two taxis! Not a chip—not a 
card in this house half an hour from 
now, or [’Il——” 

Corballo flashed a wondering look 
into the other’s cold eyes. His hand 
stole to the silk pocket of his dinner 
coat—brought out a wallet. Flood 
caught the movement out of the tail of 
his eye, and his jaw shot out trucu- 
lently. 

“Stow that, Corballo, damn your yel- 
low soul! Save that for th’ inspectors!” 

Flood and the negro carried Asaph 
Walton up dark stairs to his bed, and 
there, pending the arrival of a doctor, 
the man from headquarters exercised 
rough first aid so efficaciously that the 
stupor of shock was pushed aside, and 
consciousness returned. In the pa- 


tient’s eyes, turning not once to sister 
Peace, but fixed on Flood’s face, lay 
doglike appeal. Once, when sister 
Peace turned to wet a towel, Flood 
seized the instant for swift pantomime. 
He first put a finger to his own lips, 
then laid it on Walton’s. An under- 
standing hand snatched at his and 
pressed feebly. 

When the doctor arrived, sister Peace 
took a candle to light Flood to the door. 
His hand was on her arm to guide her 
through the pallid dark on the stairs. 
She trembled. By the door to the front 
parlor, where the flamboyant chandelier 
made mockery of the hooded desolation 
there, they paused. Little sister Peace 
dared not look up to the eyes she felt 
searching her. 

“Then—then you are not a burglar?” 
she managed to whisper. 

“No, little lady.” His voice was con- 
strained by a great sense of the dispar- 
ity between Barney Flood, of headquar- 
ters, and Miss Peace, of the house of 
Walton. “Just a sort of life-saver I 
am. That mysterious machine, now— 
it is dangerous, an’ I just happened to 
be round to—to help brother Asaph 
when th’ thing sort of back-fired.” 

“But—but you oy 

“Have something to remember by,” 
he finished, as gravely as he might, and 
from his breast pocket he brought out 
something to spread in his big palm—a 
knot of violet ribbon. 

“Oh!” sister Peace 
again: “Oh!” 

“To remember,” said the knight of 
the brown derby; and, with fine old 
County Kerry courtesy, he bent and 
kissed her hand. 


and 


gasped ; 











HEN, a half century ago, the 
beautiful, wayward South, 
stripped of the garments of 

her prosperity, lay bruised and bleeding, 
many of her fiery, noblest sons refused 
to change an old allegiance for a new 
oath and withdrew into the wilderness. 
The younger men, who, for a time, 


quaffed their cup of bitterness anew 
each day in all that luxury of woe to 
which youth is prone, gradually strayed 


back and found a place in the changed 
South. The elder stayed longer, but ul- 
timately rebuilt their ruined homes and 
began anew. A few, a very few, never 
returned, and Father Time passed them 
by, until, with a regretful sigh for the 
lives they had wasted, he wrote finis 
after their names in his great book. 
Chief among these unreconstructed 
was the youngest general of the de- 
funct Confederate States, David Fair- 
fax Bransom, an epitome of all the 
chivalry and romance of the Old South. 
In person he was the very embodiment 
of a Southern maiden’s dream—tall, 
black-haired, and dark-eyed, with the 
drooping mustachios of a Don Quixote 
above a mouth far too beautiful for 
aman. Added to these physical charms 
were a fiery pride, great worldly pos- 
sessions, and a will that never had been 
thwarted. All arrogance, that hand- 
maid of wealth, all the pride of a splen- 
did race, went into his struggle against 








the North; and when it came to an end, 
his heart broke with the fall of the 
Southern Confederacy. 

It was then that, gathering up the 
remnants of his worldly goods with- 
out waiting for the final surrender, he 
fiercely held the family slaves still in 
bondage and shepherded them before 
him deep into the Blue Mountains of 
Virginia. There he was joined by other 
fugitive Southern gentlemen with their 
wives and families, and a small com- 
munity of great names grew up near 
the Tennessee line in a pleasant, fertile 
valley. 

Bransom was naturally the leader 
among these unreconstructed patriots, 
both by virtue of the rank he had held 
in the army and because of his pos- 
sessions. While many were forced to 
turn their own patrician hands to the 
plow, he relentlessly drove his slaves 
to their labors and profited mightily. 
By slow degrees the humiliation and 
bitterness of defeat began to fade from 
his mind, to be replaced by a tranquil 
happiness; and, in due time, he took 
to wife-a laughing, exquisite, high-bred 
maiden, who bore him a sturdy son. 
Then, like a brilliant butterfly, living 
only long enough to perpetuate her 
race, she died. 

It was a terrible blow to the proud 
Southerner. He could not understand 
that his mate should prove mortal like 
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those of other men; and, at this very 
time, an additional bitterness was upon 
him because of the return of all his 
friends to their old homes and a whole- 
sale evasion of his slaves, who, once 
beyond reach of his iron hand, were 
safe from him. It was then that, de- 
scending into the very nethermost hell 
of furious embitterment, he swore 
never again to look upon the face of 
a present-day Southerner, traitors to 
the past as they all were! 

Turning his wealth into gold, he fled 
with his son and three faithful old 
darkies into the vast fastnesses of the 
South Carolina Appalachians. Far, far 
from all human companionship, he built 
himself a luxurious cabin and settled 
down to a life of gloomy memories. 

Certainly the spot he had selected in 
which to pass his remaining days was 
perfectly adapted to solitude. Even the 
natives, few and far between, who, 
coming over as cavaliers, had been mu- 
tated by that great alchemist, Time, into 
mountain folk, shunned the home of 
the grim-visaged soldier in what they 
shudderingly named, in whispers, the 
Devil’s Hole. Behind towered great 
precipices a thousand feet high; in front 
and all around spread a nearly impen- 
etrable wilderness of mighty conifers, 
hardwoods, rhododendron, and laurel, 
clothing the ridges and gullies of a land 
incredibly wild and rough. Wild tur- 
key gobbled and twittered on the 
ridges; deer trails threaded the rhodo- 
dendron thickets; wild cats screamed 
from the blow-downs; bear snuffled in 
the gullies; and every sunny rock had 
a deadly rattlesnake as guardian. 

On the three old negroes fell the 
slight burden of the household. There 
was a garden to be attended to, and, 
every three months, a fifty-mile expe- 
dition to be made to the nearest town 
for supplies. 

Time slips by so quickly and peace- 
fully in the mountains that the gentle 
transition from season to season alone 


marks its passage. General David 
Fairfax Bransom devoted his days to 
hunting and the greater part of his 
nights to a steady perusal of the ancient 
library that had accompanied him from 
his ancestral home. Four years slipped 
past, and ‘then rheumatism and an old 
wound suddenly chained him to the 
cabin, cutting off his favorite pursuit. 
Casting about in desperation for some- 
thing to fill his time, his eyes fell on 
his son, and he turned ardently to the 
boy’s education and inoculation with 
the aristocratic principles of the Old 
South, 

Lee Fairfax Bransom was then go- 
ing on five—he had seen but three 
months of life before the flight to the 
Devil’s Hole—and had been cared for 
with the tenderness negroes show to 
the sons of their old masters. A 
straight, dark-eyed child, he had his 
father’s beautiful mouth, and, from his 
mother, the blessed gift of sunny hap- 
piness and laughter. As every waking 
hour spelled grief to the father, it was 
a period of delight for the son. And, 
indeed, why not? The wilderness loves 
her children and gives them of her 
strength and buoyant joyousness. Lee 
could remember no other surroundings 
than these he knew so well and so 
instinctively loved, no other compan- 
ions than his father, Uncle Zeke, Uncle 
Washington, and Young Mose—a 
sprightly mulatto of sixty-odd years. 
From them he drew his conception of 
the entire human race—and no woman 
had ever come before his eyes. 

The boy’s education proved a con- 
genial task, especially as he grew older, 
and to it the general devoted all his 
energies. The father was apt to be im- 
patient at first, but gradually relations 
became established on a man-to-man 
basis, the old soldier and the child meet- 
ing on a ground of mutual forbearance 
and courtesy. It was an odd picture 
they made—the self-contained old aris- 
tocrat and the handsome, smiling boy, 
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discussing dusty philosophies where 
the great pines sighed and the wild 
beasts pursued their affairs unmolested. 

Together they thrilled with “the 
glory that was Greece and the grandeur 
that was Rome,” fought over again the 
campaigns of Napoleon, and, living in 
the chivalric glamour of a bygone 
South, ordered their lives according to 
its ancient precepts. 

Early in his instruction, the general 
disposed of the question of religion. 
He was utterly intolerant of any con- 
ception of a divinity, and dismissed it 
as “a woman’s game of pretending, un- 
worthy a man’s serious thought.” This 
puzzled the boy greatly for a time, be- 
cause he found mention of it so often 
in the old books, and he wondered, to 
his father, why it played so important 
a part in literature. Answered by the 
statement that writers were seldom of 
high social standing, shared feminine 
views, were, indeed, rather futilities in 
the real business of living, still the boy 
was vaguely unsatisfied. 

Many things he reasoned out for 
himself. Women, since he had never 
seen one, he did not bother about. They 
were not really important, he under- 
stood, though always to be treated with 
courtesy and looked after protectingly 
—considered from the same point of 
view as helpless young animals. His 
mother had been the great exception to 
her sex, he learned, far above all others. 
This statement he worked over care- 
fully in his mind, and finally decided 
that she must have been nearly a man, 
which conception he conveyed to his 
father. The subsequent explanation 
was not very clear. The only point 
that impressed him was that she had 
been beautiful. Sunsets were beautiful. 
The waterfall over the cliffs was beau- 
tiful. Honor was beautiful. He could 
not understand, and privately leaned to 
the opinion that she must have much re- 
sembled his father, and that modesty 
alone kept the general from so stating. 


Modesty was that virtue which con- 
sisted in never for a moment forget- 
ting that you were a Bransom—and 
therefore better than any one else in 
the world—but not boasting of it; just 
knowing it for yourself with the same 
certainty with which you could tell the 
exact moment a rattlesnake would 
strike. Traitors, with whom no mod- 
est man could possibly associate, 
formed the bulk of the inhabitants of 
the outside world. You struck them, 
and if they showed resentment, you 
killed them. On the other hand, if 
you were struck, you killed. There 
was no pfain reason for this; it simply 
had to be accepted, like the basic truths 
in geometry, by means of which so 
many other things were proved. 

Though their characters were as op- 
posite as the two poles, father and son 
found a congenial atmosphere in each 
other’s company. Summers, when Lee 
was not hunting, they spent the, time 
outdoors near the waterfall. In win- 
ter they studied before a great fire in 
the enormous chimney, a glass of toddy 
at the old soldier’s elbow. Lee did not 
care for toddies, but early learned to 
concoct them exactly to his father’s 
taste—with sugar and hot water in win- 
ter, with sugar, ice-cold water, and mint 
in summer. The moonshine liquor was 
brought to them by a mountaineer who 
was always nervously anxious to escape 
back from the Devil’s 
Hole. were far from 
Bransoms, the boy was given to under- 
stand, and were to be treated with 
courtesy, but no familiarity; familiar- 
ity was reading together and saying ex- 
actly what you thought. 

A lethargic contentment that takes no 
account of time or season reigns in the 
mountains. Summer succeeds winter, 
and winter summer, as smoothly and 
imperceptibly as the wingbeats of a mi- 
gratory wild fowl high up against the 
blue*of the soft Southern sky. Few 
happenings stood out above the pleas- 
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ant, monotonous flow of Lee’s life. 
There was the sickness of old Uncle 
Zeke, ending in his death, through 
which his master tended him day and 
night. It was then that Lee first saw 
tears and felt the burn of grief—an 
ache more parching than follows the 
tasting of the poisonous milkweed. 
There was the tragedy of old Uncle 
Washington’s demise from the bite of a 
rattlesnake; the long illness of his fa- 
ther, which left the general an old man 
with hair white and limbs that ever 
after trembled; the meeting with the 
two moonshiners, in Lee’s.seventeenth 
year, and the fight that resulted there- 
from—why the boy did not exactly 
know-——when his wilderness strength 
drove them in_ superstitious awe, 
bruised and bleeding, from the Devil’s 
Hole; the paper, left by the man who 
brought them the mountain liquor, 
which had been angrily burned by the 
old- Confederate because it spoke in 
grandiloquent phrase of the—to him— 
upstart United States of America; and 
finally the girl in the homespun frock 
spied on a distant ridge. 

He had debated with himself the ad- 
visability of approaching nearer and 
speaking to her, but shyness had tri- 
umphed over curiosity and he had hur- 
ried home to tell his father of what he 
had seen. The general had listened 
with ill-concealed impatience to his 
son’s artless description until Lee had 
ventured that he thought her beautiful. 
Then the old aristocrat had broken into 
a furious tirade. A mountain girl 
beautiful! The word did not apply to 
such a one! A Bransom could not think 
so! A common, illiterate, wild creature 
of the wilderness! Preposterous! 

The boy never mentioned her again, 
but he often thought of her. 

Lee came into his eighteenth year 
contented and strong as the mountains, 
his foster parents. He was happy and 
busy every waking moment. There was 
the garden to attend to—now beyond 


Young Mose’s strength—game to be 
hunted, books to be read, even cooking 
to be done for his father, who would 
eat, at times, only of dishes prepared 
by his son’s hand. Also the care de- 
manded by Young Mose was no incon- 
siderable item. The old slave exacted 
and obtained from the masters who had 
profited by his youth an attention sel- 
dom given in more northernly climes to 
closest relatives. There were no more 
expeditions outside. Provisions arrived 
every three months, an order going 
back by their bearers for the next quar- 
terly supply. 

In the winter of Lee’s eighteenth 
year, a great snow fell. An enormous 
drift piled up behind the cabin nearly 
to the top of the cliffs, and its chill 
penetrated the joints of the logs and 
banked windows. The old man became 
very irritable, and it seemed impossible 
to keep him warm. The boy resented 
the cold, not only because it kept him 
indoors, but more for the havoc it 
wrought among his friends, the wood 
folk, and he voluntarily added their 
care to his labors. 

Acorns were raked from beneath the 
snow of the ridges and spread, with 
corn, around the cabin; rude shelters 
and perches, protected from the wind, 
were built near by; and a lame old 
frostbitten raccoon became a_ willing 
member of the household. Young 
Mose grumbled at the sly-faced little 
animal, insisting that it go into the pot, 
and it snarled back in kind. The gen- 
eral took kindly to their guest, however, 
and it spent many hours spread flat on 
his knees, man and beast nodding 
sleepily in the heat of the fire. 

Some of the cold seemed to have 
penetrated to the old man’s brain, 
clouding his speech and thought. He 
took to reading his Bible a great deal, 
“purely for its value as the earliest his- 
tory,” dwelling especially on the stories 
of the flood. They became an obsession 
with him, and he discussed them end- 
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lessly, darkly prophesying a repetition 
that would free the earth from all trai- 
tors. 

Spring came at last, overnight, with 
a warm wind and rain. The great 
snowdrift, melting, ran down in tor- 
rents. Even the cabin was flooded. 
Wild creatures took to the nearest ref- 
uge, and the roof was soon crowded 
with shivering, miserable opossums, 
coons, and squirrels. A disgusted wild 
cat sat on the top of the nearly sub- 
merged corn crib, viewing the waters 
with deep, feline distaste. Turkeys 
lined the ridgepole of the storehouse, 
gobbler and hen stretching out their 
thin necks inquiringly over the waters, 
like so many scrawny, collarless old 
maids. 

To Lee this unusual advent of spring 
held nothing sinister, and he reveled in 
saving and caring for the wild animals. 
Not so the old man. He was furious 


at the disturbance of his comfort and 
awed by the seemingly ceaseless flow 


of waters. A climax came, and direc- 
tion was given to his thoughts, when a 
buck and a doe deliberately walked into 
the house. 

“*And they went in two and two, the 
male and the female,’ ” he quoted; and 
from that moment until the waters fell 
and the great snow bank was completely 
gone, he raved incessantly of a new and 
more awful flood, and implored his son 
to set about the building of an ark. 
The boy shared none of his fears, but 
he would as soon have thought of strik- 
ing the old man as of disobeying him; 
and a strange, biblically designed struc- 
ture began to rise outside the window, 
where the general might watch its prog- 
ress without leaving his fireside. 

Spring was calling riotously to Lee 
with every breath he drew. There were 
all his shy woodland friends to be re- 
located and their census taken. The 
useless and heavy labor his father’s 
hallucination demanded bored him be- 
yond measure. Fortunately the days 


grew quickly warmer, and, though his 
mental state did not seem to improve, 
the old soldier was finally persuaded 
to a sunny spot near the waterfall. 
There he would sit for hours, with the 
lame coon on his knees, his eyes on the 
spray. Dimly, in his poor, clouded brain, 
it reminded him of a fleecy gown his 
young wife had worn; the splash of the 
water seemed her far-away laughter, 
the sunshine the joy in her eyes when 
she had iooked on her baby before clos- 
ing them forever. All this he explained 
haltingly to his son, and the boy looked 
on the living, laughing water with a 
feeling more akin to reverence than 
that with which many regard the God 
they have been taught, worshiping it, 
indeed, from the same natural prompt- 
ing that brought Rousseau’s child to his 
knees before the sun. 

The question of food became domi- 
nant. The quarterly supply had not 
been forthcoming, and the garden was 
hardly begun. Trusting to-his father’s 
absorption in the falling water, Lee set 
out one morning, long before daylight, 
for fresh meat. His feet instinctively 
found the faint trail in the darkness as 
he climbed out of the Devil’s Hole, and 
the sky was slightly tinted with silver 
when he ensconced himself on a ridge 
slope fully six miles from home. 

There he sat perfectly motionless 
until the little wind that heraias dawn 
whispered by, and the clear, even light 
of early morning filtered through the 
young leaves. Then, sinking his voice 
deep in his throat, he sent the lordly 
challenge of a turkey cock reverberat- 
ing through the woods. Twice he re- 
peated the call, then sat back motion- 
less, and far down a run a real gobbler 
answered. He waited sixty seconds, 
and then repeated the sound, even more 
insulting in tone, and full of pride. 
There was the rush of a great bird 
through the underbrush, and, neck 
stretched, wattles purple with wrath, a 
turkey cock burst into view. Lee’s rifle 
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cracked, the echoes catching the stac- 
cato report and throwing it back from 
a confusion of directions, while great 
bronze wings beat the ground in a death 
agony. 

A small hen came to the next call, 
and he let her wing her way above the 
treetops, unmolested, laughing a low 
woodsman’s laugh at her panicky flight. 
On an adjoining hillside two other gob- 
blers paid the penalty of their impetu- 
ous rush to the perfectly imitated twit- 
ter of an amorous hen, and then it was 
bright morning. 

Well satisfied with his spoil, Lee 
loaded the three heavy birds on his 
strong young shoulders and turned in 
the direction of the Devil’s Hole. Cross- 
ing the first ridge, he suddenly stopped, 
thunderstruck with surprise, dropped 
his birds, and stole up the next slope. 
Some one was singing just below! It 
was a simple mountain ballad, “Green 
Laurel,” but the fresh, sweet voice held 
the boy as spellbound and enthralled as 
ever great diva charmed a metropolitan 
audience : 

Once I had a sweetheart, an’ now I have 
none; 
He’s gone an’ lef’ me, I live all alone. 


I live all alone an’ continual will be, 
Fo’ he loves some other girl better ’an me. 


Green grew the sweet laurel all wet with 
the dew; 
Sa¢ was the hour I parted from yo’. 
Next time I meet yo’, I hope yo’-"II—— 
The verse broke off abruptly in a 
wild cry of terror, and Lee hurled him- 
self down the mountainside. Bursting 
through the laurel, he spied a young girl 
clinging with bare arms and legs to the 
slender top of a sapling pine, while a 
lean, mangy bear, precariously balanc- 
ing among the brittle branches, clawed 
uncertainly at her feet. Lee fired, rak- 
ing along the beast’s ribs; and, as it 
came tumbling from the tree and 
charged him, another shot struck, but 
did not stop it. Rearing up, it closed 
in on the boy, only to fall quivering as 


a claw grazed his wrist, a third bullet 
through its heart. 

Much less interested in the dead bear 
than in the living girl, the boy turned 
and watched her curiously as she fear- 
fully descended the tree. Their eyes 
met above the still-twitching animal, 
and, themselves two wilderness crea- 
tures, they examined each other with 
the frank curiosity of the wild. In his 
heart Lee instantly called her beautiful, 
very beautiful, more beautiful than 
anything he had ever seen. And, in- 
deed, though he had no basis for com- 
parison, though this was his first 
woman, his judgment erred only in 
granting her too little. 

As she stood staring at him, her 
young bosom swiftly rising and falling 
beneath her scant homespun frock, she 
might easily have passed for the queen 
of those exquisite fabled dryads bred 
of the forest loveliness. Her eyes were 
a deep purple sapphire in the perfect 
oval of her face; her skin was as white 
and pure as early-morning clouds with 
the glorious pink of sunrise shining 
through; her half-open lips were the 
warm red of an opium poppy where 
sunbeams love to play. 

The girl looked on the boy from an 
entirely different point of view. To 
her he was not beautiful—he was 
strong, a conqueror, the all-dominant 
male, typified by the dead bear at his 
feet. Nevertheless, his* broad shoul- 
ders, high-held head, and proud eyes 
fascinated her. They made her feel 
deliciously small and weak before him. 
Besides, had he not just saved her from 
a loathsome fate? Shy and troubled, 


‘she could find no words, while wave 


after wave of crimson flooded from her 
delicious neck to her white forehead. 
This phenomenon Lee followed with 
interested eyes, and, simply unaware of 
any discourtesy, asked: 

“What makes you pink ?” 

“T don’ know.” 

“Does it hurt?” 
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“IT reck’n so—not. Hit scare’ me,” 
pointing to the dead bear. 

“But it can’t scare you now. 
dead.” 

“IT don’ know.” 

There was a silence. The girl ached 
to ask him who he was, what he was 
doing there, how he lived, all questions 
included in a formula of mountain po- 
liteness. Something kept her silent, 
however, and again he was the first to 
speak : 

“You are a girl, aren’t you? 
is your name?” 

“Mona.” 

“Have you brothers and sisters, a 
husband ?” 

“Jus’ mammy an’ pappy.” 

There was another long pause. The 
girl grew restless beneath his gaze, and 
finally threw her arm before her face 
with a little whimper of embarrass- 
ment. Surprised and alarmed, Lee at 


It’s 


What 


once averted his eyes. 
“Does it hurt you to have me look 


at you?” 

“No—I don’ know,’ 
“But ples’ don’.” 

Unversed as he was in women, never- 
theless an inherent tact came to the 
rescue, and he swung abruptly to a new 
subject: 

“I’m thirsty. Where is water 

Glad, indeed, of an interruption, she 
turned and led the way through the 
rhododendron, stopping before a spring 
that bubbled up, dancing and laughing, 
deep between the roots of a basswood 
tree. As he knelt to drink, Lee noticed, 
for the first time, the blood dripping 
from the bear-claw scratch across his 
wrist, and at the same moment her eyes 
fell on it. Instantly shyness vanished, 
and she was all pity. = 

“Don’ put hit in the watah,” she com- 
manded, and, tearing a strip from the 
dew-bleached linen of her underskirt, 
she dipped it in the cool water and 
bound it around the wound. Then, 
kneeling, she cupped her hands and 


’ she answered. 


o 


held them up to him. Flushing as crim- 
son as had she, he bent to this human 
chalice and drank slowly from the slen- 
der brown hands, stopping only when 
he could all but feel the livingness of 
her palms against his lips. 

“Thank you,” he managed, 
flushed. 

“Doe yo’ wan’ mo’?” 

“Please.” 

Again her hands went down into the 
spring, and came up dripping coolness 
and freshness, and again he drank till 
his mouth touched her smooth skin. 
She did not withdraw her hands till he 
raised his head, and then both were 
trembling. Pulses throbbing, wonder- 
ingly they looked into each other’s eyes, 
their faces quite pale. It seemed to 
him that a little wind, fresh and fra- 
grant from the laurel blooms, was still 
blowing across his lips. The girl’s 
palms weré burning, but with a deli- 
cious, languorous fire that made her 
press them to her wildly beating heart. 
Quite unashamed, they spoke of what 
they felt. 

“Hit—hit tickled sweet,” she whis- 
pered. 

“It was beautiful,” he sighed. 

No more words came,-and slowly 
their tensity relaxed. As automatically 
as if it had always been her place, she 
fell into step behind him, and, laden 
with turkeys and bear meat, they came 
to the edge of the Devil’s Hole. There 
she turned from him, breathing a last 
wistful “Come soon.” To which he 
answered softly: ‘To-morrow.” 

The old general took no interest in 
the plethora of game; nor did he, as 
had been his invariable custom, insist 
upon living over again with his son 
every detail of the hunt. On the con- 
trary, he remained so silent and dis- 
trait, though happily smiling, that the 
boy was vaguely disturbed. Never- 
theless, Lee was very thankful for the 
lack of interrogation, since, for the 
first time in his life, he had no inclina- 
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tion to confide in his father, wanted to 
think over slowly and alone all that had 
happened. Indeed, he couldn’t imagine 
saying “Mona” aloud, though he kept 
repeating the name over and over again 
in his heart. 

Suddenly, breaking in on the boy’s 
dreams, the old man laughed, and Lee 
caught him gazing out of the window, 
smiling on the rude structure of the 
ark as if seeing it for the first time. 
He asked what it was, and, when told, 
laughed again long and heartily. Lee 
was still very much of a boy, in spite 
of his thews and sinews, he ventured 
humorously. Let him build his ark, or 
a dozen of them, if it amused him, but 
not in front of the window; it was too 
ridiculous! Still chuckling, he then 
sank into a pleasant reverie, in which 
he remained until night. The mood 
was a new one, and the boy watched 
him somewhat anxiously. Nothing hap- 
pened, however, until he was preparing 
the evening toddy, and then, before his 
very eyes, all age smoothed away from 
the wrinkled face. 

“Son,” spoke the general exultantly, 
“T can keep it from you no longer. 
Your mother has come back, and we 
shall see her to-morrow, look on her 
sweet face and golden hair, hear her 
laughter! It’s a miracle, Lee, a miracle. 
But I knew she would come.” 

Fearful and wondering, the boy said, 
“Yes, father,” and waited while the old 
man pondered happily, his face soft 
with dreams. Then he spoke again: 

“T thought she had died, son, when 
you were born, but she has just been 
away.” He nodded sleepily. “Just 
been away. We'll see her in the morn- 
ing sunlight”—his head fell forward— 
“hear her laughter, see her ” And 
he dropped into the quick sleep of old 
age. 

Lee picked him up in his muscular 
young arms and carried him, without 
awakening him, to the bed. This was a 


new phase, and it alarmed him mightily, 
but the old man was sleeping quietly, 
a smile of peaceful beatitude on his 
face. Awake, in his own bed, Lee lived 
over again the events of the morning. 
Mona was beautiful, most beautiful of 
all things, though not in the slightest 
like his father; and the thrill of her 
palms against his lips He, too, 
slept. Once the old man woke to ask 
querulously if morning would never 
come, but quickly slept again before he 
could be answered. 

Up betimes, Lee joyously demolished 
the work of many days on the ark, pil- 
ing well beyond range of the window 
the timbers and outside sheathing of 
bark the old man had insisted upon as 
adding buoyancy. At breakfast, which 
Young Mose served creakingly, the old 
man ate little, and seemed burning with 
impatience. The meal came to a hur- 
ried end, and, taking the boy’s arm, he 
guided him to the waterfall, the lame 
raccoon bringing up the rear. There he 
drew his son down beside him on the 
rustic bench and pointed. 

Halfway down the smooth incline, 
the water surged out over a white rock, 
flattened in a graceful curve, feather- 
ing into foam. Here, where the finger 
pointed, a face slowly evolved and 
laughed out from the living water at the 
old man and his son. But to each the 
image was not the same. David Fair- 
fax Bransom gazed on the face of his 
long-dead wife, her brows delicately 
penciled, her eyes a soft, laughing gray, 
her high, patrician forehead crowned 
with an aureole of golden hair traced 
by the sunbeams in the foam; while a 
chuckling ripple, clear as the ring of 
golden coin, was the laughter from her 
lips. : 

The boy saw in the dancing dots of 
sunlight two deep, purple-azure eyes, a 
shadow drew the soft brown hair, and 
the milky ripples were transmuted into 
a clear white skin that flashed to pink; 
while the sound of the splashing water 
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echoed the slow, sweet intonation of 
the mountain girl’s speech. 


Breathless and beatific, the two sat’ 


and gazed, until the old man found 
words: 

“Virginia, darling, you have come 
back, come back for always, haven’t 
you, honey ?” 

The chuckling ripple answered, and a 
flight of sunbeams danced on the water. 

“This is our son, Virginia, honey, our 
Lee,” the trembling old voice went hap- 
pily on. “See how he has grown! And 
he has your eyes, dear. We'll let him 
go to his play, now—with his ark, if he 
wishes. I must tell you of that. We 
have much to say alone, O mother of 
our son.” 

Lee swiftly climbed from the Devil’s 
Hole, a great wonderment in his heart. 
Mona, Mona of the sapphire eyes, was 
his mother’s reincarnation, a younger 
“most beautiful of all women.” No 
breath of suspicion crossed his mind 
that the old man’s eyes had looked on a 
vision other than had delighted his. A 
miracle! A miracle it was, far surpass- 
ing the flow of cool water beneath 
Moses’ staff, a miracle more joyous 
than the song of mating birds! With 
delight, he told himself, the old general 
would greet Mona when he led her back 
to the Devil’s Hole. Stride keeping 
time with his happy thoughts, the miles 
flew behind, and from afar he heard 
her singing: 

Pratty li'l’ flowers was made toe bloom, dear, 

Pratty li'l’ stars was made toe shine, 
Pratty li'l’ girls was made fo’ the boys, dear, 

An’ p’r’aps yo’ was made fo’ mine. 

Go an’ leave me if yo’ wish toe, 

Never le’ me cross yo’ min’; 
If yo’ think tha’ I don’ love yo’, 

Go an’ leave me. I—I—I d-o-n’ m-i-n’! 

She was leaning agaimet a green, 
mossy rock, the cream of her throbbing 
throat raised to the sun, and she sprang 
to meet him, joy and shyness blending 
in her lovely purple-azure eyes. Her 
hand flew to his, and they stood, palm 


pressed to palm, vibrant with each 
other’s nearness. Sunbeams danced in 
their eyes; the pines sighed languor- 
ously ; a thrush sang. She raised a face 
as sweet as a woodland violet, and 
laughed up at him. 

“You are beautiful, beautiful!” he 
breathed, in an awed whisper. 

“I’m right glad,” she answered sim- 
ply. “I—I wan’ yo’ toe think I’m 
beautiful.” 

“Do you want to know who I am? 
All about me?” 

“I don’ care. Yo’ are jus’ yo’.” 

“I’m more than that,” he answered 
proudly. “I’m a Bransom. My father 
is General Bransom, general of the 
Confederate States that live forever in 
true men’s hearts; no traitor to the 
South, like people outside.” 

“TI don’ understan’,” she said, dazed. 

“T don’t, either,” he admitted frankly. 
“But it is a truth that we must believe. 
My father shall tell you about it.” 

“Not now,” she begged, glancing 
about fearfully. 

“Not now, then,” he agreed, and con- 
tinued: “Do you know you are like my 
mother, the most beautiful woman the 
world has ever known; though”—he 
looked suspiciously around lest the for- 
est trees hear—‘I think you are even 
more beautiful.” 

The words delighted her, but there 
was a shadow of unhappiness in her 
glorious eyes. 

“T ain’ good,” she whispered. “I ain’ 
one of God’s chillen!” 

“What do you mean?” 

“T ain’ got no ’ligion.” 

“What has that to do with us?” he 
asked, puzzled. “I’m not a woman; 
I’m a man.” 

“I’m wicked,” she continued bravely. 
“T can’ see grace, an’ the fire an’ brim- 
stone is li’ble toe git me.” 

She waited, trembling. In her hon- 
esty, she could not subscribe to the 
stern mountain creed, and to her pure 
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mind this was a barrier between herself 
and her lover, a thing so wicked as to 
demand cruel expiation, perhaps even 
his loss. Religion, however, had played 
no part in Lee’s life; his father called 
it “a woman’s game,” and again he 
did not understand. Still clasping her 
hand, he looked down on her, and the 
woe on her exquisite, windflower face 
seared his heart. 

“Honey, honey!” he pleaded, his 
hand creeping up her bare arm. 
“Honey, honey!” And she was sob- 
bing against his heart. 

What mattered, then, heaven, hell, 
aught else? Was she not his, his, this 
male thing’s, who dominated her so 
deliciously and completely? Still with- 
holding her lips, she pressed her palms 
to his kiss, while, in rapturous silence, 
too sacred for speech, he drew her 
closer and closer. 

“Come!” he said at last, and, happily 
submissive, hands clinging, she went 
with him through the wilderness. Now 


they stopped to smile into each other’s 


eyes; now she crushed her palms 
against a mouth hungry for their burn- 


ing, or held his hand to her lips and 
bosom. Over the rim of the Devil’s 
Hole she followed, unafraid, and he 
led toward the waterfall. The lame 
coon met them halfway, its wise old 
face convulsed as if in a bitter striving 
for speech. The general sat motionless 
on the bench his son’s hands had fash- 
ioned, and, from afar, Lee called joy- 
ously to him: 
“Father, father!” 
not answer. “Father, father!’ 
boy and girl stood before him. 
Stiff and cold he sat, his eyes on the 
waterfall, but the angel of death had 
touched him so gently that love and 
happiness unutterable still lingered on 
his calm face and in his unseeing eyes. 
With a great cry, the boy threw him- 
self at his father’s feet and touched the 
nerveless hand. 
“Mona, Mona!” he sobbed. “He’s 
dead, and he would so have loved you!” 
On her knees, the girl gathered her 
lover’s head to her warm bosom, and, 
beneath the smiling benediction of those 
unseeing eyes, her young lips found 
those of her mate. 


The old man did 
And 


AFTER RAIN 


QUTLAND the levels glimmer green 
Through soft, gray veils of slanted rain; 
Tall, patient poplars earthward lean, 
As harkening its cry of pain. 
Like music blown on faery reeds, 
A calling wind or swells or sighs: 
“Set out, set out, ye laggard meads, 
The lancers green of paradise! 
Unfold in haste, ye timorous buds, 


Each trembling on a thorny stem; 
Love laves ye thus in living floods— 

Unfold and dance in joy of them. 
After the rain a wonder birth, 

New life and hope, and leaf and flower, 
New hearts of joy, new air, new earth— 

All guerdon of the storm veil’s lower.” 

MartHa McCuttocu-WILLIAMS. 
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STORIES OF THE 
SUPER-WOMEN 








What makes the super-woman? Is it beauty? Cleopatra and Rachel were homely. 
Is it daintiness? Marguerite de Valois washed her hands but twice a week. Is it wit? 
Pompadour and Du Barry were avowedly stupid in conversation. Is it youth? . Diane 
de Poictiers and Ninon de |’Enclos were wildly adored at sixty. Is it the subtle quality 
of feminism? George Sand, who numbered her admirers by the score—poor Chopin in 
their foremost rank—was not only ugly, but disgustingly mannish. So was Semiramis. 
Here are the stories of super-women who conquered at will. Some of them smashed 
thrones; some were content with wholesale heart-smashing. Wherein lay their secret? Or 
rather, their secrets? For seldom did any two of them follow the same plan of campaign, 


LUCREZIA BORGIA: THE MUCH-MARRIED SIREN 


Henry VIII. a close second. She 

married early and often. But not 
early enough or often enough to avert 
dozens of extra-marital affairs—or to 
debar ‘her from scores of unions that 
never came through the customhouse. 

For centuries she was branded as one 
of history’s archfiends and most adroit 
poisoners. Of late years, certain apolo- 
gists have tried to whitewash her char- 
acter—with about the success that might 
attend the same operation on a coal 
mine. This whitewashing process, by 
the way, has been tried lately on Nero, 
on Richard III., and on Henry VIII. 
3ut I. have not heard that any of them 
have been canonized as a result of this 
treatment. 

So, if you don’t mind, I’ll stick to the 
story of Lucrezia Borgia in the form 
that seems to me likeliest to be true; 
the form followed by historians who 
lived nearest to her own gaudy time. 


is the matter of marriages, she ran 


There is about as much chance of 
pumping up sympathy for Lucrezia as 
for a Gila monster; so I shall not put 
on the vox-humana stop, but give as fair 
a picture as I can of the woman’s hide- 
ous career. Many of its details cannot 
be written or even hinted at. Accept 
in advance my apologies for these omis- 
sions. If you area prurient Seeker after 
the Truth, you will find the unexpur- 
gated facts set down in full in Dumas’ 
“Celebrated Crimes.” But only in the 
original French. The English version 
has, wisely, been denatured. 


She was gloriously lovely—with Ti- 
tian coloring; with a vivid mind and 
body; with a serpentine charm that 
dragged her lovers into perils that a 
blind drunkard might easily have rec- 
ognized and avoided; and with only the 
debit side of her moral ledger written 
up. 

Her father was Cardinal Rodrigo 
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Borgia ; her mother was a noted and no- 
torious Italian beauty—Rosa Vanozza. 
This unwed couple had several children, 
chief of whom were Lucrezia and Ce- 
sare. Rodrigo had but two life aims— 
money and the papal throne. He used 
Lucrezia’s beauty as stepping-stones to 
both. 

When the girl was only eleven, he 
married her to a young Spanish gran- 
dee, Don Cherubin de Centelles. It was 
a mere marriage of name, little more 
than a formal betrothal. Presently Rod- 
rigo had reason to think that he could 
make a better match for his child. So 
the Centelles union was declared off, 
and Rodrigo looked for a still more 
powerful family wherewith to ally him- 
self. He decided on another Spanish 


noble—Don Gasparo de Procida. 

The twice-married girl of twelve 
might have been expected to remain the 
wife of Procida for at least a year or 
two; but she was not merely a girl— 
she was also a checker piece in a huge 
game. And almost at once Rodrigo saw 


a chance to advance her one square 
nearer to the king row. 

So the Procida marriage was an- 
nulled, and Lucrezia was duly wedded 
to Giovanni Sforza, scion of one of the 
strongest houses in all Italy. 

This was in 1492. A lot of things 
happened that year. 

For one, an expatriate Italian tried 
to reach the East by sailing west. He 
had but one idea, and that a wrong one. 
Sailing as far westward as he could, 
in his quest of India, he bumped into 
land—and died still believing that the 
land was India and its natives Indians; 
as possibly you may have heard. I be- 
lieve the story has been printed some- 
where. 

That same year—which just now 
concerns us more—Rodrigo Borgia was 
elected pope. He had been a cardinal 
for that purpose alone; and when the 
election was held, his money-annexing 
methods had made him quite ready for 
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it. He bought the holy office by means 
of unbelievably large bribes. 

To one wavering member of the Col- 
lege of Cardinals he sent six mule loads 
of silver; to another, a treasure chest; 
and so on, every man according to his 
price; and he carried the election by 
a big majority; thereupon taking of- 
fice as Pope Alexander VI., with the 
usual “Homo Est’ ceremonials—en- 
tirely needless in his case—and all the 
rest of it. 

Thereupon, the horrible Borgia dy- 
nasty began to flourish in real earnest. 

Let me pause here a moment—won’t 
you ?—to say that what I must write of 
Alexander VI. and his times carries ab- 
solutely no reflection upon the holy 
church he misrepresented, or upon the 
still holier name of religion. The church 
had for the moment fallen into the 
hands of men who should have been in 
jail instead of in the Vatican. Pres- 
ently it emerged from their clutches, as 
pure, as exalted, as ever. 

A Jew journeyed‘to Rome during Al- 
exander’s pontificate, to study the vile 
social conditions there. He came back 
converted to Christianity, explaining to 
his friends: 

“Tf that religion were not divine, it 
would have been wrecked long ago by 
the Borgias.” 

Rodrigo—or Alexander VI.; let’s 
keep on calling him Rodrigo—reigned 
supreme, and his lieutenants were his 
two sons. He made the eldest a duke— 
the Duke of Gandia; he made Cesare— 
still in his teens—a cardinal. He also 
quarreled with the Sforzas, and decided 
to find a new and even more exalted 
husband for Lucrezia. 

But this time his checker-game meth- 
ods did not work out as smoothly as be- 
fore. Young Giovanni Sforza had 
fallen crazily in love with his beautiful 
girl wife, and had no intention whatever 
of giving her up. Nor, on the other 
hand, did he care to be stabbed or poi- 
soned, as people had a way of being 
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when they interfered with the Borgia 
plans. 

So, taking Lucrezia along, he fled by 
night from Rome, and he did not pause 
in his flight until he was far beyond the 
reach of Rodrigo’s long arm. He set- 
tled among devoted friends, where a 
dose of poison or a dagger thrust stood 
a slim chance of reaching him. 

There he was happy and safe. The 
fact that Lucrezia enslaved the hearts 
of his friends did not trouble Giovanni. 
He looked on their adoration as tribute 
to his own good luck, and he could trust 
his wife; or, if he could not, he did not 
know it. Which, for the time, perhaps 
amounts to the same thing. 

But Lucrezia grew tired of exile. 
Here she was nothing but Giovanni 
Sforza’s pretty wife; at Rome she had 
been a princess, the daughter of the 
pope himself, the beloved of the world’s 
greatest nobles. She secretly began to 
correspond with her saintly father, and 
between them they cooked up a very 
pretty scheme. 

Early in December, Rodrigo wrote to 
Giovanni, saying in effect: 

“Let bygones be bygones. I repent 
my injustice to you, and I beg for a 
chance, to atone for it. I am an old 
man. I want all my children around me 
at Christmas time. Bring my daughter 
to me for that blessed season.” 

Giovanni was inclined to doubt the 
good faith of the humble plea; but Lu- 
crezia told him that she knew her dear 
father much better than any one else 
could, and that the pope’s repentance 
was sincere. She implored her husband 
to accept the overtures of peace and to 
come back with her to Rome for Christ- 
mas. She wept, she entreated, she fell 
ill and said that only the air of Rome 
could cure her. What could Giovanni 
do, being young and foolishly in love? 

Back to Rome they went, Lucrezia 
and her spouse. The pope received 
them with tearful delight. So did the 
Duke of Gandia. So did Cesare. In all 
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the annals of domestic life, this was one 
of the few family reunions that had 
nothing in common with a cat fight. 

There was a splendid reconciliation 
feast at the Vatican. The pope sat in 
state upon his throne. Lucrezia cuddled 
on a cushion at her father’s feet. Her 
husband and her two brothers caroused 
with the other guests of both sexes. It 
was a red-light scene. Says Tomassi: 

“By the appearance of the assembly, 
and the general conversation and man- 
ners, one might rather-have imagined 
himself present at the splendid and vo- 
luptuous audience of a king of Assyria 
than at the severe consistory of a Ro- 
man pontiff.” 

After the reunion, Rodrigo kept Lu- 
crezia a willing prisoner at the Vatican. 
He drove Giovanni away by force of 
arms and under fear of death. Then, 
by power of his pontifical office, he pro- 
ceeded to annul the marriage. 

So much for Giovanni Sforza. He 
“got off light.” I wonder if he appre- 
ciated his own rare good luck. As for 
Lucrezia’s share in the matter, why, 
compared with some of her other ex- 
ploits, her connivance in Sforza’s dis- 
missal was almost noble. 

I am going to touch somewhat lightly 
on these same “other exploits.” I would 
much rather skip them altogether, but 
that would de-Hamletize Hamlet. 

Restored to her loving family, after 
Sforza had been disposed of, Lucrezia 
spent the interval between this marriage 
and her next in a whirl of mad debauch- 
ery, which is described, with startling 
detail, in “Celebrated Crimes,” and 
which I shall not describe at all. Her 
brothers, her father, her mother, and a 
choice assortment of Italian nobles, 
were her fellow revelers. Here is a 
pen picture of her, drawn by Dumas in 
his account of this stage of her career: 

“She was immoral from environment 
and inclination; impious from natural 
impulse; ambitious from calculation. 
She panted after pleasure, flattery, hon- 
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ors, rank, gold, jewels, rich dresses, and 
courtly palaces. A Spaniard under her 
light hair, a courtezan under her open, 
guileless manner, she had the features 
of one of Raphael’s Madonnas and the 
heart of Messalina. She was thus 
doubly dear to her father, who saw in 
her the reflection of his own passions 
and vices.” 

She joined not only in the debaucher- 
ies, but in the political intrigues, of the 
papal court ; and many historians openly 
declare—as did many people of her own 
day—that she not only helped her fa- 
ther and brothers in putting away sev- 
eral political foes, but that she made 
use of “the Borgia sugar” to gratify 
personal hates. “The Borgia sugar,” by 
the way, was a sweet white powder, 
supposed by modern scientists to have 
been arsenic. 

A single case of Lucrezia’s murder- 
ous proclivities is all we need to cite 
here: 

Two of her reputed lovers were Pros- 
pero and Giacomo Gaetasi, brothers, 
and bitter rivals for her fickle favor. 
She cared for neither of them, but she 
dearly loved the city and province of 
Sermoneta, which they owned.  Gia- 
como died very suddenly of arsenic poi- 
soning. Prospero—on his way to visit 
Lucrezia, in reply to an urgent message 
from her—was overpowered by ruffians 
and strangled. 

The Sermoneta province became at 
once the property of the church, and, 
by Rodrigo’s command, the Apostolic 
Chamber sold it to Lucrezia for eighty 
thousand crowns. Lucrezia paid the 
money to the last copper coin, and next 
day it was secretly paid back to her by 
order of the pope. Family finance flour- 
ished under the Borgias as never has 
“frenzied finance.” 

Soon Rodrigo decided it was time for 
another move in the matrimonial 
checker game. He was eager to cement 
by family ties his new alliance with the 
King of Naples. So he arranged a niar- 


riage between Lucrezia and the Neapol- 
itan monarch’s natural son, Alfonso of 
Aragon, Duke of Bisceglie. 

This time there was trouble from the 
very start. Alfonso knew of Lucrezia’s 
reputation as a poisoner; also her his- 
tory in the left-handed courts of love. 
He flatly refused to marry such a 
woman, ungallantly declaring that he 
would sooner take a cobra to his arms. 
His family were as fiercely opposed to 
the match as was he, and for a while 
deadlock reigned. 

The King of Naples was able to put 
enough pressure on the youth’s rela- 
tives to win their shuddering consent, 
but Alfonso himself stuck to his re- 
fusal. Then Lucrezia took a hand in 
the game. 

She arranged a meeting with the re- 
luctant swain, and proceeded to tear the 
heart out of him by her glorious beauty 
and by the serpent charm that no man 
could withstand. In less than a week 
Alfonso was her helpless worshiper, 
clamoring for the marriage as vehe- 
mently as he had once opposed it. 

When a grown man weeps childishly 
for a chance to ruin his life, there is sel- 
dom any one to spank him and stand 
him in a corner. Fate has a prompt 
way of pacemaking such idiots in their 
race to hell, and Alfonso of Aragon 
was not an exception to the rule. 

He and Lucrezia were married in 
1498. Thus she celebrated her fourth 
wedding while she still a few 
months under eighteen; and for a time 
the luckless bridegroom dwelt in a fool’s 
paradise. 

Then Rodrigo allied himself with the 
King of France, Naples’ enemy, and 
broke with the King of Naples. Al- 
fonso was no longer necessary to his 
plans. Indeed, the young man was a 
drawback, besides standing in the way 
of a more advantageous match for Lu- 
crezia. Wherefore, Rodrigo began to 
talk significantly of poison and of hired 
ruffians. 


was 
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If horses always ran true to form, 
grass would soon grow on every race 
track in the world. If stocks ran true 
to form, the Stock Exchange would be 
used for storing furniture instead of 
storing life tragedies. If women ran 
true to form, one love story would read 
just like another—only stupider. One 
of the joys—and griefs—of an other- 
wise monotonous world is that horses 
and stocks and women almost never run 
true to form; and, for once, even Lu- 
crezia Borgia failed to. 

Hitherto, she had always assumed a 
filial “just-as-you-say-daddy-dear” atti- 
tude when Rodrigo had suggested that 
she would look better with a newer hus- 
band; but when, now, he mentioned the 
plan, she balked. 

And all because—wonder of wonders 
—she had fallen head over heels in 
love with this fourth bridegroom of 
hers. Perhaps she loved him because 
he had been so hard to win; perhaps 
because she liked the way his hair grew 
at the back of his neck. Who knows? 

But love him she assuredly did, and 
she would not give him up. She was 
far too wise to say all this to her father, 
or to Cesare. Instead, she told Alfonso 
of his danger, and husband and wife 
eloped together from Rome. Accord- 
ing to one account, he went alone and 
she joined him later. 

Away, into exile for the second time, 
and with the second imperiled husband, 
fled Lucrezia. Her brother Cesare, who 
hated Alfonso for personal reasons, as 
well as for causes of statecraft, is said 
to have fallen in a fit, from sheer blind 
rage, when he learned of the escape. 

Speaking of Cesare, Rodrigo still 
kept him a mere cardinal, while his 
elder brother was a duke. Cesare 
wanted to be a duke, also. His father 
thought one duke in the family was 
quite enough. He said so. Cesare 
agreed with him, and decided to be the 
family’s one duke’ himself. 

He took counsel with his favorite as- 
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, honor. 
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sassin, one Michelotto. As a result, the 
Duke of Gandia was ambushed on the 
way from a banquet to his sweetheart’s 
home, one moonlight night, and was 
hacked to death. Then his sad was 
flung into the Tiber. 

His father mourned him dutifully, 
but readily forgave the murderer—who 
was ever the best loved of his children 
—and wound up by giving Cesare the 
coveted dukedom. 

This incident is just a side light on 
the old “honor-among-thieves” maxim; 
and so back to Lucrezia. 

Rodrigo’s wiles deceived even the 
daughter who knew him so well. He 
actually led her to believe—at long 
range—that she might be able to induce 
him to let Alfonso remain her husband. 

Back to Rome she hurried, leaving 
Alfonso, and promising to send for him 
at once if she could persuade Rodrigo 
to give up his scheme to marry her to 
some one else. If she should fail, she 
would return at once to their place of 
happy exile. 

She exerted all her powers of persua- 
sion on Rodrigo, and she found him sur- 
prisingly easy to convince. Then, to- 
gether, they sought to allay Cesare’s ha- 
tred of Alfonso. This, too, proved 
easier than Lucrezia had dared to ex- 
pect. 

She wrote to Alfonso that all was 
forgiven, and that he could return home. 
Home he came. There were revels to 
celebrate his return. There was a bull- 
fight, among other pastimes. Alfonso 
and Cesare had a bull-killing contest. 
Then in the arena they publicly em- 
braced, while Lucrezia wept for joy at 
the spectacular patching up of their an- 
cient feud. 

For a clever woman, she seems to 
have been remarkably easy to hood- 
wink; or else her memory was too 
faulty for her to compare this scene 
with the family reunion at which Gio- 
vanni Sforza had been the guest of 
It is suggested that her sublime 














faith in her own powers of coaxing 
made her think that the present recon- 
ciliation was the real thing. If so, she 
was not fated to be left long in igno- 
rance. 

Alfonso was bidden to a medieval 
stag party at the Vatican. Lucrezia, in 
their palace by the Tiber, with her new- 
born son, awaited his home-coming; 
and home he came—with a half dozen 
dagger wounds in his body. 

He had been attacked at the doorway 
of his own home by a gang of Cesare’s 
bravos, and had been left there for dead. 
Love had given him strength to crawl 
to the threshold of his wife’s bedroom 
door. At sight of him the arch-murder- 
ess swooned. 

Alfonso grievously disappointed Rod- 
rigo and Cesare by refusing to die of 
his wounds. Under Lucrezia’s skillful 
care, he even began to get well. Ina 
month he was able to leave his bed. 
Lucrezia, meantime, would not speak 
to or see her father and brother. 

On the morning of August 18, 1500, 
just after Alfonso had been reported 
out of danger, Cesare called on him. 
Lucrezia drove her brother from the 
house. 

Presently he returned, with his pet 
assassin, Michelotto, at his heels. They 
forced their way into the sick room, 
overpowered the feeble Alfonso, and 
strangled him to death. 

Cesare, at Lucrezia’s frenzied de- 
mand, was brought to trial. He admit- 
ted the murder, but said that he had 
killed Alfonso in self-defense; and this 
truly remarkable plea served to acquit 
him. Lucrezia was helpless. 

She might reasonably have been ex- 
pected to wreak vengeance on Alfon- 
so’s murderers. Instead—perhaps re- 
alizing the hopelessness of warring 
against such men as Cesare and Rod- 
rigo—she merely went for a while into 
seclusion, and then submissively took 
up her old life at the Vatican. 

“It would be wrong to blame this 
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unfortunate woman,” says Gregorovius, 
“because at the fateful moment of her 
life she did not-rise to avenge the hus- 
band she loved, and make herself the 
subject of a tragedy. Of a truth, she 
appears weak and characterless. She 
was always subject to the will of oth- 
ers. This woman, regarded by poster- 
ity as a Medea or passionately loath- 
some creature, probably never experi- 
enced any real feeling. Perhaps she 
did assail her brother with hysterical 
recrimination and weak tears.” 

At the Vatican, she rose to high 
power, presiding over all secular con- 
sistories, consulted on matters of state 
—which she did not at all understand— 
and ever the petted and spoiled-child 
companion of the pope and Cesare. 

Presently, when her grief for Alfonso 
was somewhat dulled, her father set to 
work arranging a fifth marriage for 
her. It is not on record that she ob- 
jected, but the man who was picked out 
as her new consort made up for that 
by objections of the loudest and most 
uncomplimentary sort. 

He was also an Alfonso—Alfonso of 
Este—son and heir of the aged Duke 
of Ferrara. The old duke declined to 
let his son marry such a woman. The 
son declined still more forcibly; and 
they proceeded to make public the rea- 
sons for their refusal. 

They stated—among other reasons 
against the marriage—that Lucrezia 
was the illegitimate daughter of a priest 
—which was perfectly true; that her 
personal character had little in common 
with the Madonna; that she was shame- 
less, a murderess, and worse; that she 
was party to the vilest crimes proven 
against the Borgia family. 

If you want a list of the faults where- 
with they charged her, I refer you to 
Maturizzo, Attilius Alexis, Marius, Pe- 
trus Mustyr, Machiavelli, and Guic- 
ciardini—none of whose works you 
have read, or ever will read, and only 
one of whom is familiar to you even 
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by name. Most of the facts concerning 
Lucrezia’s sin life are gleaned from 
these sources. 

By using his boundless influence, and 
by squandering his cherished wealth in 
the right directions, Rodrigo at last 
smashed the old duke’s opposition, and 
Lucrezia, as in the case of the other 
Alfonso, managed to exert her fascina- 
tions on the young man, to the extent 
of making him forget prudence and 
sanity and consent to marry her. 

I think Lucrezia’s conquest of the 
two prejudiced Alfonsos speaks more 
eloquently of the power of her super- 
woman charm than could a thousand 
pages of eulogy. 

Alfonso of Ferrara took his wife 
from home to the Duchy of Ferrara to 
live; and, as the Borgias could secure 
no loftier husband for her, they gra- 
ciously permitted this fifth consort of 
hers to remain alive. 

The wedding took place at the Vati- 
can, on December 30, 1501, soon after 
the bride’s twenty-first birthday. Thus 
she had averaged one husband every 
four and one-fifth years of her brief 
life. Alfonso of Ferrara was her last. 

The marriage procession and pa- 
geants ‘surpassed in splendor anything 
in medieval history. A veritable moun- 
tain of jewels from foreign potentates 
and local dignitaries formed the nu- 
cleus of the wedding gifts, and, with the 
blessings of his holiness, the happy 
young couple set off for Ferrara, where 
the paternal duke conveniently and 
somewhat suddenly died, to make way 
for his son and to make Lucrezia the 
Duchess of Ferrara. 

This is as good a time as any to dis- 
pose of those two noble kinsmen, Ce- 
sare and Rodrigo Borgia. They invited 
several cardinals to dine, and prepared 
a flask of poisoned wine for one of the 
guests. A servant accidentally filled 
the cups of the pope and Cesare from 
this flask. Rodrigo died at once, in 
fearful agony. Cesare was terribly ill, 
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but recovered; recovered to find the 
Borgia dynasty forever at an end. He 
was thrown into prison, escaped, and 
soon afterward was killed in battle. 

Now as to Lucrezia, Duchess of Fer- 
rara: 

She seems to have turned over the 
frayed and thumb-marked “new leaf” 
when she came into her duchy. She 
settled down to the duties of wife and 
mother and chatelaine. Her people 
grew to love her devotedly. Her hus- 
band, it appears, loved her, too, though 
to the last he always kept her on the 
suspected list. Strangely enough, some 
men are like that—always delving into 
ancient history which the history's 
heroine or hero is placidly willing to 
forget. 

But Alfonso de Ferrara seems to 
have had ample cause for using such 
memories as a guide to the future, for 
he was an eminently matter-of-fact per- 
sonage, and there were plenty of men in 
the Ferrara court who weren’t, as Lu- 
crezia took the trouble to find out. For 
instance: 

Pietro Bembo, poet and mystic, was 
the duke’s honored, if not honorable, 
guest. He fell in love with Lucrezia, 
and she flirted outrageously with him. 
That the affair was not of the type to 
which Plato would have affixed his 
O. K., is amply proven by the letters, 
still preserved, that the duchess and the 
poet wrote to each other. In one of 
these is tender mention of a lock of hair 
Lucrezia sent her adorer. 

At last, guarded though the lovers 
were, the duke learned the truth. 
Bembo left the Ferrara court in great 
haste, a very few laps ahead of marital 
justice. He later became a cardinal. 

How Lucrezia turned from herself 
the wrath of her husband is not known; 
but the charm that enslaved every one 
was still potent, and soon the couple 
were reconciled. But the experience 
taught the wife nothing, for before long 
she was in the thick of another intrigue. 
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The hero of this affair was also a 
poet—Ercole Strozzi. 

Poets, painters, story writers, invent- 
ors, minstrels, all the disciples of the 
arts, had a way of flocking to royal and 
ducal courts, seeking patrons in the lo- 
cal rulers. In return for such patron- 
age they cringed and fawned and flat- 
tered and did odd jobbs, and—in such 
rare instances as Dante’s, Ariosto’s, 
Galileo’s, Columbus’, and so forth— 
cast deathless radiance on the memories 
of princelings who, but for them, would 
have been forgotten centuries ago. Fer- 
dinand and Isabella—to cite one in- 
stance out of hundreds—live in history, 
not because of their Moorish conquests 
and bloody religious wars, but solely be- 
cause they consented to act as patrons 
for an obscure Genoese theorist. 

Ercole Strozzi was Lucrezia’s last re- 
corded lover. Theirs was a white-flame 
liaison while it endured, and into it Lu- 
crezia seems to have thrown herself 
heart and soul. 

Strozzi came to the court of Ferrara 
with strong letters of introduction. He 
is said to have looked enough like Lu- 
crezia’s husband to have been the lat- 
ter’s twin brother. When Ercole had 
his first audience at court, the duke 
commented on this likeness, saying, 
with the quaintly refined wit of the 
Middle Ages: 

“Messire Strozzi, you and I are as 
alike as two peas. Did your mother, 
some thirty years ago, happen to visit 
the court of my late father?” 

“No, your grace,” answered Strozzi; 
adding demurely, “But my father did.” 

Which passed for high-grade repar- 
tee in those good old days. 

Strozzi’s flaming love for Lucrezia 
at last burned itself out. He made the 
tragic blunder of ceasing to love her 
before she grew tired of him. He was 
the first of her admirers to commit this 
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breach of amateur etiquette. He aggra- 
vated the offense by falling in love with 
another woman—one Barbara Torelli— 
and marrying her. 

Now this was rank treason. All the 
court—with the barely possible excep- 
tion of the duke—knew that Strozzi 
had been Lucrezia’s lover, and all the 
court, therefore, knew that he had jilted 
her. Such crimes were not on the free 
list—when their victim was a Borgia. 

Strozzi married Barbara Torelli on 
May Day, 1508. At dawn on May 14th, 
he was found murdered. Twenty-two 
ghastly wounds adorned his graceful 
body. The curled and perfumed love- 
locks framing his handsome face had 
been torn out by the roots. He had 
been mutilated in a way to wring a 
grunt of approval from a Sioux war 
chief. 

No, most decidedly it was not a safe 
pastime to jilt a Borgia—not even a 
Borgia who had settled down to smug 
respectability, as had Lucrezia. 

The rest of Lucrezia’s life is unevent- 
ful; and seems to have been as nearly 
blameless as a Borgian life could hope 
to be. She founded a hospital and a 
convent and a “refuge.” Two hundred 
beggars were fed at her door every day. 

She died on June 22, 1519, mourned 
by every one; even by her own husband, 
who said in a letter to a condoling kins- 
man : 

“T cannot write without tears, know- 
ing myself to be deprived of such a dear 
and sweet companion. Her exemplary 
conduct and our mutual love made her 
wondrous precious to me.” 

Be that her epitaph. It is quite as 
truthful as is many another. 


The March number of AINSLEE’S 
will contain the next article in Mr. 
Terhune’s Super-Women series: ‘ Rachel: 
The Woman of Fire.” 




















HEY were taking tea at a little 

I shop just off Bond Street that 

Epsie adored. 

He sat with his hands folded over 
the top of his stick, looking extremely 
handsome and equally grave. She 
sipped her tea pensively; and when 
Epsie was pensive, she was utterly dis- 
tracting. 

“And you don’t love me,” he repeated 
slowly. 

“I’m ’fraid not,” mourned Epsie. 

“And you'll sail on Saturday, and 
we shall never see each other again,” 
he continued steadily. 

“It’s just too bad!” sighed Epsie, 
sweetly regretful. 

“And, after all, what has it amounted 
to?” he concluded, rather bitterly. 

“An episode,” said Epsie, and put 
down her cup and slid two soft white 
hands across the table toward him. 

He came from San Francisco, and 
she came from New York. They had 
met at the Savoy, in London. His en- 
thusiasms had amused her, and her 
ennui had attracted him. They had 
lived through an enchanted June to- 
gether. He had shared her box at 
Covent Garden; she had laughed at him 
and at his Baedecker ’mid the hor- 
rors of the Tower. He had ridden with 
her on Rotten Row; she had raced 





through Hampstead Heath at his side, 
the joyous wind whipping pink to her 
cheeks. He had supped with her at the 
Trocadero, breathless at the loveliness 
of her with gleaming shoulders and 
gem-encircled coiffure ; she had lunched 
with him at the Inn of the Cheshire 
Cheese, and poked gentle fun at his 
reverence far Fleet Street and Doctor 
Johnson. 

Epsie 


why 
screwed-up hair and dangling black 


made one understand 


eardrops had been invented. Her per- 
sistent prettiness was able to withstand 
even the ugliness of the latest Parisian 
model. She would have felt undressed 
without a dab of rouge under each eye, 
a crescent-shaped beauty patch on her 
cheek bone, and a glitter as of diamonds 
on her nails. She would have died with 
chagrin if she had been caught dancing 
a dance a week old. She lived with her 
mother in a stuffily luxurious suite of 
New York’s most vulgarly expensive 
hotel, where gorgeously garbed attend- 
ants did everything but breathe for 
them. They were very smart. 

Daniel Baxter was so frankly tanned 
that it surprised one to see how well he 
wore his clothes. A big man with abun- 
dant blond hair tans most attractively. 
He had a quaint fondness for books and 
pictures and a certain kind of music, 
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but his manners were easy and pleasing. 
Epsie found him unique. He lived on 
an orange ranch, and he used the right 
forks. It was the orange ranch that he 
had in all seriousness invited Epsie to 
share. 

Of course he took the soft white 
hands in his. Furthermore, he kissed 
them, first one and then the other. 

“You could do that in Italy, and every 
one would sigh; and you could do it 
in France, and every one would laugh; 
but here in. England—why, even the 
maid is stiff with horror,” said Epsie 
lightly, as a very warm color crept into 
her cheeks. 

“T have never been in France or 
Italy, but I dare say your statement 
is correct,’ returned Daniel calmly. 
“However, permit me to say it does not 
interest me.” 

“You’re very impolite,” pouted Epsie, 
still embarrassed. 

“Then I beg your pardon,” answered 
Daniel. “I believe that is the proper 


thing to do?” 
He ate the last thin slice of buttered 


bread and emptied his cup. Epsie as- 
serted that her marmalade was bitter, 


her scones heavy, and her tea cold. He* 


was solicitous, but it only irritated her. 
Indeed, she felt irritated to an irritating 
degree. 

Now Daniel Baxter was not the first 
young man who had asked her that 
reproachful question. And the formula, 
“an episode,” was a timeworn one with 
Epsie. But perhaps she had never said 
it less convincingly than she had said 
it tohim. Yet surely none of the others 
had accepted it so quickly. There had 
been something alarmingly final in the 
way he had kissed her hands. His evi- 
dent enjoyment of his tea had been 
nothing if not discouraging. He had 
seemed to assume that he had asked a 
sincere question, received a sincere an- 
swer, and was going to proceed with- 
out useless regrets to live in accordance 
with her decision. 


“Not that I would live on his old 
orange ranch,” stormed Epsie, an hour 
later, walking in quick nervous little 
strides up and down the ponderous 
length of her Savoy apartment. But 
she paused at the window and looked 
with clouded eyes upon the shining 
river. “I really do believe that he is 
never even going to ask me again,” 
she told it tremulously. 

The next morning his flowers came 
up as usual, but there was no fat note 
embedded in the green. The whole day 
passed without a sight of him, and 
Epsie was successively flippant, vexed, 
and tearful. That was Tuesday, and 
on Wednesday she encountered him in 
the lobby. She looked pale, and he told 
her so. 

“Tt’s nothing,” she declared, with a 
hint of defiance. “I was too gay yes- 
terday.” 

“I’m glad you had a good time,” he 
answered soberly. “But you should take 
better care of yourself, Epsie.” 

“I didn’t say I had had a good time,” 
Epsie objected swiftly. 

“Well, I can’t have you getting all 
tired out. How shall I be able to stand 
it if I think you are overdoing all the 
time? I wish I could take care of you 
myself,” he added tensely. 

There was a dark look in his eyes 
that made Epsie’s heart beat faster. He 
looked pale, too, and rather worn. This 
discovery brought an aching lump into 
her throat. A quick panorama passed 
through her mind, an odd panorama 
with a glorified orange ranch in it. I 
cannot say how she might have an- 
swered him if he had given her an op- 
portunity. But he spoke again hastily: 

“T want to ask a favor of you.” 

“A favor of me?” 

“The episode of you has messed up 
my life more than an episode should. 
Ihada plan. I wanted to tell you about 
it.” 

“T wish you would.” 

“Tt’s rather difficult to do it here,” he 
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observed, glancing around in some per- 
plexity. “I don’t suppose you have an 
hour—a couple of hours—so that we 
could go somewhere?” 

Somewhere? Anywhere! They 
would be together, and she had been 
so horribly alone! She would be with 
him, and she had missed him so wretch- 
edly. Just how wretchedly she only 
now realized. But they would have 
another happy, foolish day! She would 
have a chance to make him understand! 
She felt a sudden curious elation. 

“T’ll send a note to mamma,” she said, 
crossing to the nearest desk and trying 
to appear properly magnanimous. 

“You aren’t breaking any important 
engagements, now are you?” protested 
Daniel, following her. 

“No, indeed. Some stupid shopping 
—that’s all,” she assured him sweetly, 
as she selected a pen. “We won't be 
gone long, I imagine.” 

“T have a violent headache,” she an- 
nounced to her mother by means of a 
scratchy pen and a sheet of hotel sta- 
tionery. “I fell downstairs and broke 
all my bones. Or I picked poison ivy 
I forget which. Anyhow, tell Lord Let- 
terton, apropos of my promise to lunch 
with him, and Peggy, apropos of our 
motor and tea with those Oxford 
youths. And I believe there’s a theater 
party this evening. Daniel and I are 
going away for the day. 
portant, mamma. You 
time, and look pretty as ever, and don’t 
be angry with your adoring Epsie.” 

In another moment a uniformed bell 
boy had glided away with the note, and 
Daniel and Epsie were out on the 
Strand, breasting its waves of people, 
the roar of it in their ears. Epsie 
was clinging to Daniel’s arm, and her 
cheeks were flying red banners. Her 
exhilaration increased all the time, but 
he was unwontedly quiet. 

“Daniel,” she wheedled, ‘“‘let’s make 
this a very—rememberable—day.” 

“Day!” he echoed, but without en- 


It’s very im- 


have a good 


thusiasm. “I didn’t know you were 
going to give me a day.” 

“Well,” hedged Epsie, “I’m not, of 
course. But you’re going to take one, 
arent you?” 

“And what kind of a day do you 
want us to make it ?” he answered, look- 
ing down at her, his mouth, which had 
been in an uncompromising line, twitch- 
ing a little at the corners. 

“Your kind of a day,” proclaimed 
Epsie generously; “all your kind, from 
beginning to end.” 

“Now what’s my kind of a day?” he 
asked, and his very blue eyes, which 
had looked so unhappy that they made 
Epsie’s heart ache, lit up with amuse- 
ment. 

“You'll have to plan it,” replied Ep- 
sie, in a businesslike tone. “I’m not 
clever enough to do that. But we must 
make believe we’re in one of those im- 
possible novels you read.” 

Daniel threw back his head and 
laughed what Epsie called his “out- 
West laugh.” 

“You little witch!” he cried. 

Epsie felt rather well pleased with 
herself. 

“Now where shall we go?” she de- 
manded eagerly, lifting a beaming face. 

“To Epping Forest,” was his prompt 
response. 

“And who shall I be?” 

“Dollie Varden.” He stopped short. 
“Say, would you—you wouldn’t ride on 
the top of a bus?” 

“I would,” retorted Epsie. “We'll 
eat Bath buns from a paper bag if you 
say so.” 

“Wait here!” he commanded, in much 
excitement. “I'll ask that bobby what 
number we take.” 

They got the front seat, and Epsie 
sat next to the railing. She stared about 
her at her fellow passengers and down 
at the passers-by in the street with the 
friendliest possible interest. She gig- 
gled like a schoolgirl as they started 
jerking along. 














“When I was a little girl, I used to 
go to the zoo and ride on top of an ele- 
phant. It’s the same sensation,” she 
informed Daniel delightedly. 

“We’re going to have a day,” Daniel 
remarked irrelevantly, resting his 
gloved hands on his stick with a sigh 
of content as they threaded their way 
across Trafalgar Square. 

But their Garden of Eden, like the 
original one, acquired a serpent. Epsie 
herself, all unknowingly, admitted it. 
They had achieved the depths of Ep- 
ping Forest and consumed to the last 
crumb and drop the contents of the 
hamper that had been packed for them 
by the successor to the Maypole. They 
had wandered down the leafy aisles and 
rested in the sun-flecked grasses, now 
thrillingly adventuresome, now glori- 
ously idle. They had just concluded 
a silly game of mumblety-peg, and were 
laughing at each other in a perfect cre- 
scendo of happiness, when Epsie broke 
in with: ° 

“Daniel !” 

“Ma’am ?” inquired Daniel, pocketing 
his knife. 

“Do you know that we are both in- 
sane?” 

“*?Twere folly,’” quoted Daniel 
briefly, letting who could interpret his 
remark. 

“You brought me here to tell me 


something.” 
“Ah!” said Daniel, his expression 
changing. “So I did.” 


He ran his fingers through his hair, 
adjusted his tie, picked up his neglected 
stick, and poked a hole in the grass. 
At these evidences of reluctance, Epsie 
felt a very queer and rather disturbing 
presentiment. He avoided her eyes 
and busied himself in his destruction of 
the turf. His face grew more and more 
serious, and when he spoke, his voice 
was not quite steady. 

“You are always sweet,” he began, 
“and you’ve been very, very sweet to me 
to-day. You mustn’t think I don’t ap- 
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preciate it or that I misunderstand your 
kindness. I know, of course, that this 
has been only the—afterglow. I rec- 
ognize the fact that, though there has 
been an epilogue to our episode, the 
episode is ended. To all intents and 
purposes, we stand just where we stood 
this morning.” 

He made a praiseworthy effort to 
repair with his foot the damage he had 
done with his stick. Then he braced 
his knees against the stick, pulling it 
toward him with his hands. He ap- 
peared to be bracing himself mentally 
as well as physically, for he swallowed 
once or twice and scowled dreadfully. 
At last he announced, with the air of 
one who recites a line that he has care- 
fully rehearsed : 

“I want more than anything in the’ 
world to marry you. But I also want to 
get married.” 

“I don’t understand,” breathed Epsie, 
her heart sinking. 

“My ‘also’ was in the wrong place,” 
conceded Daniel. “I mean that I want 
to get married whether I marry you or 
not.” 

It was quite still all about them. The 
wind stirred the leaves, ruffled the grass, 
swayed the flowers. Epsie felt as if the 
world were crumbling away from be- 
neath her. She wanted to laugh, to cry, 
to cling to Daniel, to do anything but 
give him the gracious “Yes” which was 
obviously required of her. 

“I want to get married,” proceeded 
Daniel, gathering firmness. “I want a 
wife to make a home for me, to pet me 
and worry about me and help me and 
comfort me, to let me love her and work 
for her and shield her and take care of 
her.” 

“Really, I don’t see remon- 
strated Epsie, with very hot cheeks and 
a very cold voice. 

“I’m coming to it,’ Daniel inter- 
rupted. “But I must be sure and make 
you understand. Have you ever seen a 
California bungalow? Well, I want one 















on my ranch. Roses climbing over the 
door—a little kitchen garden out behind 
—and kids playing around. We 
wouldn’t have to live there all the time. 
We’d take a jaunt to Frisco once in a 
while, same as I do now. But we’d 
have a home to come back to, a real 
home, with shabby books and the fur- 
niture a bit scratched up and a ‘Don’t 
you remember?’ attached to every stick 
and stone.” 

He was quite intent upon his subject. 
He did not notice that Epsie’s eyes 
were wet and her lips shaky. He went 
on, with more and more earnestness : 

“TI was in love before I saw you— 
with My Wife. I’ve been thinking these 
last weeks that you were She—and that 
She was sweeter a thousand times than 
I had dared to hope. But since you’re 
not—and don’t want to be—and I’m not 
your dreams come true—but only an 
episode—why, I’m in love with My 
Wife just the same. Don’t you see? 
The only difference is that I haven’t 
found Her yet. And that is where the 
favor comes in,” he added briskly, after 
a moment. 

“Yes, the favor,” repeated Epsie 
quiveringly. She was daring herself to 
slip into his arms, to admit to herself 
and to him that she loved him more 
than all of her world, to go and live on 
his orange ranch and be happy in spite 
of it. 

But the fatal favor came out at last: 

“You remember the day we saw ‘Pyg- 
malion’ ?” 

She admitted that she remembered. 

“You recall the girl who sat in the 
opposite box ?” 

She recalled her, but with evident 
difficulty. 

“IT want you to introduce me to her.” 

“You want me to introduce you to 
Dorothea Trevor?” 


“Ts that her name? Yes.” 
Dorothea Trevor, indeed! Epsie’s 
head went up with a jerk. Dorothea 


Trevor! Of all the Americans in Lon- 
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don! If it had been one of those very 
rich, very plain Miss Pratts, or that 
Mrs. DeVoe who brought out a novel 
a year and always talked men to death, 
or even Peggy, who was in love with an 
artist from Vienna, Daniel would have 
seen how sweetly self-sacrificing she 
could be. But Dorothea Trevor! That 
was a little too much! 

Dorothea was very tall and stately; 
Epsie was inclined to be round. Doro- 
thea had pale-gold hair, and her hands 
were as white as lilies, and people de- 
scribed her as “spirituelle,” while Epsie 
was pictured as “stunning.” Dorothea 
looked infinitely lovely with a prayer 
book in her hands, and she disapproved 
mildly and forgivingly of everything 
that Epsie said and did. And her horde 
of admirers rivaled Epsie’s in numbers 
and persistence, which was, perhaps, the 
greatest crime of all. 

“Dorothea!” mused Daniel. 
a sweet, dignified name!” 

“Isn't it?” Epsie returned vivaciously. 
“Epsie is such a very foolish little 
name.” 

“What? Epsie? Oh, yes—insipid, I 
always thought,” agreed Daniel. 

“She’s very attractive, too,” Epsie re- 
marked craftily. “A little thin and col- 
orless perhaps.” 

“She’s like one of Fra Angelico’s an- 
gels,” answered Daniel, with a far-away 
look in his eyes. 

“Blondes are apt to be cats,” observed 
Epsie cautiously, “but I have always in- 
sisted that she is as harmless as she 
looks.” 

“And to think that I have even a 
chance!” sighed Daniel. 

“Do you suppose you have?” in- 
quired Epsie tartly. 

“Oh, I wouldn’t have thought so—I 
wouldn’t have dared to lift my eyes— 
only sf 

“Only what?” 

“Only it seems that she noticed me 
with you—and she told some one who 
she never dreamed would tell me—some 
- 


“What 
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things about me—such very kind things 
that——”’ 

“Who she never dreamed would tell 
him!’ echoed Epsie caustically under 
her breath. 

It seemed, however, that there was 
nothing for it but to proceed. Angry, 
hurt, and bewildered though she was, 
she still preferred to relinquish Daniel 
rather than to let him know she didn’t 
want to. Promptly and rapidly she 
sketched out a plan that would enable 
him to meet Miss Trevor. Small won- 
der that poor Daniel thought she iook 
genuine pleasure and interest in the 
prospect. 

Tea was to be served the following 
afternoon at a certain drawing-room 
in Park Lane. Epsie and Dorothea 
Trevor were both invited to partake 
of it. Epsie would procure for Daniel 
permission to drop in for a cup. If 
he would do so at exactly five o’clock, 
she would see that he drank it on a 
delightful balcony with Dorothea 
Trevor beside him. 

“With Miss Trevor! On a balcony! 
Are you sure you can manage it ?” asked 
Daniel anxiously. 

“As sure as I am that I have the 
insipid name of Epsie.” 

“At five o’clock, then. 
but what I’ll appear.” 

“By the way, it’s five o’clock now,” 
said Epsie, rising, “and I have an im- 
portant engagement.” 

They went home in a taxi. The bus 
would have been a sheer mockery. It 
requires a certain mood for those who 
are accustomed to taxis to ride in buses, 
just as it does for those who are used 
to buses to appreciate taxis. They rode 
very fast, and Epsie’s talk was very 
sprightly, and she laughed her little 
tinkling laugh. Daniel only spoke 
twice during the ride, once to ask her 
where he might take her and again to 
thank her for her excessive good na- 
ture in going to so much trouble to ac- 
commodate him. 


Small doubt 
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He left her, at her request, at Lib- 
erty’s. She took leave cf him gayly, 
and, entering the shop, turned over 
silks with much vim for at least five 
minutes. Then she emerged and struck 
up Regent Street, which was bathed in 
the mellow sunlight of late afternoon. 
She walked up one street and down 
another, without knowing or caring 
where she went. She pushed through 
the crowds without seeing them, her 
cheeks crimson and her nervous little 
hands knotted at her sides. She went 
on faster and faster, until she was quite 
exhausted. When she turned at last 
into the busy Strand, the faint pink 
in the sky had deepened into purple, 
and the stars and the street lamps had 
burst softly into glow. Having arrived 
at the Savoy, evaded dinner, and es- 
caped her mother, she undressed and 
went to bed. But she stared at the 
square of light that meant her window 
while her little Swiss clock ticked 
through many hours before she relaxed 
and fell asleep. 

In the morning, while still in rosy 
negligee, she telephoned to Dorothea. 

“This you, dear? It’s Ep speaking. 
I wanted to make sure I was to see 
you at that tea this afternoon. I have 
a friend who has been making my life 
a burden, he wants so much to meet 
you. And he is to be there. Oh, that 
relieves me. I must run along now, 
dear. Good-by.” 

Dorothea’s silky voice had proclaimed 
that she would look forward to meet- 
ing Epsie’s friend. 

That was at once the longest day and 
the shortest day that Epsie ever knew. 
The hours that were ending her sus- 
pense were so very slow in passing. 
The hours that were taking Daniel to 
Dorothea fairly flew. When the time 
came for her to dress for the tea, she 
flung herself into her bedroom and 
threw herself into a chintz-covered 


chair, with such a dark frown on her 
bright little face that poor Ceéleste 











skipped with fear. 
disturbing picture in her mind. 
Dorothea, all white but for the pale 
gold of her hair, tall, graceful, and 


Epsie had a most 
It was 


gracious. Epsie demanded a certain 
very startling combination of black- 
and-white stripes, with the defiant black 
eardrops and an insolent little black hat. 

She found Dorothea all in white, as 
she had anticipated, but it was a shim- 
mering white, and there was an odd ra- 
diance about her, a deeper blue in her 
eyes, a softer pink on her cheeks. She 
was surrounded by worshipers, but she 
disturbed them as soon as she caught 
sight of Epsie. Epsie was wearing her 
black-and-white costume with spirit 
and had collected a circle in no time. 
They joined each other immediately. 
It was a very successful party. Two 
beauties, both at their best and each 
apparently fond of the other, are like a 
gift from the skies to a hostess. There 
was much quick talk and light laughter 
and an electric something in the air 
besides. 

Epsie had her eyes on the exquisite 
clock on the mantelpiece. 

A quarter to five—ten minutes to 
five—five minutes to five! She whis- 
pered tq Dorothea. Four minutes to 
five—three minutes to five—two min- 
utes to five! Dorothea slipped away 
to the balcony. One minute to five, and 
something swept over Epsie, a dread- 
ful something that broke through her 
anger and pride. and and 
brought pain in a blinding rush. She 
hardly knew how she hastened through 
her adieus. She hardly knew how she 
hurried out of the room and out of 
the house. But the faultless clock 
chimed five. And, once in a taxi, the 
flood of tears came, tears and despera- 
tion and despair. 

She couldn’t give Daniel to that tall 


resolve 


white angel. She couldn’t! She 
couldn’t! She couldn’t give him to 
anybody! She wanted him herself. 


She didn’t know where to go. She 
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didn’t know what to do. She wanted 
to die. And she saw Dorothea expect- 
ant on the balcony—and she saw Daniel 
looking everywhere for her, in his 
quick, eager way—and she saw her re- 
calcitrant self, crumpled up in a taxi, 
dashing in another direction, a run- 
away ! 

At the Savoy again! At the same 
little desk in the lobby where she had 
scribbled the note to her mother. She 
scribbled another one now, but this time 
to Daniel. 

“Oh, Dannie dear!” her flying pen 
cried out to him. “I couldn’t do it! 
I couldn’t do it! You can’t be any 
one else’s. You’re mine, my very own! 
Epsie.” 

The paper was folded with trembling 
hands and jammed into an envelope. 
An elevator shot upward toward the 
floor where Daniel lived. Epsie hur- 
ried along an upper hall, stopped at 
a certain door, stooped, and thrust the 
untidy note beneath it. 

The door opened. 

There stood a bewildered Daniel, 
who looked first at her and then at 
the note on the carpet. 

“What are you doing here?” gasped 
Epsie, putting one hand against the wall 
to steady herself. 

“Where else could I be?” asked Dan- 
iel harshly. “Did you really think I 
would go to that tea? Did you really 
think I wanted to meet that uninterest- 
ing girl? Did you really think I cared 
for her, or ever would care for her, or 
ever could care for her or any one but 
you?” 

“But you said ” quavered Epsie, 
pausing before flight. 

“Never mind what I said. I love 
you. I thought I’d find out whether 
you loved me or not. I found out, all 





right. And you were willing to hand 
me over to that girl! Willing? Ha! 
Glad, anxious, eager!” 

“W-was I?” asked Epsie, and 


laughed through her tears, and looked 
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over her shoulder at the little white “Epsie!” he whispered, after a mo- 
note that stared up from the white ment. “It’s a dear, funny little name! 
carpet. Epsie! What’s the next episode?” 

By the time he had read it, Epsie was And Epsie sniffed and burrowed her 
halfway down the hall. It was a dark, head into his shoulder. 
deserted hall. Daniel ran after her “The bungalow,” she said, in a 
and caught her in his arms. smothered voice. 


THE MORNING NAP 


THE LITTLE BOY SINGS. 
OOD-BY, wide-awake things. 
There’s no time to play with you; 
I have sleeping work to do. 
Napkin rings and beads on strings 
And mother’s shiny shoe, 
You may rest and so may I. 
Daytime, play-time things, 
Good-by. 


Now I’m half asleep. 
All I see is clouds of light 
Filled with little specks of night. 
Here they creep, while I lie deep 
Below a mountain white 
Half-asleep world and half-asleep sky, 
Hazy, lazy things, 
Good-by. 


THE MOTHER SINGS. 
Far, shadowy far, 
Lies the land behind the sun, 
Only shoeless feet may run 
Up that way, by night or day. 
Now go, my little one. 
Slumber all your knots untie. 
Teary, weary things, 

Good-by. 
RoBeRT JERMAIN COLE. 
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A WAY back in the happy past, 


when Paris wore flowers in- 

stead of crape in her hair, my 
young friend, Max Delmas, burst with 
a swift pyrotechnical brilliance on the 
delighted boulevards. Armed only with 
his mellow black violin, he dashed forth 
single-handed from the Conservatoire 
with the ribbon of a Premier Prix on 
his coat. He took the warm heart of 
the city by storm—just as he tried later 
to take by storm a bridge across the 
Ourcq. Instead of a warm-hearted 


Parisian public on the other side of the 
bridge, however, there was a cunningly 


masked machine gun. 

He received a bullet through the 
lungs for his pains, and his name was 
afterward spelled wrongly in the small 
type of the casualty lists. But his 
friends knew, of course, and they said 
that he owed his life to the circumstance 
that the bullet struck him where his 
heart should have been, but was not. 

Personally I knew Max Delmas inti- 
mately enough to be convinced that he 
possessed a heart, though it is true that 
the pleasant shock of his success may 
have shifted it. He imposed himself 
at once upon the artistic world as a 
brilliant executant, even in a city where 
brilliant executants, crowd the side- 
walks. 

The laconic card that hung in the 
window of the old Taverne Rousset, 
where he first appeared—‘“‘Tous les 
soirs, Delmas’—meant nothing to the 
public for a week or so, except that 
there was music inside in the evenings. 


Soon, however, the magic bow he 
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wielded drew such crowds of tourists 
and strangers that the old and selfish 
among the café’s regular clients were 
moved to growlings. 

Having acquired by long years of 
fidelity a sort of proprietary interest in 
the upholstered side of a certain table, 
I administered to Delmas a complimen- 
tary scolding when he came to sit there. 

“You have spoiled my café,” I told 
him, indicating the charmed, applauding 
rabble through which he had pushed his 
way. “Its character, its atmosphere, are 
ruined. You play too diabolically well. 
For the love of Heaven go away and 
rent a concert hall!” 

He grinned with delight, and set him- 
self to pull his long delicate fingers to 
and fro one by one until the joints 
cracked. 

“All my regrets, my dear Rennion. 
But at least you are able to listen to 
my violin.” 

“That gains me nothing,” I grumbled. 
“Could I not always hear you in com- 
fort after supper at Torio’s on the 
Butte ?” 

Torio’s was that haunt of artistic 
youth in Montmartre to which the gray- 
haired were admitted after midnight, 
it being argued that no one would be 
out so late whose heart was not young. 
But Delmas shook his head. 

“My friend, you will see me no more 
at Torio’s. I am become serious. In- 
credible as it seems, I have found so- 
ciety preferable even to that of my 
friends on the Butte.” 

“Ah, a new conquest?” I assumed 
the proper tone of tolerant interest. 
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“No, you mistake. This time it is 
I who have succumbed. I ans van- 
quished without a fight, held in chains 
that I love even when they keep me 
from Montmartre. Congratulate me!” 

He laughed with the reckless glee of 
Parisian youth in adventure. All the 
time, as was his habit, he continued 
his strange finger exercises. He bent 
them back and forward until it seemed 
they must ache. He’ drummed them on 
the table with movements too swift for 
the eye to follow. At intervals he in- 
spected them with the loving care of a 
collector of delicate curios. 

“At which theater is this latest?” I 
asked. “Already the Scala and the Am- 
bassadeurs are strewn with the wreck- 
age of your conquests. Your amour- 
ettes litter the corridors of the Cigale. 
You cannot surely have sunk to Eldo- 
rado?” 

“You flatter me. But she is not, I as- 
sure you, to be mentioned in terms of 
the theater. She is a woman of so- 


ciety, this beautiful Julie of mine. So 
sweet and generous a creature could 
hardly endure in our atmosphere.” 

He launched into a rather florid enu- 
meration of the lady’s charms, to which 
I listened because I could not do other- 


wise ; but with no great credulity. For 
with merely incidental variations in the 
colors of eyes and hair, according to 
the type of his fancy at the moment, he 
had told me the same story before, and 
I did not doubt that he would tell me 
it all again. 

“But you do not believe!” he ex- 
claimed presently, his bright black eyes 
convicting me with that uncomfortable 
Latin alertness. “Alas, my poor friend, 
I had forgotten that you are old enough 
to be the victim of your own cynicism.” 

“And that you,” I countered, “are 
young enough to be a pursuer of wild- 
fire.” 

“Soit! You shall see. I myself will 
present you, if you will have the good- 
ness to wait, to a lovely Parisian who 
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has the peculiarity to be virtuous and 
the folly to consider your humble friend 
Max a charming fellow. Now I go to 
play.” 

He patted me affectionately on the 
shoulder—he really had attractive man- 
ners—and all the time he led his or- 
chestra in “Hearts and Flowers,” in a 
way to set one yearning vainly for lost 
years, his black eyes were twinkling at 
me in humorous menace. 

Toward midnight, when he presented 
me to his Julie, they twinkled again in 
unconcealed triumph; for, instead of 
the gorgeous commére of the revues or 
the dimpled pullet of the café concerts 
that knowledge of Delmas had led me 
to expect, I beheld a serene and gra- 
cious young woman with a perfect poise 
of manner and a finely intellectual brow. 
Yet she was a vitally alluring type, with 
a figure of sweeping curves and the 
engaging frankness of a lovable child. 
It appeared that she was a widow, and 
inhabited the Luxembourg quarter. 
Certainly I had to admit that she was 
an ideal wife for an artist. 

We sat together on the packed ban- 
quette and watched Delmas in his last 
solo. Only his head and shoulders 
showed above the orchestra, across the 
rows of heads that turned with one ac- 
cord when he rose to play. Departing 
guests, seeing him once more tuning his 
black violin, halted and stood in a mob 
at the revolving doors, On the staircase 
opposite, the people from the restaurant 
hung in tiers and gaped expectantly. 
White-aproned waiters dotted the 
crowd, thinking of anything but tips. 

Delmas was worth watching as well 
as hearing, because he was an admirable 
mime. I do not mean that he indulged 
in any of the wild gymnastics of the 
showman fiddler. He was too much of 
an artist for that. The thing was 
subtler. He seemed to interpret his 
music with every feature and line of 
his expressive face, and as you watched 
him, a deeper meaning infused itself 
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even into familiar things. Now, for in- 
stance, when he lingered on the last 
note of “Fascination,” I realized that I 
had been holding my breath. 

I looked at Julie. She was still gaz- 
ing with parted lips at Delmas as he 
packed his fiddle away for the night. 
Never have I seen elsewhere such a 
world of utter worshipful devotion in 
a woman’s eyes. This young Lothario 
of Montmartre, with the magic in his 
hands and the black treachery in his 
heart, had too plainly become her god 
and her religion. 

In the name of reason, what do 
women find in the manual dexterity of 
musicians to excuse every fault that a 
man can possess? 


It was three months later that Delmas 
came to me in the Taverne with his sen- 
sitive mouth drawn down into a lugu- 
brious curve. , 

“Ah, Rennion, my poor friend!” he 
exclaimed. ‘My dear old friend, alas!” 

This meant that he was in misfor- 
tune and besought aid. I offered it. 

“It is Julie,” he explained, sinking 
wearily into a chair and burying his 
face in his hands. “I have said farewell 
to her three times, and to-night I must 
say it all over again. She refuses to 
be reasonable.” He swept his long fin- 
gers back through his profuse locks in 
a gesture of desperation. 

The aged may forget their youth at 
will. I forgot my own long enough to 
look upon him with keen disapproval. 

“You mean that she refuses to be 
coldly cast aside?” 

“Do you think that I, Delmas, could 
do anything coldly? My dear Rennion, 
you should know me incapable of such 
execrable bad taste. No, I mean that 
she suffers so that I cannot leave her. 
My God, how she suffers! She does 
not see that I have an equal penalty to 
pay. She does not see that what she 
asks is impossible, that my soul would 
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die in bondage. My dear old friend, 
remain and aid me—I beg of you. She 
respects you—she will listen. You will 
persuade her to be reasonable.” 

He wandered back to the orchestra 
then, for it was the last evening of his 
engagement at the Rousset, and his 
friends and admirers were there in full 
force, demanding supplementary solos. 
It was late when Julie slipped into her 
place at my table. She appeared col- 
lected and “reasonable” enough, but her 
black-fringed eyes were in dark hol- 
lows, and her pallor made her full red 
lips quite startling. Even so, she was 
beautiful. 

We sat in silence, awaiting Delmas. 
He was playing a complicated czardas 
that admirably exhibited his method. 
You know how these things are ac- 
customed to go—a long sweep of slow 
phrases that lull the mind to dreams; 
a sharp rest; then a wild whirl of notes 
poured out together in overpowering 
contrast. The face of Delmas was a 
study in the first phrases. You saw in 
his eyes all the mystery and romance 
of the Magyar mountains. Then would 
come the gulping hiatus, with those 
wonderful hands of his petrified into 
immobility. At last a sudden lift of 
the eyebrows, a twinkle of diabolical 
black pupils, and he would lean for- 
ward and launch the rest at you as if 
he were revealing the point of some 
choice and personal secret. 

And in the mad riot of the last move- 
ment, those dark eyes, gleaming through 
the tangled locks that fell over his brow, 
were positively hypnotic. Before he 
was permitted to join us, he had to do 
it all over again, and he pushed his way 
to us through noisy demonstrations of 
approval. 

They started to converse quietly 
enough, those two, but it was not three 
minutes before they were making me 
a scene. If you can imagine two young 
people discussing in a crowded café 
their dead love, discussing it with prot- 
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estations and entreaties, with throb- 
bing regrets and tears, while a third, 
a gray and seared person, intervenes in 
a spirit of moderation—if you can im- 
agine this, I say, you have discovered 
for yourself the soul of Paris. And if 
you cannot, there is no description 
within my compass that would make 
the situation credible. It is enough to 
say that I succeeded in soothing Julie 
for the time. 

She seized the hands of Delmas in 
her own and held them to her tear- 
stained cheek in a pitiful gesture. 

“Dear wonderful hands!” she said. 
“Dear cruel hands that caress and 
kill! Every finger is a talon that tears 
at my heart.” 

When at last he wrenched himself 
away—a little ashamed, a little con- 
sciously tragic, a little flattered in his 
juvenile egoism, even as he suffered 
a little in his keen sensibility of the 
artist—the poor Julie leaned upon my 
shoulder and wept in long, silent, shud- 
dering sobs until I was fain to drive 
her home. 

On the way I cursed Delmas, wash- 
ing my hands of him. It seemed that 
he was to go on tour in South Africa 
and the Argentine with his own con- 
cert party, and that he would be away 
for a year or more. He had sacrificed 
the poor girl who lay white and broken 
in the corner of the cab to a suddenly 
inflated vanity. He had cast back at her 
the rich gift of her affection, to pursue 
alone the primrose way that opened 
before him. 


When the war shook Paris with the 
catastrophic surprise of an earthquake, 
Max Delmas had been back on the 
boulevards some months. He was in 
some degree rich, to a certain extent 
famous, at least in the more rarefied 
atmosphere of those new countries 
where brilliant executants are not found 
on the sidewalk at all. I had not seen 
him since his return, but at times I 


crossed his trail. It was strewn, as ever, 
with flowers and love tokens and per- 
fumed notes, with here and there some- 
thing that might have been an aching 
heart. 

It was not until the struggle on the 
banks of the Marne that I received a 
letter from him, dictated at the La- 
riboisére Hospital, where he lay 
wounded. His friends told me that he 
had shown notable gallantry, and I went 
to congratulate him. 

I found him at the end of a long 
white ward that was sickly with suffer- 
ing and the smell of drugs. A window 
threw a painful light on his drawn face 
and burning, sunken eyes, and his long 
hair had been cropped close. 

“My poor friend!” he said. “My 
dear old friend!” And, putting forth 
a white attenuated hand to greet me, 
he added mournfully: “Alas!” 

When we had said the things that 
were appropriate, therefore, I asked 
what I might do for him. 

“It is Julie,” he said, and there came 
into his hollow eyes a famished look 
that held me silent. “Before I joined the 
regiment, I wrote to her. I told her 
that the wrong I had done her was like 
a wall before my eyes. I told her that 
in this hour of trial I would not have 
that treachery on my conscience. I said 
that if I came through safely, my dear- 
est ambition would be to atene with all 
my devotion. I asked her to marry me 
at once.” 

He stopped and picked at the bed- 
clothes with his wasted hand. 

“She refused. Enfin! She said that 
between us there lay an impassable bar- 
rier. It was too cruel, was it not?” 

“Could she heve married while you 
were abroad?” I suggested. 

He replied with what seemed un- 
necessary energy: 

“Impossible! A woman like Julie 
could not have been so light. It would 
have been an unthinkable immorality. 

















Further, I happen to know what she 
meant.” 

With a sudden gesture he pulled back 
the coverlet, and I saw with a gasp of 
horror that his other hand was a shape- 
less bundle of white bandages. 

“It is the barrier that has gone,” he 
said, smiling bitterly. ‘While I lay 
unconscious in the mud, there came 
past an automobile camion of the serv- 
ice corps. I would have prayed rather 
for the mercy of a bullet in the brain.” 

For a time I was too stunned to 
reply. That wonderful hand, those 
magic fingers! When I burst into in- 
coherent maledictions on the war, he 
stopped me, his lip trembling like a 
child’s. 

“My dear old friend, I know that 
you feel for me. You will go to Julie 
—wn’est-ce pas? You will tell her what 
has befallen, of my bitter need. You 
will plead for me, hein? She cannot 
again refuse.” 

I went, of course. With the help of 
an official order, I found her at a hos- 
pital camp in the banlieue. She was 
busily caring for the wounded, and for 
a time I could not move her. 

“Delmas is shot through the lungs,” 
I said. , “There is danger of pneu- 
monia.” 

This may or may not have been true, 
but a man will always risk a lie to a 
woman for the sake of a friend. 

“It is nothing to me,” she said, 
though I could see her blanch. “These 
I am nursing are Frenchmen, and Max 
is no more than one of them. Some 
have worse to suffer than pneumonia. 
My duty is here, and I shall stay.” 
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I had kept my deadliest shot for this, 
and I aimed it point-blank at her heart. 

“His fingers were taken off by a 
service wagon as he lay wounded,” I 
said. “He is in despair, and has need 
of you. I am also sure that he is peni- 
tent.” 

I saw the blood leave her lips, and 
her white linen bosom throbbed with 
the sudden wild beating of her heart. 
She had to grasp the rail of the nearest 
bed and lean upon it. 

“The barrier!” she whispered, more 
to herself than to me. “The, barrier 
has gone!” 

She remained there staring in front 
of her for some moments. I waited 
in a sort of melancholy triumph. At 
last she rose suddenly erect and turned 
to me, calm and strong, a woman that 
the angels of mercy must have looked 
upon with love. 

“He was a callous child,” she said, 
“and I was a blind fool. I know him 
to be as cruel as a snake and as proud 
as a peacock. But I love him, and since 
he wants me, I must go.” 


I have seen them frequently since they 
were married, and in my confident opin- 
ion they are the happiest couple I know. 
Delmas is richer now, and more fa- 
mous than ever. I did not tell Julie 
at the time, because I did not know, 
but the only fingers he had lost were 
the fourth and fifth of the right hand, 
which have no more to do with violin 
playing than they have to do with play- 
ing bridge whist, if as much. 

You see, Max Delmas was incurably 
a deceiver of women to the last. 
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SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS 

To save her mother and her younger brother and sister from destitution, Virginia 
Mynors, a girl of twenty, consents to marry Osbert Gaunt, of whom she knows nothing 
except that he was once engaged to her mother. She and Gaunt have never met, and 
have seen each other but once—in a London art gallry, which she visited with some 
friends of her more prosperous days, Gerald Rosenberg and his sister. Gerald is in love 
with her, and would marry her but for his father’s disapproval. When Virginia learns 
that the gloomy-looking man who followed her about so strangely was Osbert Gaunt, and 
that he wishes to marry her, she concludes that it is because of her resemblance to her 
mother. It is, indeed, because of that, but for another reason than Virginia supposes. 
Gaunt’s whole life has been embittered as a result of his jilting by Mrs. Mynors, a heartless, 
selfish flirt, in favor of a richer man. He believes Virginia to be the same vampire type 
of woman, and takes a savage joy in the thought of bullying her. Mrs. Mynors knows 


his motive, but though she is wild with chagrin at finding her old lover no longer under 
her spell, and would gladly thwart him, fear of poverty restrains her, and she lets Virginia - 


make the sacrifice. Gaunt agrees to support the family, educate Tony, the boy, and pay 
for a new treatment for the little girl, Pansy, who is lame. The marriage is hastily con- 
cluded, and Gaunt takes his wife directly to his country home, Omberleigh, where that 
same evening he harshly breaks the truth to her. Though bewildered by her gentle, digni- 
fied acceptance of the situation, he concludes that she is only acting, and continues to treat 
her as if she were the mercenary, selfish girl he believes her to be. Thinking to confirm 
that belief, he opens several of her letters, and is overwhelmed by their revelation of her 
sweetness and honesty. In an agony of remorse, he flies to the other extreme, and falls 
deeply in love with his wife. She, however, is so nervous and ill as a result of his treat- 
ment of her that the doctor forbids him to see her, and before he has a chance to show 
his change of heart, she is called to London by the serious illness of her sister. -She promises 
Gaunt to return, though she still believes that he wants her simply to persecute her. Gaunt 


lives upon that promise. 


CHAPTER XX. 


T was six o’clock in the evening. 

I Virginia stepped from the door of 

the nursing home, out into Queen 
Anne Street, with a radiant face. 

She left Pansy smiling, content, in 
the hands of people who were not 
merely experts, but kind and loving. 
Her daily improvement grew more and 
more marked. Doctor Danby that day 


had spoken more encouragingly than 
ever before. The delight of it, the 
fascination of watching color steal back 
to the cheeks and light to the eyes, while 
the awful look of pain vanished from 
the lines of the mouth, leaving it a 
child’s mouth once more—this was in- 
folding the elder sister in a sweetness 
that it seemed no dark future had 
power to impair. Gaunt was far from 
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The Daughter Pays 


her mind; she was living in the pres- 
ent moment—living within the walls of 
the room that contained Pansy. 

A gentleman came rapidly along the 
street toward her, on the same side of 
the way. Just as she turned into Port- 
land Place, she came face to face with 
him. It was Gerald Rosenberg. His 
start of surprise was admirably done. 
As for Virgie, in the first moment she 
was merely glad to see him—ready to 
take him into the joy that filled her, 
to share with him her glow of thank- 
fulness and hope. 

“Oh!” 

She stopped, giving him her hand, 
looking into his face with those eyes 
that had seemed to him so fathomless 
as to cause him to hesitate before let- 
ting his very being drown in their 
depths. Now it seemed that they were 
changed. The girl was, somehow, mys- 
teriously a woman. She retained all 
her innocence, all her girlish candor, 
but there was something more, some- 


thing heroic and splendid, or so it ap- 
peared to his enchanted gaze. 
“This is indeed good fortune.” 


He 
hardly knew what he said. “I heard 
that you were in town, but hardly 
hoped Why didn’t you let Mims 
know of your being here?” 

“Oh, that is easily answered. I have 
been devoted, body and soul, to my lit- 
tle sister. The first few nights I was 
in town I spent at the home, for we 
didn’t even know that she would live. 
I’ve not had a moment for my friends.” 

“But she’s better now ?” 

“Yes, thank God! I can hardly speak 
of it.” The tears welled up and 
misted the changeful eyes. “It’s 
so wonderful—so unspeakable—seeing 
her, as it were, coming back to me from 
the grave. If she had died, I can't 
think what I should have dore.” 

“T remember Mims always said you 
were a devoted sister.” 

Virgie laughed. 

“So would anybody be devoted to 
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Pansy,” she replied cheerfully. “But 
I’m consumed with curiosity. You say 
that you had heard I was in London. 
Do tell me how you heard it?” 

His lip curled, and his expression 
changed. 

“I heard it from the person most 
likely to know. Mr. Gaunt told me.” 

“Mr. Gaunt!” 

It had been too sudden. Usually she 
had herself perfectly in hand, but the 
thought of the ogre, intruding upon 
her moment of bliss, touched her inmost 
feeling and she grew as white as a 
sheet. 

Gerald’s eyes never left her face. He 
saw that pallor, saw the fugitive glance 
of panic that passed across the eyes 
like a cloud over the sun. It was so, 
then—it was as he had feared—as he 
had secretly known. She had been 
bought by that malevolent-looking man 
—the creature who had marked her 
down in the picture gallery, had pur- 
sued, hunted, caught, led captive! The 
feelings in the young man’s heart were, 
for a moment, so violent that he could 
not speak. They had turned mechani- 
cally, as he had uttered the fatal name, 
and they now began to walk down Port- 
land Place toward Regent Street, side 
by side. 

“Somehow,” said her soft voice at 
last, ‘it seems very surprising to me 
that you should have met Mr. Gaunt. 
Do tell me how it came about. I—I 
believed that he was at home—in Der- 
byshire.” 

The speech showed him the measure 
of her apprehension. She had thought 
herself freé of her tyrant for a while, 
and now supposed him to have fol- 
lowed her to London. 

“Oh, it was in Derbyshire that I met 
him,” he hastened to assure her. “At 
the house of some people called Fer- 
ris. I went down to interview Ferris 
about a company that he wants to float 
—a lead mine. Your husband was 
lunching there.” 
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“Lunching at Perley Hatch?” She 
seemed surprised, he thought. 

“Yes. -On the same line as I was, 
I fancy. We all went and had a look 
at the cave afterward. I think my 
father will accept directorship, and 
probably Mr. Gaunt will come on the 
board.” 

Before reflecting, she cried, in a 
pleased voice: “Does that mean that 
we shall see something of you? Shall 
you be coming down sometimes to 
Derbyshire ?” 

Gerald almost choked. There was so 
much to say about this that he knew 
he had better say nothing. Yet, as in 
her case, words leaped to his lips be- 
fore he reflected. 

“I hardly know. It’s a question as 
to how much I could bear.” 

“How much you could bear?” 

Her eyes were raised, astonished, 
troubled. He knew that if he said what 
was in his mind, his present chance 
might vanish in a moment. 

“I won’t say what I meant,” he re- 
plied in a low tone. “Why should I 
force my troubles on you? You have 
enough anxiety, with your little sister. 
But is it too late to get some tea?” 

“Oh, yes, I’ve had tea, thanks.” 

“Where are you staying?” 

“In Margaret Street. My mother is 
with me.” 

“Indeed ! 
receive me, 
call?” 

“I’m sure she would be pleased. But 
you won’t find her at home now; she’s 
gone.to the theater.” 

“At this hour?” 

“She’s dining at her club first. 
doesn’t like lodging-house food.” 

“Do you?” 

“Oh, food makes very little difference 
to me. I put up with it, for I’m too 
tired to go and dine out, after a long 
day with Pansy.” 

“IT wish you would come and dine 
with me. I know a charming place 


Do you think she would 
if I were to pay a short 


She 


quite near here, where they give you 
Italian things—you are so fond of 
Italy. Let me take you and give you 
something to eat, and then you shall 
go straight back to your rooms and 
rest. There’s so much I want to hear.” 

Her brows knit. 

“I have nothing to tell you,’ 
swered slowly. 

He blamed himself for having risked 
the last sentence. She seemed to turn 
over his offer in her mind. 

At last, “No,” she said, but he felt 
with reluctance. “I can’t come this 
evening. I’m tired and stupid. Some 
other 
both 

“Then must I go and dine alone at 
my club? My father and Mims are 
in Switzerland, and I’m all alone.” 

“Oh!” Her pity was awake at once. 
“T didn’t know 

Secause you’re tired is just why 
you should come,” he went on. “I’m 
not a stranger—some one whom you 
must exert yourself to entertain. I’m 
your friend—am I not, Virgie?” 

The last word was hardly breathed. 

“Oh, you are—and friends are pre- 
cious. If you are alone—really—and 
don’t mind a dull person * 

Even as she spoke, he had hailed a 
taxi, and she was seated in it at his 
side before she well knew that she had 
consented. 

“This is the one advantage of your 
being married—I can take you about,” 
said the young man, with an air of 
quiet confidence. “Gaunt seemed anx- 
ious about you—said you had been un- 
well. He’d be grateful to me for look- 
ing after you and preventing your din- 
ing on a poached egg, which is what 
I know to have been your immoral in- 
tention.” 

She laughed. 

“Tell him to stop a moment at Mar- 
garet. Street. I must tell my maid not 
to keep the poached egg hot,” she re- 
plied. 


she an- 


evening, if you will ask us 
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This was done, and he took her to 
Ciliani’s, the most charming restaurant 
in London. There was no band to 
drown talk; the tables were arranged 
so that parties did not intrude upon one 
another. They found places near a 
window, and as Virgie seated herself, 
she thought of that awful lunch with 
her husband at the Savoy restaurant. 
The memory made her wince. She re- 
membered her panic terror, her dread 
of what was to come, her timid at- 
tempts to seem at ease. Little had she 
known what in fact awaited her. 

She resigned herself now to Gerald’s 
care with a sudden beautiful sensation 
of relief. He was an old friend; in 
fact, the Rosenbergs were practically 
the only people she knew who belonged 
to the life at Lissendean as well as to 
more recent times. Perhaps Gerald re- 


alized how precious an asset such a link 
was, for he began to talk to her of Lis- 
sendean and of those happy days when 
they had ridden and golfed together— 


had roamed the country with lunch in 
their pockets and acted charades in the 
old hall. 

All through the charm of such talk, 
Virginia’s inner self, the sentinel con- 
science that ruled her, was helping her 
to gird on her armor. She was keenly 
aware that Gerald’s first mention of 
her husband had caught her unpre- 
pared—and also that Gerald had seen 
and interpreted her confusion. 

It was not until had 
served, and he was lighting his ciga- 
rette, that the moment came. He 
leaned forward and spoke composedly, 
but with a weight that made itself felt. 

“I left you—unavoidably—at my 
father’s command, one lovely evening 
in June. When we parted, there were 
in my heart feelings that I can’t but 
believe you must have seen and in- 
terpreted. A fortnight later, I learned 
that you were about to be married. 
Has it occurred to you to wonder 
whether I suffered ?” 


coffee been 
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Virginia was drawing her gloves 
from her little beaded bag and daintily 
pulling out the fingers. 

“But why should I have supposed 
that you would be suffering?” she de- 
manded quietly. 

He hesitated. 

“Are you being quite straightforward 
with me, Virgie?” 

Again she countered with a question. 

“Is there any obligation for me to 
be quite straightforward with you, Mr. 
Rosenberg? Complete straightforward- 
ness is a large demand.” 

He grew nettled. His elbow rested 
on the table; his handsome eyes were 
full upon her. 

“Honestly, do you think you treated 
me fairly?” he demanded. 

“Certainly. I don’t see quite what 
you mean,” was her steady reply. 

“Then—then you really did not know 
that I was in love with you?” 

“T did not. Of course not.” 

“Don’t try to blind me,” he went on 
urgently, his voice a little unsteady. 
“T am better informed than you think. 
I know that you had never seen Gaunt 
until that day at the art gallery. You 
went thence, and without a word or a 
sign, you engaged yourself to marry 
a man who was a total stranger. Do 
you suppose I don’t guess that you were 
forced into that?” 

“If you guess so, your guess is quite 
I had heard of Mr. Gaunt all 
my life. I had a romantic idea of 
him—girls do, you know. I was told 
by mother various things about him, 
and I knew he was unhappy and lonely. 
We looked at one another—in the gal- 
lery—that day 4 

Her voice trailed off, and she seemed 
absorbed in the diligent pushing down 
of the soft kid upon her fingers. 

Gerald was baffled. The same idea 
crossed his mind that had gripped her 
mother’s fancy. It had been, then, a 
case of mutual love at first. sight— 
one of those strange, inexplicable at- 


wrong. 
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tractions that seem like magnetism. He 
looked at the thick wedding ring and 
the other beautiful rings upon the lit- 
tle hand moving so dexterously. He 
thought how zealously a middle-aged, 
unattractive man would strive to secure 
the affection of this wonderful crea- 
ture. Could it really be that she was 
contented with her lot? After all, had 
she made her calculations? Had she 
realized that his own people would 
make difficulties, that she and he would 
be none too well off at first, if they 
married? Had she deliberately chosen 
the richer man, as his father had in- 
sinuated ? 

He recalled her husband’s words, 
spoken only two days previously: “My 
wife’s beauty is the least part of her 
charm. She’s pure gold throughout.” 
Was that true, or was Gaunt success- 
fully hoodwinked? So deft had been 
Virginia’s parry that he could not be 
sure. 

When first they had met that even- 


ing, he had had no plan at all; he had 
merely been filled with an aching de- 


sire to behold her face. Now it dawned 
upon him that, if she were the calcu- 
lating, self-seeking person he sometimes 
supposed her, she could not suffer from 
being in his society, and there was no 
reason why he should not see a good 
deal of her. 

“Love at first sight—most interest- 
ing!” was what he said aloud. 

She assented to his definition, with 
the least little ghost of a smile. 

“How long are you likely to be in 
town?” he asked abruptly. 

“T think I shall stay until they can 
take Pansy to the sea,” she replied. 
“Doctor Danby says that in about ten 
days she can be moved on a water bed, 
in a motor car, to Cliftonville. Osbert 
says she is to have just what the doctor 
orders, so I shall arrange for her to 
go that way. It is, as you may sup- 
pose, very difficult for me to be so long 
away from Omberleigh, but my hus- 


band is very good and patient. He 
knows it was a matter of life and 
death.” 

“Well, as long as you are in town, I 
shall make it my business to see that 
you have some fresh air every day,” 
he announced. “May I bring a motor 
to-morrow around to the home and take 
you and Mrs. Mynors to dine some- 
where a little way out of town? It’s 
still light until past eight o’clock, and 
in an hour or so we could get to Es- 
sendon or Chenies or one of those 
pretty little places. No need to stew 
in London these deadly August days.” 

Her eyes lit up, and she began to 
speak impetuously; then checked her- 
‘self. 

“Now, say just what you were go- 
ing to say.” 

She laughed. 

“I was going to be barefaced enough 
to ask you to take Tony as well. He 
has been in camp, with his O. T. C., 
but he comes to London to-morrow, 
and I want him to have a good time.” 

“By all means. Couldn’t you get 
away half an hour sooner?” 

She shook her head. 

“T must stay until they turn me out. 
Pansy would fret if I didn’t. But I'll 
be as punctual as I can, and tell mother 
and Tony to come around.” 

“On no account! I shall fetch them 
from Margaret Street on my way to 
you.” 

“You’re very kind and thoughtful,” 
she responded joyfully. “I do feel that 
a motor run would do me good, after 
all those hours in the sick room.” 


For the first few days, Virginia said 
nothing of her meeting with Gerald 
in her letters to Gaunt. This was not 
because she wished to hide them, but 
because she habitually mentioned only 
such points as seemed _ essential— 
Pansy’s progress and her own expendi- 
ture. Tony’s expenses, her mother’s 
club dinners and theaters, came out of 








her own private allowance. It was 
wonderful how far a pound could be 
made to go in museums and picture 
palaces for Tony’s benefit. 

After a few days, however, she 
thought it better to mention what was 
going on, lest her husband should think 
there might be something clandestine 
about it. She wrote accordingly, in 
answer to his demand for an account of 
her own health: 

I have been feeling very much better lately, 
for Mr. Rosenberg—whom I met in the 
street, and who told me he had been to 
Perley Hatch and had seen you—has been 
taking mother and me for drives in the 
evening. His people are out of town, and 
he has the car to himself. We have been 
to Windsor and Burnham Beeches, to Vir- 
ginia Water, and all sorts of places. The air 
does me a great deal of good. I am really 
quite well now. 

Gaunt read it grimly. He told him- 
self that he might have expected it. 
Was it likely that Rosenberg would 
leave her alone, having learned that she 
was in London without him? 

The test was growing more acute; 
the shadowy tie that bound her to him 
more attenuated. She would never 
come back. He went into the little 
sitting room, wherein the decorators 
were at work, and wondered at his 
own folly. He was carrying that folly 
to an absurd pitch. He was having a 
copy executed of the statue of Love 
from the Wallace collection. It was 
to stand upon a column in the charm- 
ing semicircular bay window, looking 
out upon the prim terrace garden. 

Should he write now—write and 
offer her her release? : 

He sneered at himself for having as- 
certained the limits of his own peni- 
tence. Although he was ready to swear 
that he would do anything for her hap- 
piness, he yet could not do that. Hav- 
ing once seen her, at his table, on the 
terrace, in the hall—having heard her 
voice in the stark silence of his desolate 
house—the craving to have her back 
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was, he had to confess, even greater 
than the craving for her content. 

Besides, he argued, she had been 
willing once. She had accepted her 
destiny, had meant to do her duty, had 
spoken of being bound by her vows. 
When she found that there was love 
—even adoration—to be lavished upon 
her, would she not become reconciled? 

Ah, the time for that had gone by. 
Rosenberg had now stepped into the 
picture. She knew nothing of his own 
change of heart. To her he was a 
gloomy and cruel tyrant. Had he used 
his chance when wonderfully he had. 
obtained it—had he not horrified her 
at the outset by his unmanly, despicable 
behavior—what might not have been 
possible ? 

Thoughts such as these were his tor- 
ment day and night, and his sleep went 
from him. 


Mrs. Mynors and Gerald Rosenberg 
were strolling side by side upon the 
north terrace of Windsor Castle. It 
was growing late, and they were ex- 
pecting to be ejected by officials 
shortly; but Virginia and Tony had 
gone off together to look at Eton Col- 
lege, and to sigh over the deplorable 
fact that Tony would never occupy his 
dead father’s place in Brooke’s House. 

“IT found it out accidentally,” Mrs. 
Mynors was saying, “when she first 
came to town. She was in a terrible 
state of distress about Pansy, and 
would not go away from the nursing 
home when night came. They were 
very kind, and let her lie on a sofa in 
a sitting room, and I was in an arm- 
chair. She dropped off to sleep a dozen 
times, I should think, and each time 
woke in a kind of nightmare, crying 
out to him that he might torture her 
as he liked, but she was going to Pansy. 
He might cut her to pieces when she 
got back.” 

“Good God!” said Gerald. 

“It was dreadful to listen,” sighed 
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the mother. “First she was repeating, 
‘I am not afraid! I am not afraid of 
you any more!’ Then she was begging 
him not to make her try to walk, be- 
cause she couldn’t stand. I can’t think 
what he can have been doing to her, 
but I have made up my mind that, by 
hook or by crook, she must not go back 
to him. The thing is—how to prevent 
it?” 

The drops were standing upon the 
young man’s forehead. He had had 
hints before, but this was the first time 
he had succeeded in being alone with 
. Mrs. Mynors long enough to hear all. 

“How could you—how could you 
have permitted it?” he broke out vio- 
lently. “Such an inhuman sacri- 
fice ‘ 

“My dear Gerald, does the modern 
mother control her children? Oh, don’t 
think I am saying a word to disparage 
my darling. I know she is a martyr 


—lI know she sacrificed herself for us 
—but I implored her not. 


If only 

She broke off. He waited, fever- 
ishly eager, and as she did not con- 
tinue, broke out: 

“Well, if only what?” 

“If only she had never gone to Lon- 
don,” murmured the mother in a low 
voice. “Then he would never have 
seen her—and she would never have 
seen—you !” 

“Never have seen me!” 

“Oh, I know it was not the first time 
you had met. But it was the fatal time. 
Poor, innocent child, she gave you her 
heart, and you handed it back with a 
polite ‘thank you’—did you not, dear 
boy ?” 

“Great heavens, Mrs. Mynors, do you 
know what you are saying? You are 
suggesting that Virgie loves me.” 

“But surely that is not news to you?” 
she said, with lifted brows, as one as- 
tonished at unlooked-for density of 
perception. 

He turned impulsively away from 
her, leaning his arms upon the gray- 


stone wall and gazing off into the dusk. 
Some moments passed in silence. Then 
the castle warder called to them that 
he was closing the doors. 

Without a word the young man 
moved, walking at his companion’s side, 
through the little door in the wall, un- 
der the arch, out upon the ramp that 
descends past St. George’s chapel to the 
large gate. He was as white as a sheet. 

Not a soul was in sight. They 
paused, gazing down upon the sunken 
garden that now blooms in the dry moat 
of the Round Tower. Suddenly Ger- 
ald burst into speech. Forgetting for 
the moment all that his father had told 
him of this woman, he poured out the 
story of how he had been overper- 
suaded—how his father, urging upon 
him the imprudence of such a match, 
had coaxed him away that last night 
of Virgie’s stay, when the confession 
of his feeling had been trembling on 
the tip of his tongue. 

“That was what I did,” he said. “I 
was just waiting. I knew of no danger 
to her. If I had had a hint—if you 
had sent’ me a line to tell me that she 
was being hunted But all the 
same,” he broke off, his eyes burning 
in his head, “all the same, to me it is 
inconceivable that any man, however 
sunk, could have been cruel to her. 
Afterward he might—later—but not at 
first—not when he had but just ac- 
quired that perfect thing for his own! 
Oh, it makes me mad! I daren’t think 
of it! It’s too incredibly ugly—too 
wild! Are you sure? You don’t think 
those cries of hers that you overheard 
can. have been delirium? It seems al- 
together outside the pale of possibility 
that he should have done anything but 
grovel at her feet!” 

Mrs. Mynors had her lovely face 
averted. She sighed. 

“There is more in it than that, Ger- 
ald,” she murmured in a low voice. “I 
fear it is worse than you think. Have 
you ever heard of such a thing as a 
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Do you know that 


secret maniac? 
there are men, outwardly sane, who go 
about the world like other people, but 
who have one single streak of insanity 
—a bee in the bonnet, as the vulgar 


saying has it?” 

He looked sick with horror. 

“Do you mean that she is bound for 
life to a man who isn’t sane?” 

“Gaunt has had a sad life. I know 
his story. He thought himself badly 
used by a woman. It made a profound 
impression upon him. It is his fixed 
idea. When I heard my child’s broken 
ravings, the awful thought flashed 
through my mind—has he some hor- 
rible idea of making Virginia pay for 
another woman’s sins?” 

“If so, he must be mad—raving mad! 
We could get him put into an asylum,” 
hissed Gerald. 

“Not so easily as you think. Such 
men are very cunning. You see, he 
has allowed her to come away from 
him; he is acting, every one would say, 
a most magnanimous part. I and my 
orphan children are the creatures of 
his bounty. It would indeed be diffi- 
cult to bring home to him what he may 
make her endure in private.” 

“Unbearable!” muttered Gerald. “I 
hardly dare let my mind dwell upon it. 
But you are going merely upon what 
you overheard. She has said nothing 
to you of his being unkind?” 

“She’s far too proud. I judge by 
what she does not say. Her reticence 
to me, her mother, who have always 
been her confidante, can have but one 
explanation. He has forbidden her, on 
pain of certain punishment, to say any- 
thing. I know that it is so—I’m cer- 
tain of it.” 

His burning eyes, searching through 
the twilight that had gathered thickly 
about them, saw the dim figures of 
Tony and his sister advancing through 
the gateway. 

“There they are,” he muttered 
hoarsely. “We must drop this now, 
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but mind, we must speak of it again. 
Something must be done—we must as- 
certain She seems so happy 
now If all this is true, I swear 
she shall never go back to him. I'll 
see to that. She loves me! Oh, what 
a gigantic blunder life is!” 








CHAPTER XXI. 


For ten days more Virginia’s life 
floated upon a summer sea. She had 
Tony, she had Pansy, she had Gerald. 
She was away from Gaunt, and his 
letters made no demand upon her. He 
never mentioned the date, or even al- 
luded to the fact, of her return. 

She had, however, set herself a limit. 
When Pansy went to the seaside, she 
must go back to her prison. The nurse 
who was now in charge of the case 
would be permitted to accompany the 
child, so there would be no valid rea- 
son for Virginia to go, too. Mrs. 
Mynors, who was having the time of 
her life in London, though she grum- 
bled incessantly at the need of keep- 
ing her expenditures so rigorously 
within bounds, was not anxious for 
the move. Her daughter, however, was 
scrupulously determined that it should 
take place at the earliest date that Doc- 
tor Danby would sanction. 

She was very grateful to her hus- 
band. Her gratitude had taken the 
edge off the bitterness with which she 
regarded him. Her fear remained, but 
his present generosity could not but do 
something to salve the wound his 
cruelty had made. To take advantage 
of his kindness was what she would 
never suffer herself to do. 

Yet, when the time of_parting drew 
near, it became evident to every one 
that Pansy would fret so much at her 
sister’s departure as to make it likely 
that her grief might react disastrously 
upon her slowly returning health. 

This distressed Virginia terribly. 
She hardly knew which way her duty 
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lay. It seemed almost as if she must 
stay with the child until she was strong 
enough to be reasoned with. At least, 
Gaunt’s health would not suffer from 
her absence. Yet the situation galled 
her. Here they all were, living upon 
his bounty, while he waited alone in 
Derbyshire, bereft of his newly made 
wife. Had she loved him, all would 
have been otherwise—she would have 
felt it natural that he should help her, 
and she would not have hesitated to 
choose the path of duty, even if ab- 
sence from him had been a misery to 
her. As things stood, she was uncom- 
fortably aware that, so far, she had 
not fulfilled her share of the contract. 
He had paid her price, but she was de- 
voted, body and soul, to Pansy and not 
to him. 

That night she cried bitterly when 
alone in bed, while the conflict raged 
in her heart; and strangely, that night, 
at Omberleigh, Gaunt had the illusion 
that he heard her sobbing, as he had 
heard her upon the night when she had 
received the news of Pansy’s danger. 
So vivid was the impression that he got 
up, opened the door of her room, and 
stood a long moment in the moonlight, 
gazing at the smooth, empty bed and 
the dim outlines of the furniture, be- 
fore he could realize that she was not 
there. 

Next morning she wrote to him: 

I am in a difficulty. Pansy is making her- 
self unhappy about going to the sea without 
me. She has fretted so that Doctor Danby 
spoke seriously to me yesterday, asking if I 
could not manage to stay a few days longer, 
just to settle her into her new surroundings. 
We have found rooms very near the sea, not 
at Cliftonville, but at Worthing. The roads 
there are so nice and flat that she can be 
wheeled out upon the parade every day, and 
the doctor says, as soon as she is a little 
stronger, she will lose this silly fancy about 
my leaving her. I am ashamed to mention 
it to you, when you have done, and are doing, 


so much, I will be guided by what you wish. 


I had arranged definitely to go back to Om- 
berleigh on Monday. 


If you think I had 
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better keep to that date, I will do so. If I 
may, instead, take Pansy to Worthing, and 
stay there with her till the following Friday, 
returning to you on Saturday, I shall be most 
grateful. But I feel guilty in asking for 
it, when I have already made such large de- 
mands upon your patience. 


The answer to this letter came by 
telegram: 


Stay as long as advisable. GauUNT. 


Tony brought this message around to 
the home from Margaret Street in the 
course of the morning, and great in- 
deed was the joy it caused. Pansy was 
a different creature when she learned 
that “that dear old trump of an Osbert 
was going to let Virgie come to Worth- 
ing.” 

There was a tea party in the little 
invalid’s room that afternoon, to cele- 
brate the occasion. Gerald Rosenberg 
was present. The journey was to be 
made in his car, and he thought he 
would take a week’s holiday at Worth- 
ing and have a run round the country 
thereabout. 

It was a delightful plan, and in Vir- 
ginia’s eyes it had no drawbacks. She 
was now wholly at ease with Gerald. 
Since that first day, he had asked no 
awkward questions, trenched on no 
dangerous ground. He had been the 
best of friends, and was apparently 
quite content to talk to her mother for 
long periods, during which she and 
Tony roamed together. 

Under his auspices, the removal to 
Worthing took place most satisfactor- 
ily, The day was dull and chilly, but 
there was no rain, and Pansy’s spirits 
never flagged. 

For the first day or two following 
their arrival, there was so much to be 
done, the elder sister’s time was so 
fully occupied in making all the ar- 
rangements that were necessary, that 
she hardly realized how time was flying. 
It was on Thursday morning that she 
awoke with a terrible sensation of de- 
pression, amounting to horror. She 
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had dreamed of Gaunt. This had hap- 
pened to her twice, and only twice, 
before. Once, upon the night follow- 
ing their first wordless encounter in the 
art gallery. It had been an oddly vivid 
dream, producing a feeling of excite- 
ment that had persisted after she 
awoke. The second occasion had been 
at Omberleigh. It had _ occurred, 
though she was naturally unaware of 
the fact, on the night during which 
her husband had wandered through the 
park in an agony of remorse. That, 
too, had left an impression that seemed 
disproportionate. 

This last dream was, however, the 
most haunting of all. In it she found 
herself searching through the house at 
Omberleigh, looking for Gaunt, who 
could not be found. She went upstairs 
to the top of the house, where Mrs. 
Wells had once taken her, but the rooms 
seemed to have been altered. In her 
dream she said, “If I come to the room 
with the Sheraton furniture in it, I 
She could 


shall know where I am.” 
not find it, however, and, after de- 
scending some stairs, she ran along a 
passage in search of the sitting room 
she had been told she might call her 


own. That, too, had vanished; in its 
place was something pale, dim, and 
shapeless. All empty. Gaunt was not 
to be found, and it was important that 
she should find him. 

She passed out into the garden, in a 
wet mist that hid everything from her 
sight, and she dared not hasten for fear 
of stepping upon his dead body. Ter- 
ror took her, and she tried, as one tries 
in dreams, to run. Her feet were 
rooted to the ground; she was incapable 
of movement; and out of the fog came 
Gaunt with his eyes closed. He was 
speaking, but in so low a tone that she 
could not immediately hear. She lis- 
tened eagerly, because she knew that 
it was tremendously urgent that she 
should understand. And at last some- 
thing reached her consciousness. ~ 


“Are you coming? No. I said you 
would not come. I never dared to 
think you would. But you promised— 
you promised 9 

She tried to say, “Here I-am. Do 
you not see me?” but she failed to artic- 
ulate, and awoke with the sound of his 
muttered words ringing in her ears. 

The morning scene upon which she 
looked out was gay. The sun shone 
over a calm sea, there was no wind, 
and the sea front was already lively 
with the passing figures of those who 
had been out for an early dip. 

When she went into Pansy’s room, 
she found that the child had slept with- 
out awakening the whole night through ; 
and was greeted with a smile of con- 
tent and freedom from pain that made 
her heart swell with joy and gratitude. 

This was Gaunt’s doing! Without 
him, this marvelous recovery would 
have been impossible. It was he who 
had not only furnished the funds, but 
had sent her to Doctor Danby, p@rhaps 
the one man in the world who could 
have achieved so wonderful a result; 
for the. authorities, at first so grave, 
now began to talk of a cure. Lame- 
ness there would always be, but the 
nurse was certain that the power of 
locomotion would be recovered. 

Virgie knelt by the bed, her whole 
mind flooded with the poignant mem- 
ory of her pitiful dream. 

“Oh, Pansy Blossom,” said she, “isn’t 
it wonderful? What do we not owe 
to Osbert ?” 

“Yes,” said Pansy, turning her head 
eagerly. “Do you know, Virgie, I was 
just thinking about that. Nurse talked 
to me a bit yesterday. She said I must 
not be Selfish. She said how good you 
had been to sacrifice so much of your 
time to me, and how miserable it is 
for Osbert all alone at Omberleigh. I 
feel rather ashamed of myself, darling, 
and I can see quite plainly that I must 
let you go.” 

“Oh, Pansy!” cried Virginia bro- 
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kenly, seeing her way thus unexpect- 
edly made clear. 

Was she glad, or sorry? Her imagi- 
nation took a peep into the future, and 
for a minute sheer fright paralyzed her. 
Then her dream floated before her, and 
she almost heard the words: “Are you 
coming? You promised! You prom- 
ised !” 

Yes, she was coming. She would 
keep her promise, as she had always in- 
tended; but now for the first time she 
faced the terror of it. Once away from 
her jailer, in the insistence of the pres- 
ent moment, she had been able to for- 
get. Other things had filled her heart. 
Apprehension for Pansy’s safety had 
blotted out apprehension for Virginia’s 
happiness. Now, with vehemence, her 
panic fear resurged. 

Down in the sitting room, Mrs. 
Mynors, daintily attired in seaside rai- 
ment and white shoes, had just rung 
for breakfast. Tony and Gerald, who 
had been together for a swim, walked 
past under the window. Gerald stopped 
and called up that he was going along 
to his hotel for breakfast and would 
be back in an hour decently attired. 

“Come in and have some breakfast 
with us, just as you are,” urged Mrs. 
Mynors, leaning from the open case- 
ment. 

“Yes, yes!” cried Tony, gripping his 
arm joyfully. 

“Don’t mind if I do,” answered Ger- 
ald, and ascended the stairs leisurely, 
while the boy dashed up to a higher 
floor to put away his towels. 

“Tony met a pal down on the sands,” 
Gerald remarked, as he shook hands. 
“T’ve taken two tickets on the char-d- 
banc for them to go to Arundel. If 
you'll stay with Pansy, the arrange- 
ments are quite complete.” 

“That’s a splendid idea,” replied Mrs. 
Mynors, with satisfaction. “You are 
a good general, Gerald.” 

He looked somewhat doubtful, as if 
a cloud had passed over his mood. 


“T hate it,” he said, “but I must do 
something. If I don’t, she’ll go back 
to that crazy beast to-morrow, as sure 
as the sun rises, and what can we do 
then?” 

“My dear Gerald, why do you say 
that you hate it? You’re not going to 
do anything to which anybody could 
take exception.” 

“No, but I’m going to trick her with 
a put-up job. If she ever found that 
out, she’d dislike it. I’ve seen so much 
of her lately, and her sincerity and 
simplicity are almost terrible.” 

Virgie’s mother smiled rather super- 
ciliously. 

“Yet she can keep her own coun- 
sel,” she remarked incisively. “I’ve 
done all that I knew to secure her con- 
fidence, and never one word has she 
let slip. But for the fact that she 
never mentions him and will not let 
me see her letters from him, I should 
hardly suspect x 

“You are sure?” He turned from 
the window with intent expression. 
“Remember, I’m going almost entirely 
upon what you tell me——” 

“Gerald, it seemed to me that I must 
have some certainty, and I did a thing 
that you will probably condemn. I 
looked at a letter from him to her, 
which was accidentally left accessible. 
I made a copy of it to show you. This 
is it, word for word. There was no 
more.” 

He grew scarlet. The pretty woman 
was approaching him with the bit of 
paper. Was it taking an unfair ad- 
vantage of Virgie to steal a march upon 
her loyalty thus? He told himself that 
the end justified the means. He was 
too deep in love now; he could not 
draw back. He took the paper and 
read: 





Omberleigh. Tuesday. Yours of fifth 
duly rec’d. Glad journey satisfactorily ac- 
complished. Rooms seem reasonable. Sup- 
pose Mrs. M. will go back to Wayhurst in 
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a few days, leaving child in charge of nurse. 
Trust you have done as I ordered you with 
regard to m.c. This is important. O. G. 


“That is all—absolutely all—that was 
written on the sheet of paper,” mur- 
mured Mrs. Mynors, watching him 
read. 

“What is ‘m. c.’—do you know?” 

“Have no idea. A nice letter for a 
man to write to his few weeks’ bride, 
is it not?” 

“It shows them to be on very peculiar 
terms,” he admitted, with knit brows. 
“Yes, you must be right. The man is 
a bit cracked. Was there no beginning 
to the letter?” 

“Nothing. Mrs. Gaunt was written 
at the top, and that is all.” 

“Yet you think there is no chance 
of our being able to get him certified 
as of unsound mind?” 

“Not the least, because he is very 
sane, except on this point. Have you 
asked Mr. Ferris what he thinks of 
him?” 

“Ferris thinks him most able. Says 
he is the best magistrate in the dis- 
trict. They all, down there, seem to 
suppose that he is quite devoted to his 
wife. They laugh at him, as an old 
bachelor hopelessly in love.” 

“That letter is the letter of a man 
in love, is it not?” 

Gerald shrugged his shoulders. 

“Of course I’ve been extremely care- 
ful to keep off the subject with her,” 
he said. “There’s one thing, however, 
that makes me horribly suspicious that 
you may be right—that he is actually 
unkind to her. I mean this: She 
seems to believe that, when she leaves 
here, it is to be final. Now and then, 
when she is off her guard, she seems 
to assume that she will never see any 
of us again. I did what amounted to 
some pretty open fishing for an invi- 
tation to Omberleigh the other day. 
She was wholly unresponsive.” 

“She did admit to me, in one letter, 
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that she did very wrong to marry him,” 
said Mrs. Mynors slowly. 

“She did?” he cried quickly. 

“She practically admitted that her 
marriage was a failure as far as she 
was concerned. I’ll show you that bit 
of the letter, though most of it is pri- 
vate. I have it here.” 

Upon his eager assent, she drew from 
her pocket that letter from Virginia 
which Gaunt had intercepted and read. 
She found the paragraph and showed 
it to him. He read the pitiful words: 

What I have done is wrong. I know that 
now. I half knew it all the time. But what 
else was there for me to do? I believe God 
knows I did it for the best. I was at the 
end of my strength; I was at the end of all 
our money; I had you all dependent upon 
me; and I knew I was going to break down. 
I felt I had to save you, and, oh, mother, 
you can’t, you simply mustn’t, deny that I 
have done that! 


Mrs. Mynors glanced at the young 
man’s face. It was set and hard. 

“You should have shown me that 
before. I think it conclusive, said he. 
“Only a most unhappy woman could 
have written so.” He broke off with 
a catch in his breath. “And to think 
that I had failed her—that she was 
in those desperate straits and I never 
knew! Oh, ye gods, how blind we are! 
Sut, you see, don’t you, that the fact 
of my deserting her then makes it more 
incumbent upon me to save her now, 
if I can? Mad or sane, there can be 
no doubt that the brute must be des- 
perately jealous. We only want sus- 
picious circumstances and somebody 
who will be sure to mention them to 
him. If I mistake not, Mr. Ferris is 
the very man for our purpose. The 
fact that he himself admires Virgie to 
the point of fatuity will give the nec- 
essary edge to his malice.” 

“Have you heard from him? 
coming to-day ?” 

“Yes, that’s all right,” replied Ger- 
ald hastily. “No more now. I hear 


He’s 


her on the stairs.” 
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Virginia came in. Happiness and 
returning health together had made her 
radiant. She wore to-day a pale mauve 
frock and a hat trimmed with a garland 
of mauve and faint blue flowers. Like 
Mr. Bent on another occasion, Gerald 
found himself distracted with the won- 
der as to which of the two colors 
matched her eyes. 

“What a day!” she said. “Oh, what 
a heavenly blue day, isn’t it? Have you 
come to breakfast, Gerald? How nice!” 

“Gerald is afraid he may be obliged 
to go back to town to-morrow,” re- 
marked her mother, as they sat down 
to table. “He wants to have one good 
day’s motoring for the last, and as the 
driving does you so much good, I have 
arranged to stay with Pansy and leave 
you free to go with him.” 

“Tony and I! Oh, how splendid!” 
cried Virgie, sparkling. “I, too, must 
leave to-morrow, and I want to have 
a really delightful day for the last.” 

She broke off a little abruptly, afraid 
lest what she had said might be by 
implication uncomplimentary to her 
husband. Both her hearers remarked 
it, and they exchanged glances. 

They did not say that Tony would 
not be going. Instead, Gerald pro- 
duced a map from his pocket and 
spread it on a corner of the table. 

“T have more or less thought out a 
route,” said he. “I wonder if you will 
approve. There were two places you 
told me you would particularly like to 
see. One was Bodiam Castle, with the 
moat; the other was the Roman pave- 
ment at Bignor. I’ve been talking to 
Baines”—his chauffeur—‘“and he says 
it would be quite possible to do both. 
It’s a fifty-mile run to Bodiam—less 
than two hours. We could lunch on 
the way back—say at Lewes—and go 
on to Bignor, where we could have tea 
and get back any time we like.” 

“How simply perfect! Don’t mo- 





tors make life easy?” laughed Virgie, 
as she helped herself to marmalade with 


an appetite which was so recent an 
acquirement that she herself could not 
understand it. Nobody present noticed 
it. Mrs. Mynors would never have 
known had her daughter starved her- 
self to death under her eyes. Across 
the girl’s mind stole the thought of 
some one who had watched every 
mouthful—had hectored and bullied her 
into eating. 

She leaned across to Gerald and 
perused the map with attention. 

“What a way it seems! Bodiam is 
in the very eastest corner of Sussex! 
And Bignor is more than the whole 
way back—positively on the other side 
of Worthing? Are you sure it won’t 
be too far? I’m so afraid Pansy will 
miss me.” ° 

“You forget,” put in her mother, 
“Pansy is going to have the first of 
her electric baths to-day, and nurse 
says she will have to be very quiet for 
some hours after it. She will be bet- 
ter with you away, for she excites her- 
self when you are there; and, besides, 
it will accustom her to the idea of be- 
ing without you.” 

“Yes, that’s true,” was the reply, 
while a shadow crept over the gladness 
of the face. Both those watching her 
saw it. 

“IT expect Osbert is beginning to be 
restive, isn’t he?” asked her mother, in 
order to gauge the effect of a sudden 
reference to Gaunt. 

The effect, as always, was a momen- 
tary confusion, slight, but evident. She 
soon rallied. 

“He’s very patient,” she replied, 
while her thoughts went obstinately 
back to the dream garden, veiled in 
mist; to the man who approached her, 
groping blindly; to his words: “Are 
you coming back? No!” 

“It seems wonderful that he can 
be patient under the circumstances,” 
observed Gerald dryly. 

Virgie smiled. It is love that is im- 
patient ; hate, in the absence of its ob- 
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ject, dies down or sleeps a while. His 
harvest operations were occupying 
Gaunt, as they had done for years be- 
fore she had come into his life. The 
thinking out of new ways in which to 
torment her was a pastime only, and 
could be put aside. She shivered, even 
as she smiled. 

“Well”—Gerald did not pursue the 
subject; he was folding up his map— 
“I told the chauffeur to be around in 
exactly twenty minutes from now. I 
must bolt, and do a change. Can you 
be ready in twenty minutes?” 

She eagerly assented, and he caught 
up his hat and ran out of the room, 
with a smile to her of glowing, eager 
anticipation that set her heart dancing 
in response. What a dear fellow he 
was! How good he had been to them 
all! He had saved quite a lot of 
Gaunt’s money by. taking them down to 
Worthing in the car. She did not ask 
herself why it was terrible to take her 
husband’s money, but easy to take 
Gerald’s. 

She ran away upstairs, calling to 
Tony. He appeared from his room, 
got up in a striped flannel suit, a soft 
linen collar, a most recherché tie, and 
a panama hat—a real one. 

“Why, Tony, you have made your- 
self a swell!” cried the girl. 

“Pretty decent, isn’t it?” was the 
gratified reply. “Left me any brek- 
ker?” 

“Plenty, but be quick. We have to 
start in twenty minutes.” 

“Not me, sis. I’m going with Mul- 
lins Major to: Arundel.” 

“To Arundel! Oh, no, Tony, you’re 
going with Gerald and me in the car!” 

“Not much! This is heaps better. 
Good old Gerald bought us the tickets 
—front places—and he’s given me half 
a sov. for our grub. Isn’t he great?” 

“Oh, Tony!” She stood back as the 
boy ran down the stairs, whistling 
gayly. “Did Gerald give you that suit, 
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too—and that overwhelmingly elegant 
hat ?” 

“He did. Took me into town, the 
first day we got here, and rigged me 
out. He’s easily the best chap going. 
Certainly Osbert gave me a sov. when 
you were married, but so far Gerald’s 
ahead in the race for my young affec- 
tions.” 

Virgie burst out laughing. She was 
so glad that Tony should be young— 
should put on a bit of “swank.” How 
dear of Gerald to be so good to him! 

Money makes life very easy; the 
thought turned her grave once more. 

“What is it to be mercenary? Am 
I mercenary?” she asked herself. 
“Does love of money mean the desire 
to obtain good doctors and nursing, to 
educate a boy well, to live cleanly and 
keep out of debt?” 

With a sigh, she admitted that her 
marriage had been mercenary. Yet 
how small a share of life’s good things 
would have prevented her from making 
so hideous a mistake—a mistake that as 
yet she had hardly begun to pay for. 

Oh, why, why had Gerald stepped 
aside and failed her at the critical mo- 
ment? 

“If I had only had patience—if I had 
waited,” she told herself, “it would 
have come right. He as good as told 
me so that first night we dined together. 
I ought to have refused to do what I 
knew to be wrong and left the conse- 
quences to God.” 

She made herself ready for her tour, 
slipped into Pansy’s room, and, to her 
relief, found the child quite prepared 
for her going. 

“Gerald told me yesterday that he 
would take you,” she said sedately. “He 
showed me how unselfish you are, and 
how hard we all work you. I’m sure 
you need a long day’s rest, darling, and 
nurse is going to help me to be good. 
She says my bath will be delicious, and 
that it will take up a long time, getting 
ready and resting after.” 
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In the midst of their talk, Gerald 
was heard calling for Virgie, and with 
a hasty kiss she ran off. 

Both the plotters heaved a sigh of 
relief when they found she had taken 
Tony’s defection in good part. The 
boy came down from his half-eaten 
breakfast to see them off, and the car 
spun away, up to Broadwater and 
Sompting, and on along the northern 
slopes of those magical South Downs 
the love of which can never fade from 
a Sussex heart. 

Virgie’s heart sang as the sunny miles 
whizzed past. She and Gerald were 
together, and who knew what might 
come after? She caught herself wish- 
ing that an accident might terminate 
the day—that she might be fatally in- 
jured and gasp out her life in Gerald’s 
arms. Gaunt would be legally com- 
pelled to continue the allowances to her 
family. The idea fascinated her, so 
that at length, after a long silence, she 
said to her companion: 

“Isn’t there a piece of poetry about 
two people riding together for the last 
time? The man said he wished the 
world would end at the end of the ride 
—do you know it?” 

“Can’t say I do. I’m not much at 
poetry,” he answered. apologetically. 
“But he was a wise chap if he wanted 
to end off at the best bit. So you think 
we are in like case?” He stopped to 
look into her eyes. 

She was shaken into remembrance, 
and stood on guard in a moment. 

“Oh, no, of course not! What non- 
sense! I was only thinking to myself 
in the silly way I sometimes do.” 

“Just so. For you the world is just 
beginning. You are returning to-mor- 
row to the arms of the man who loved 


you so devotedly that for the sake of 


calling you his own he was ready to 
come to the rescue of your family. For 
me the case is very, very different. I 
don’t know who could blame me if I 
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wished that this day should end my 
life.” 

She laughed. 

“But that is really nonsense. You 
are a man—you can go where you like 
and do as you like. I must do as some 
one else wills all my life long.” 

“You think that I can do as I like, 
Virgie?” 

“Of course you can.” 

“If I did, you would be distinctly 
surprised. I should tell the chauffeur 
to change his course—or, rather, to con- 
tinue on past Lewes to Newhaven; and 
I should carry you on board the first 
steamer that sailed, and we should van- 
ish across the sea and start life to- 
gether in some glorious new land, and 
you would be mine—all mine!” 

He spoke half banteringly, but very 
tenderly, and she hardly knew how to 
take him. 

“As I am I, and as you are you, that 
is out of the question, you know,” he 
went on, almost ina whisper. “You are 
not the girl to break your oath, and I 
am not the man to tempt you, even if 
I thought I could do it with success. 
So all will go on as before. We shall 
be together to-day, and we shall part 
to-morrow ; and for the rest of my life 
I shall be fully occupied in resisting the 
temptation to cut Gaunt’s throat.” 

Virgie decided that she was expected 
to laugh, and did so, but very softly. 

“Don’t talk like that,” she begged 
him wistfully. “Let’s be quite happy 
and think about Pansy, and how won- 
derful it is that she should be getting 
well,” 

CHAPTER XXII. 

The docility with which Gerald ac- 
cepted the change of subject was com- 
pletely reassuring to Virginia. His 
words led her to suppose that he imag- 
ined all to be well between herself and 
her husband. She gave herself up to 
fullest enjoyment of the fine weather, 
the swift motion, the beautiful country. 
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Bodiam Castle she found entrancing, 
and her fresh, almost childlike, interest 
in exploring it gave Gerald a kind of 
pleasure hard to explain. Her uncon- 
sciousness put him upon his honor, yet 
it was subtly alluring, too. It urged 
him to find out what would happen 
when once she was brought face to face 
with the truth about herself and him. 

He found himself lost in contempla- 
tion of the curious subtlety of her na- 
ture, as contrasted with its simplicity. 
He knew, as it happeend, that her mar- 
riage was most unhappy. He doubted 
whether he could have discovered as 
much without the information given 
him by her mother. Her reserve was 
impenetrable. If she betrayed herself, 
it was quite involuntarily, in some 
phrase that to him, who knew, bore 
a tragic significance. “You are a man 
—you can do as you like. I must do 


as some one else wills all my life long.” 
This was as near as she had come, 
in words, to lifting the veil so carefully 


He ranged her qualities one 
against another. Artlessness combined 
with prudence! It was another such 
apparent contradiction that had mysti- 
fied Gaunt-—her hard toil and ceaseless 
sacrifice taken in conjunction with her 
regard for appearances, her love of 
dainty raiment. As a matter of fact, 
there was no contradiction. Innate 
pride and refinement accounted for at- 
tributes that seemed to clash. 

The day’s program was carried 
through with much success. They 
lunched at Lewes, and thence, hugging 
the northern edge of the downs, they 
passed to Steyning and on through 
Storrington to Pulborough. 

Here they had an early tea, being 
warned that no tea was obtainable at 
Bignor, and went on through the ex- 
quisite late afternoon along roads that 
grew to be what Virgie described as 
“lanier and more lany.” 

It was as they approached Bignor 
that Gerald said: 
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dropped. 


“As soon as Baines has set us down, 
he’s going to run the car into Chiches- 
ter and back. I’m expecting a man 
down from town for a couple of nights, 
and I told him to come to Chichester, 
because I thought we could pick him 
up from there more easily. Baines will 
run there in no time. *Tisn’t more than 
twelve or fifteen miles each way, and 
he can fill up his petrol tank there. 
He’ll be back by the time we have done 
our sight-seeing.” 

“Bringing the man with him?” she 
asked, in evident disappointment. 

“Yes. By the way, it’s a friend of 
yours—Mr. Ferris, from Perley 
Hatch.” 

“What?” cried Virgie, with so sharp 
an accent of dislike that he was star- 
tled. 

“Don’t you like him? 
were friends of yours. 
most warmly of you 
awkwardly. 

“Oh, his wife is all right, but he 
Do you know, Gerald, I think he is 
odious,” she said warmly. “It will just 
spoil our day, having him with us. 
What a pity!” 

“Have I put my foot into it? You 
don’t know how sorry I am,” said Ger- 
ald contritely. “I wouldn’t have done 
it for worlds, but I didn’t like him to 
come down and spend the evening alone 
in Worthing. [ thought we could dine 
at Pulborough and go home at leisure 
by moonlight.” 

“Well, promise me one thing—you 
won't sit in front with Baines and leave 
me behind with him, will you?” she 
begged. “I really couldn’t bear that. 
You don’t know what an outsider he 
is,” 


I thought they 
They spoke 
he began 


He was fervent in his protestations 
that she should not be left to the society 
of the dashing Percy. He was a good 
deal put out by her evident distaste for 
the whole arrangement. He had never 
heard her speak so decidedly about any 
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one in her life as she expressed herself 
with regard to Ferris. 

The talk was ended by their arrival 
in a narrow lane where a small finger 
post announced: “This way to the Ro- 
man Villa.” 

They alighted, Gerald put a wrap 
over his arm for her, and gave his 
final directions to Baines, and the car 
went on to the forge, where the width 
of the road permitted it to turn and 
run back along the lane by which they 
had come. 

“He'll be out on the highroad in two 
or three miles, and then he can let her 
rip,” said Gerald. “But he can’t be 
back for an hour, so we’ll take things 
easy.” 

They leisurely ascended the grassy 
field that leads to the carefully covered 
and precious pavements. 

Then for a while Virgie forgot 
everything in the delight of examining 
this wonderful relic of bygone civiliza- 
tion. The sweet-faced elderly lady 


who is custodian of the place, and who 
speaks of it with a reverence and a 
fervor that are infectious, warmed to- 
ward the beauty and enthusiasm of this 


visitor. She showed her all that was 
to be seen, and explained each small 
detail of plan and execution. Virgie 
reconstructed in her own mind the en- 
tire existence of the wealthy Roman of- 
ficials, exiled from all that constituted 
their world, and cast away among these 
barbarian British in a fold of the Sus- 
sex hills, far, as it seemed, from all 
communication with their kind. 

The hour was nearly expired when 
they had seen all, and they strolled 
away to find somewhere to sit down 
until the car’s return. 

Finally they sat upon the grass, Ger- 
ald’s raincoat under them, near the 
lane, and watched the sunset fade from 
the sky. 

Gerald reverted to the coming of Fer- 
ris, and said how sorry he was to have 
made so stupid an arrangement. Vir- 
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gie answered with impulsive penitence; 
she could not think how she had come 
to be so disagreeable about a trifle, 
when he had given her this glorious 
day and shown her such grand things. 
When she owed all her pleasure to him, 
she must needs question his plans! She 
felt ashamed of herself. 

“I’m so glad to have seen this,” she 
said, with unconscious pathos. “It has 
done me good. The thought of all that 
life and energy, here where even the 
memory of it has passed away—the 
quiet to which it has gone back— 
brought home to me what a little thing 
one human life is. We walk in a vain 
shadow and disquiet ourselves in vain. 
I mean—suffering, and being what we 
call unhappy, matters so little when you 
think how soon it will be over. That 
helps one to bear things.” 

Her eyes, misty with regret, were 
fixed upon the amphitheater of rolling 
downs, and on the green, rabbit-run 
turf where once the busy highway had 
swarmed with traffic. 

He leaned toward her and spoke 
softly: 

“Thank you, dear, for trying to com- 
fort me, I am trying to bear things, 
as you put it—I truly am; most par- 
ticularly because I know they are all 
my own fault. But I have to own that 
your thought brings me very little com- 
fort. Here are you and here am I, 
alive and warm, wanting to enjoy our 
little day. The knowledge that, five 
centuries hence, nobody will ever have 
heard our names does nothing to still 
my craving.” 

She looked at him dumbly, and her 
lips quivered. 

“You didn’t surely mean—you can’t 
have meant that it is you—you—who 
have to bear things?” he added, in a 
hurried, choky whisper. 

For the first time he saw panic in 
her eyes. She was staring into his as 
if fascinated. He could almost see the 











hasty clutch of her will upon her tongue 
to prevent her making any admission. 

“Nobody,” she said, almost inaudibly, 
“has more to bear than they deserve— 
more than they can carry. But every 
one has something—something—don’t 
you think ?” 

He held her gaze mercilessly. 

“If I were to tell you what I think 
of you ” he began. 

She made a little motion with her 
hand. 

“No, don’t! Please don’t! Because 
it really does comfort me to feel that 
I am only a grain of sand upon the 
shore of time, and that soon I shall be 
swept away. Only one thing matters, 
and that is to have done one’s best 
while one was here. Sometimes it 
seems hard—too hard—when it means 
loneliness and parting—but one has to 
go on—one has to keep on trying. 
Don’t you agree? Oh, you must agree 
—that everybody has something to 
bear !” 

“I think,” he muttered savagely, 
“that you have always been made to 
bear too much. All the burdens of the 
whole family have rested on your little, 
tender shoulders. It’s time that you 
were freed id 

“No,” she cried quickly, sharply, 
“that is the one thing I can never be! 
I have tied myself, and no human 
power can release me now.” 

Even as Gerald’s blood leaped with 
the throb of triumph, he realized how 
careful he must be not to let her see 
the admission she had just made. The 
thing that he might safely say sprang 
into his mind as by inspiration. 

“There is such a thjng as spiritual 
freedom, Virgie,” he murmured softly. 
“Don’t forget that liberty is a thing no- 
body can really take from you.” 

She turned a radiant face to him. 

“Oh, Gerald, how lovely! How fine 
of you to say that! Yes, it is so. You 
are right. I shall remember that al- 
ways, and that it was you who said it.” 
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“Because I am your friend,” he con- 
tinued steadily, knowing himself upon 
the right road. “Remember always that 
I am your friend, and that I have a 
right to your spiritual freedom. If 
ever you should be in trouble or diffi- 
culty, you will think of our friendship, 
won’t you? Think of this perfect day, 
and how we have been together in pure 
friendship and mutual confidence. You 
trust me, don’t you, Virgie?” 

“T should think so!” 

She gave her hand impulsively, and 
as he held it—soft, warm, and un- 
gloved—he wondered how much more 
of this he could stand. She hesitated, 
as if she wanted to say something and 
dared not. At last‘ 

“You don’t want words, do you, Ger- 
ald? You understand?” she faltered. 

“Yes.” 

The word was gulped. He lifted her 
hand, kissed it, laid it upon her knee, 
and rose hurriedly. Baines had been 
gone nearly two hours. 

“Something has delayed the car,” he 
remarked, coming back to her, watch 
in hand. “I wonder what we had better 
do? It’s getting late. You'll want 
some dinner.” 

“Oh, no, I have had a very good 
tea,” she answered calmly. “But we 
shall be cold if we sit here much 
longer.” 

He went into the lane and looked up 
and down. Then he returned again. 

“I wonder if the kind old lady would 
let you sit in her parlor while I go and 
reconnoiter ?” he suggested. “We might 
go off together somewhere and get 
some dinner, while I station a sentry 
here to warn Baines where to find us. 
I’m afraid we’re a good way from any- 
thing in the way of food, but I may 
as well inquire.” 

This was agreed upon, and Virgie 
settled herself in a tiny parlor, full of 
furniture, while Gerald disappeared. 
She kept her ears strained for the hum- 
ming of the car, but no such sound 
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broke the pastoral silence of the remote 
spot. She began to wonder what they 
really would do should the car have 
broken down, for she knew that her 
own powers of walking were very lim- 
ited, in spite of her immensely im- 
proved health. 

Half an hour passed slowly, and then 
Gerald returned. 

“There’s apparently an inn of sorts 
at Dilvington, but a very poor one. I 
suppose they could give us some fried 
ham and potatoes. That would be bet- 
ter than nothing, wouldn’t it?” 

“How far is it?” 

He studied the map. 

“Inside a mile.” 

“IT think I can do that, if we walk 
slowly.” 

He looked taken aback. 

“I say! I forgot how little you can 
walk !” 

“Oh, I can walk a mile, but I couldn’t 
do much more.” 

“No, by Jove, I suppose you couldn’t. 


I hope I’m not going to knock you up. 
What an ass I was to trouble about 
Ferris!” 

She smiled bravely and said it would 
be all right; the weather was lovely. 


Gerald laughed uncomfortably. A 
flurry of rain was coming up slowly 
from the southwest across the: heave of 
the downs. 

They left word at the custodian’s 
house, and also at the forge, as to the 
direction they had taken, and walked 
off toward Dilvington. Virgie came 


along quite bravely, but before they 


reached the little roadside “public,” the 
rain had begun to fall. 

Gerald ordered such food as the 
place afforded, and they were taken 
into a small and stuffy parlor with a 
short horsehair sofa upon which Vir- 
ginia could rest. 

“By the time we’ve eaten something, 
the car is bound to catch us up,” Gerald 
asserted cheerfully. 

The meal took long to prepare, and 
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was, to say the least, inadequate when 
it arrived. Hunger, however, compelled 
them to eat, and almost to enjoy, it. 

3y the time they had done, it was 
considerably later than Gerald had fore- 
seen. In Virginia’s society, time had a 
knack of eluding him. With a hur- 
ried glance at his watch, he sprang up 
and went out to inquire about horses. 

He came back in a bustle. 

“They have only one horse, and she 
has been out all day and is tired,” said 
he. “But they think she can take us as 
far as Fittleworth, where we can catch 
a train to Petworth at nine-twenty. We 
should be able to hire a car there and 
get back to Worthing; or, if we can’t, 
there’s a first-rate inn at Petworth. No 
trains later than nine-thirty.” 

“Wouldn’t it be safer to wait here 
for our own car?” she asked doubtfully, 
as she gazed at the steady rain. 

“Daren’t risk it,” he answered per- 
emptorily. “If we had to stay the 
night, this place is impossible. I sup- 
pose they can lend umbrellas, and you 
have a thick coat. They’re putting in 
the mare now.” 

When the cart came round, it was 
found that there was not an umbrella 
in the house. The September night was 
cold, and the rain fell unrelentingly. 
They were very uncomfortable, and 
there seemed nothing to say except to 
wonder where Baines and the car could 
be. The road seemed interminable, and 
as the mare ambled along like one mov- 
ing in its sleep, Gerald began to betray 
signs of desperate impatience. As they 
emerged from a rough lane, upon a 
wider road, they heard a long, sad whis- 
tle, and the sound of a train. 

“T doubt ye’ve missed her,” remarked 
the lad who drove. 

“Impossible! Make haste!” 
Gerald, with some urgency. 

He ordered that the drowsy steed 
should be whipped up, and she, indig- 
nant at such outrage, when by all the 
rules of the game she should have been 
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sleeping in her stable, made a wild 
spurt. 

A quarter of a mile brought them to 
the little, lonely station. All was still. 
The lights were out. The door, when 
Gerald tried it, was shut. They had 
missed the last train. 

When he came back to the side of 
the trap and stood looking up at her, 
Virginia perceived that he was terribly 
vexed. Up to this moment he had 
maintained a composure and a cheer- 
fulness that had been reassuring. Now 
he was obviously nonplused. 

In reply to questions, their driver said 
sullenly that it was of no use to fetch 
the station master. He had gone home 
to bed. He couldn’t make a train if 
there were no train. Gerald shook his 
cap, from the edge of which the water 
streamed, for the rain had become a 
downpour. 

“One gets out of the habit of calcu- 
lating distance when one is used to a 
car,” he said to Virginia, in a voice that 
was an odd blend of rage and apology. 
“They were such a time bringing that 
food, we started too late. The only 
thing now is to go on to Pulborough, 
I suppose.” 

The lad intimated that this journey, 
if taken, would be made upon their own 
feet. The mare could dono more. She 
could just get home to her stable and 
that was all. 

Virginia could not offer to walk. She 
would not risk overexertion, with her 
return to Gaunt so near. She tried to 
cheer Gerald with the reminder that 
most likely, when they returned to the 
inn at Dilvington, they would find 
Baines and the car awaiting them. 

As he knew this to be impossible, the 
thought could not console him. He 
climbed up at the back of the wet cart, 
thoroughly out of temper, muttering 
that a wooden horse with three legs 
could have done two miles in three- 
quarters of an hour. 

Their discomfort was now far tag 
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great for further conversation to be 
possible. The rain was pitiless, and the 
horse cloth over Virginia’s knees, 
though thick, was not waterproof. Her 
feet were stone cold, and she was very 
uncomfortable, though she endured pa- 
tiently, so as not to increase her com- 
panion’s evidently acute sense of the 
pass to which he had brought her. 

She felt a final lowering of her spirits 
when once more the comfortless inn 
came into sight. Their host and hastess 
were evidently no more pleased to see 
them than they were to return. Noth- 
ing had been seen or heard of the car, 
and, from their manner, the landlord 
and his wife did not seem very sure 
that it had ever existed. 

It seemed, however, that they had 
half anticipated the missing of the 
train. The only guest bed in the house 
had been made up. Gerald, with hot 
cheeks, explained that Mrs. Gaunt 
would have the room to herself, and 
he could pass the night upon the horse- 
hair sofa in the parlor. 

At first it seemed heaven just to be 
out of the pouring rain, seated by a fire, 
and sipping some abominable brandy 
and water. The circumstances were, 
however, too deplorable for them to be 
able to rally their spirits. Virginia 
could feel that she was wet through, 
and, after one or two spasmodic at- 
tempts to speak and look as if she con- 
sidered the adventure rather amusing 
than otherwise, she was constrained to 
beg that she might go upstairs and take 
off her dress in order that the ungra- 
cious woman might dry it in the kitchen 
during the night. 

The room into which she was ush- 
ered was as cold as if it had been De- 
cember. There was a mixed smell of 
pomatum and an apple garret, which 
turned her what Tony would have de+ 
scribed as “miffy.” Being without ap- 
pliances for the night, she could not 
undress, and lay down finally in 


wretched discomfort. 
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Though the inconvenience of the sit- 
uation was forcibly borne in upon her, 
fortunately the awkwardness of it, in 
spite of the frowning landlady, did not 
strike her. For this, Gerald, sulking 
downstairs, was extremely thankful. 
He had been far from planning such a 
contretemps as this. A night of moon- 
light and a comfortable inn had been 
his program. He kept up the fire all 
night, and, though he did not sleep 
much, he had really far the best of it. 
Piercing cold kept Virgie awake for 
hours, and when she dropped off at 
last from exhaustion, her sleep was in- 
creasingly restless. 

She awoke at seven with a sore 
throat and an aching head. The con- 
sciousness of feeling very unwell 
caused her to experience a sudden 
alarm and distress. This was Friday, 
and she was to start upon her home- 
ward journey that afternoon, resting a 
night at the Langham en route, as 
Gaunt had bade her do. Recalled by 
this memory to a consideration of the 
future, it dawned upon her for the first 
time that her husband would certainly 
be much displeased if he should hear 
of her present proceedings. In view of 
her recent ill health, it was a most un- 
fortunate chapter of accidents. She 
was herself inclined to think that Ger- 
ald had managed badly. It was cer- 
tainly inconsiderate of him to send the 
car off such a distance, leaving them 
stranded in such an out-of-the-way 
spot. 

What was to happen now, she won- 
dered, as she stiffly got out of bed. It 
was surprising to find that she could 
stand. She stretched, and hoped that 
the stiffness would go off. Peering 
into the small, cracked mirror, she was 
encouraged by finding that she did not 
look ill. As her temperature was at 


the time one hundred and one, this was 
the flush of fever, but she did not know 
that. 

There was no bell in her wretched 
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room, and she had to call repeatedly 
before she could make anybody hear. 
At last the woman appeared, and in 
reply to her demand for hot water, pro- 
duced, after a quarter of an hour’s in- 
terval, a jug such as is set upon a tea 
table, containing about a pint. Grateful 
for even such a small mercy, Virginia 
next begged a morsel of yellow soap, 
and managed to make some kind of a 
toilet with a little pocket comb which 
she carried in her vanity bag. She was 
most anxious to conceal from Gerald 
the fact of her illness. She knew he 
was feeling remorseful, and did not 
wish to increase his vexation. 

It was cheering, upon her arrival 
downstairs, to find a roaring fire, and 
breakfast on the table. Gerald had 
arisen betimes and sallied forth, procur- 
ing eggs, milk, and butter from a farm 
near by. But he had brought something 
far more comforting than these, for 
at the custodian’s house at Bignor he 
had found a telegram from Baines an- 
nouncing that he would be with them 
about nine-thirty. 

All he said was: 

Bad breakdown. 


Gerald had left instructions that they 
were to be found at the inn at Dilving- 
ton, and hoped their troubles were over 
now. 

He noticed, with deep discomfort, 
the change in Virginia’s manner. As 
she said nothing of feeling ill, he at- 
tributed it to her now aroused sense 
of the position in which, through his 
carelessness, she found herself. He 
was humble and nervous, but embarked 
upon no elaborate apology, for he could 
see that this was not the moment for it. 

The girl could eat no breakfast, ex- 
cept a little toast, which he made for 
her. She wondered at his failing to 
remark her illness, and did not know 
that he was attributing her depression 
to far other causes. 

At last, a little before ten, as she 
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crouched over the fire, Baines and the 
car appeared. Some one else appeared, 
too—some one whose unwelcome pres- 
ence she ought to have expected, but 
had forgotten in the press of more 
urgent thoughts. Ferris jumped out, 
with welcoming hand outstretched and 
voluble greeting to them both. 

Though he had planned and arranged 
this moment, Gerald was hatefully em- 
barrassed now that it was upon him. 
He had made a mess of things. Most 
certainly he had never intended to be 
discovered in so miserable a spot as 
this roadside “public.” There was a 
knowing, confidential flavor about Fer- 
ris’ whole manner that was simply 
odious. He seemed to be metaphori- 
cally winking at Gerald, who felt that 
he could have broken his head with 
pleasure. 

As for Virginia, the awkwardness 
that last night had escaped her now 
seemed likely to overwhelm her. The 
fact that Ferris saw her predicament— 
that he would most certainly not fail to 
tell Gaunt of the adventure through 
which she had passed—made it impera- 
tive that she herself should inform her 
husband of the whole story, a feat of 
daring that she hardly ventured to con- 
template. She pictured his eyes—his 
sneer ! 
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She felt that she would find it hard 
to forgive Gerald for having led her 
into such a scrape. 

They started as soon as possible. For 
the sake of appearances, Rosenberg 
should have put his guest inside alone 
with Mrs. Gaunt, and himself have 
traveled beside the chauffeur. In face 
of Virginia’s opinion of the gentleman, 
expressed yesterday, he could not do 
this. He was obliged to sit on the small 
seat facing the two, unable to smoke, 
restless and irritable, while Ferris lolled 
back at the side of the unresponsive 
and haughty lady. 

At first Gerald felt quite angry with 
her. She might buck up and help him 
carry off these infernally awkward mo- 


ments. Ferris was there, and must be 
endured. But as the miles passed, he 
became definitely and _ remorsefully 


aware that she was feeling ill. 

Oh, damn the whole thing! He had 
blundered, done a thing he was ashamed 
of, and as far as he could see, he would 
get nothing out of it. 

Then a fresh thought dawned. If 
Virginia were really ill—if they could 
get the doctor to detain her in bed— 
then Ferris would go back to Derby- 
shire, and, if he should get his tale in 
first, it was just dimly possible that Vir- 
ginia need never return at all. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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1 love a broad margin to my life—Thoreau. ~ 


T was half past six in the morning, 
and Lilith was in the back yard 
playing tug of war with her big 

collie, while her hair was drying. Lilith 
was too old to be racing breathlessly 
about a yard, yanked—yanked is the 
word—vigorously at the end of a rope 
from place to place on the green lawn, 
as if the dog were trying to solve some 
geometrical problem with her slim, blue- 
gingham-clad figure. The dog and the 
girl did not always escape the flower 
beds in the scramble, and where Lilith 
dug her heels into the grass to yank 
back were little long, thin lines of 
bruised grass, all damp with dew and 
pungently fragrant. 

As you have already been told, Lil- 
ith was too old to be tearing about in 
such a fashion, giggling gaspy defiance 
at the collie, with her hair blowing in 
ever drier confusion about her face; 
though still, in the most frantic jerks, 
lingering drops of water were lashed 
off the dark, curled ends in little dewy 
showers. Moreover, Lilith had not 
washed the breakfast dishes or swept 
or dusted or done any other of the 
grown-up, housekeepery things she 
should have done. 


But George, Lilith’s husband—I 
know his name should have been Adam 
—had taken the five o’clock train for 
the nearest city, and would not be home 
until the five o’clock train in the even- 
ing. Lilith had given him his breakfast 
of toast and poached eggs and coffee; 
had told him what book to bring her; 
had straightened his tie and rubbed her 
cheek softly against his for good-by; 
had told him he had only twenty min- 
utes to get to his train and then 
stopped him to be sure he had plenty 
of clean handkerchiefs. 

Then, after he had really gone, she 
had looked at the clock and deliberated 
about going back to bed, when suddenly 
the electric lights had grown dim, look- 
ing drearily artificial in the soft fore- 
splendor of the dawn; and she had 
gone out and sat on the back steps, 
waiting for the—to her—unaccustomed 
sight of sunrise. 

She had waited, silent and motion- 
less, in the expectant ‘morning hush, 
some strange feeling of vast solitude 
that was yet companionable permeating 
her whole being. The little dark clouds 
hanging low over the hills had taken 
on palest pink, then scarlet, then purple, 














then blinding radiance of gold; and 
finally the whole atmosphere had been 
filled with light, like liquid amber, and 
the sun had swung slowly above the 
hills. 

Lilith had found herself standing on 
tiptoe, arms opened wide, face lifted 
to the glory of the sunrise; and she 
had heard herself saying softly: 

“*And the evening and the morning 
were the first day.’” 

Yet a little longer she had _ stood, 
listening with ears grown more sensi- 
tive to the elusive morning sounds, 
looking with wonderfully cleared vision 
at the morning sights; and though she 
did not know it until long afterward, 
she had been renewed in spirit and had 
touched the hem of the garment of real 
freedom. 

At six, the mill whistles had startled 
her, and with a sigh she had stooped 
to pat the head of her big collie as he 
came to her from his comfortable quar-. 
ters, stretching lazily. Then she had 
gone slowly indoors to set her house in 
order. But the will to do the routine 
work had deserted her; she had wanted 
to be as luxuriously idle as children 
are, and she had said suddenly aloud 
to herself: 

“Lilith, let us do just as we please 
from now until George comes home. 
Let’s see,” she had mused. “First we 
will wash our hair, then’- had 
looked about her and laughed softly to 
“then—maybe we will have an 
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herself 
adventure.” 

She had walked out to her back door, 
and with a slim forefinger had traced 
the word “whims” on the doorpost, 
regarding it gravely, as if expecting the 
word to be visible to the eye. 

Then she had gone in and washed her 
hair. 

Thus it had come about that at half 
past six we found her, in spite of her 
twenty-seven years, being jerked about 
her yard in such an undignified fashion 
by a big Scotch collie. Now, Lilith was 
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usually dignified, after a manner of her 
own. Perhaps it would be better to 
say that she had poise, for her dignity 
was an inward state of being, rather 
than an outward manner, and to the 
discriminating it was discernible even 
in her wild romp with the dog. 

But her nearest neighbor, half a block 
away, was not discriminating, or per- 
haps she was just spiritually near- 
sighted, and, could she have seen bet- 
ter, was capable of judging better. At 
any rate, she said, as she self-right- 
eously swept her back steps: 

“Well, of all things! Has _ that 
woman gone plumb crazy, actin’ like 
a ten-year-old at this time of day? 
Like as not her bed isn’t made, nor 
her dishes washed. She is the most 
triflin’ creature!” 

She was looking disapprovingly at 
the girl and the dog when a young man 
presented himself before her, asking 
in a pleasant voice if there was any 
work he might do for his breakfast. 
The woman snapped, “No!” at him, 
then stood with one hand on the screen 
door, watching him curiously as he 
lifted his cap and departed quite cheer- 
fully. 

For he was a perfectly clean young 
man, well dressed in a sort of sumptu- 
ous shabbiness; the comfortable shabbi- 
ness that really good, well-cut clothes 
take on when worn a season too long. 
And he was otherwise good to look at; 
not handsome, but fine looking, with 
thoughtfully amused eyes and an as- 
sured bearing that was somewhat im- 
pressive in a man asking to mow your 
lawn or split some wood for his break- 
fast. So the neighbor lady watched 
him curiously as he turned down the 
street toward Lilith’s. Arrived at Lil- 
ith’s back walk, he stopped a minute 
to enjoy the spirited game between the 
breathless woman and the unwearied 
dog ; then walked leisurely toward them 
across the lawn. 

Then, so unkind is fate, the neigh- 
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bor lady’s telephone rang in her back 


hall, and she did not get to see what. 


happened. The call concerned a church 
supper, and in the flutter of finding 
out who had, and who had not, sub- 
scribed pies and meat loaf and such, 
she forgot all about her aristocratic- 
locking tramp until later in the day. 

In the meantime, when the young 
man was about six feet from Lilith, 
the dog saw him and let loose of the 
rope so suddenly that Lilith, already 
pulling every ounce of her slender 
strength, would have fallen had not the 
young man put out a quick brown hand 
and restored equilibrium to the blue- 
clad girlish figure. 

“Oh!” she gasped, whirling quickly 
and pushing back her hair with both 
hands; then added, smiling a little: 
“Thank you.” 

The young man, standing cap in hand 
before her, bowed, the kind of a bow, 
not too much and not too little, that 
made you conscious somehow of his 
mother and his grandmother and his 
father and his grandfather; and he 
said : 

“Good morning! May I put that 
wood in the basement and stack it up 
for—six bits?” The man’s unmistak- 
able Eastern accent made the Western 
“six bits” sound incongruous. 

Lilith considered, frowning, while 
she took in all that her neighbor lady 
had, concerning the young man, and 
quite a bit besides. The young man 
waited, and the collie stood beside his 
mistress, gravely alert. 

“How much is ‘six bits’?” she de- 
manded presently, two little upright 
lines deepening between her question- 
ing eyebrows. 

The young man told her. 

She smiled suddenly, looking past 
him at her doorpost, and answered 
whimsically : 

“I’m sorry, but I have only four bits 
to my name. But I’ll tell you what I'll 
do. You put the wood in and I’ll pay 





you what I have and give you a lun- 
cheon that will more than make up 
that other two bits.” 

They both laughed silently, and the 
collie relaxed his vigilance, wagged his 
tail, and sat down. 7 

The young man bowed again, this 
time a bit elaborately, and said: 

“IT shall be pleased to do the work 
fot four bits—and I accept your invita- 
tion to luncheon.” 

Lilith looked over his head again at 

her doorpost. The man turned and 
followed her look, and perhaps he saw 
the word she had traced with her fore- 
finger, for when he turned again, their 
eyes met and they laughed together. 
Yet it was not the laughter that sets 
people far down the road of acquaint- 
ance, whether for good or bad, but the 
frank laughter of children who laugh 
for joy and are not afraid of being 
misunderstood. 
. The man felt instantly, without the 
time it takes for the slow process of 
thought, that she had not at all taken 
down the strong wall of her fine re- 
serve, but rather that she had climbed 
up and was sitting on the wall, in a 
sudden abandonment to the pure joy 
of living, ready to be a gay comrade 
for a brief time if he proved worthy 
of her mood, and equally ready to slip 
off the wall on its farther side if he 
proved unworthy. 

She waved a white hdnd toward the 
basement stairs. 

“You'll find a wheelbarrow in the cel- 
lar,” she said blithely. 

“Thank you,” said the man, and went 
after it. 

Lilith went into the house, brushed 
the tangles out of her hair, and wound 
it in broad, soft braids aroqund her head. 
Then she peeked out from behind the 
blinds at the stranger plying busily 
from woodpile to basement window, 
whistling softly to himself. 

He was bareheaded and had taken 
off his coat. His shirt was a soft pon- 














gee, and he wore a leather belt. He 
looked as if he might be the owner of 
the place, puttering around after a hard 
day in the office. As that thought 
crossed Lilith’s mind, she became aware 
that what he was whistling so softly 
to himself was the wonderful Chopin 
“Berceuse.” 

A minute later she was at her big 
piano playing it. And presently the 
man’s face appeared at the window, as 
she had known it would. He listened 
until the last lingering note had died 
away, then he asked: 

“May I come in?” 

Lilith regarded him gravely an in- 
stant, then nodded without speaking. 
When he reached the front door, she 
opened it for him, and the collie fol- 
lowed him in. 

“You play beautifully,” he said, smil- 
ing down at her. “But you ought to 
hear me!” 

He crossed to the piano, raised the 
big lid still higher, sat down on the 
bench, and ran his fingers over the 
keys after the manner of one with 
authority. Then he wandered into some 
of Schumann’s wonderful studies. He 
played some vf the Paganini-Liszt 
“Etudes,” and the MacDowell “Sea 
Pieces.” The power and beauty of his 
playing thrilled his quiet, motionless 
listener with a new understanding of 
the richness and greatness of life. 


When at last the man turned to Lil- 
ith, she looked at him with troubled 
eyes and asked slowly: 

“Why—why are you wandering 


” 





around wheeling in wood for 

She stopped, and he finished the 
question for her with quiet eyes and 
voice : 

“For ‘four bits’ and an invitation to 
luncheon? Well, I play better than I 
did last year, so my wandering has 
not hurt my playing any. And you 


would not want me to become just a 
human piano player, would you?” 
“T know—but 


” 





Lilith stopped, 
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then hurried on: “But when you can 
play like that, you ought to play for 
people. No sermon since the Sermon 
on the Mount has been as true as real 
music. Oh, you ought to play for peo- 
ple!” 

“But I do play for people,” he an- 
swered earnestly. “I was at the Sail- 
ors’ Home one night last week, and I 
played for the men from seven till two 
in the morning. I think it was better 
than playing for strangers at three dol- 
lars to five dollars a stranger,” he 
added, smiling. 

Lilith spread out her hands in a lit- 
tle gesture that her George loved, and 
that the man before her paid silent 
tribute to, it was so full of question- 
ing rebellion against the scheme of 
things—so hopeless of making you un- 
derstand just what she had in mind. 

“But it isn’t fair!” she protested. 
“People need your music!” 

“Well, to-day I have played for you, 
and one person who really hears music 
is better than a multitude of people who 
merely listen.” 

But Lilith shook her head and was 
silent a minute, regarding him thought- 
fully. Then she said: 

“T suppose you ‘paid your debts and 
made your will and settled your af- 
fairs and are a free man taking a 
walk.’”’ Her eyes were musing and a 
bit wistful. 

The man’s face lighted up. 

“So you read Thoreau!” he affirmed 
delightedly. “That’s just what I did. 
There’s plenty of time for the career, 
and I wanted to be free and live as I 
chose for a while at least. When I’ve 
lived this life long enough, I'll try some 
other. My mother seemed to under- 
stand perfectly and was willing for me 
to follow my own way—‘marching to 
the music that I hear, however out of 
step I am with the world’s music.’ ” 

Lilith came over a little closer to 
the piano and half sat on the edge of 
a table. 
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“T hear the music that you hear—but 
I have to keep step with the world’s 
music,” she said wearily. 

“I know,” answered the man slowly, 
and started to say something else, when 
some one called: 

“Hoo-hoo! Mrs. King! I came 
right in. I knew you wouldn’t mind.” 
And the voice and footsteps advanced 
through the kitchen and dining room. 
“Are you in the living room? I came 
over to ask you to make six pies for 
the church supper. My, you are late 
with your dishes!” 

By that time the neighbor lady from 
half a block away was in the wide arch 
between the dining room and the living 
room, where she stopped abruptly, star- 
ing in astonishment at Lilith and the 
tramp of the morning. 

“T didn’t know you had company,” 
she said stiffly, with an odd little in- 
flection on “company.” 

The collie rose and stretched 
great deliberation. 

Lilith advanced a hospitable step or 
two toward the disapproving woman, 
saying serenely: 

“Come in and havea chair. But first 
let me present an old friend of mine. 
Mrs. Blake, this is Robert Perchance.” 

The young man stifled a laugh and 
bowed gravely, where he stood beside 
the piano. He had instantly taken in 
the situation, and rejoiced in the faint, 


with 


whimsical emphasis of the ‘“Per- 
chance.” 
Mrs. Blake regarded him, still 


shocked and stiff, saying grimly to Lil- 
ith, without looking at her: 

“I saw Mr. Perchance early this 
morning.” 

Lilith laughed and turned to the man. 
Her eyes challenged him gayly. 

“Oh, Robert! Did you ask Mrs. 


°” 


Blake for work before you asked me! 
“T did,” he said calmly, alert for cues. 
Lilith turned back to Mrs. Blake. 
“Robert made a wager that he could 

live for two or three years tramping, 
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without begging,” she said, smiling at 
“begging,” “and he is making good. 
He’s been everywhere! And think how 
surprised he was to find me ’way out 
here! This morning, when I turned 
around, he said: ‘Why, Lilith Curtis! 
What are you doing here?’ And I said, 
‘Why, Robert Perchance, what are you 
doing here?’ And he said he was look- 
ing for work, and asked to put the 
wood in. Then he explained about the 
wager.” 

Lilith beamed on both of them. 

Mrs. Blake asked frigidly: 

“Oh, then you knew Mrs. King be- 
fore she was married ?” 

“Yes,” he answered, quite unabashed, 
“I spent a summer in her home town 
when she was about fourteen. My aunt 
was her next-door neighbor, and we 
were awfully chummy.” 

“We moved away from Aurora the 
very next summer,” mused Lilith, let- 
ting him know what her home town 
was. Then she turned back to the still 
doubting Mrs. Blake. 

“So I gave Bobbie a job. He’s go- 
ing to put that wood in for four bits. 
Won’t George be glad to have it done? 
He hates doing chores!” 

“And Lilith invited me to stay for 
lunch,” put in the man. 

“Will Mr. King be gone long? I 
saw him going away this morning,” 
suddenly ejaculated Mrs. Blake. 

“Oh, no. George will be home this 
evening, in time for dinner. I wish 
Bobbie could stay, but he says his 
wager limits him to the time spent in 
each place, and his time is up here 
this afternoon. And Robert is no 
piker. I do wish he could meet 
George,” she added earnestly. 

“Oh!” said Mrs. Blake. 

Now, if there is any word in the 
English language that is as overworked 
as “oh,” I’d like to give it and “oh” 
a rest cure. And if there is one that 
can express as varied emotions, I’d like 
to add it to my vocabulary. The way 














Mrs. Blake said it gave Lilith a vision 
of the neighbor lady telling it all to 
the Ladies’ Aid and wondering about 
it. 

Lilith, being obliging, gave her more 
to wonder about. 

“Do sit down, Mrs. Blake,” she 
begged. “I want you to hear Mr. Per- 
chance play. Bobbie, play for us, won’t 
you?” 

“Bobbie” obediently sat down and 
began to play, and presently the neigh- 
bor lady relaxed and gave herself up 
to the charm of the music. And from 
doubting she came to be an ardent be- 
liever in the old acquaintanceship of 
this stranger and Mrs. King. 

The clock striking eleven roused the 
good lady. 

“Good land! My fire will be out! I 
enjoyed the music very much, Mr. Per- 
chance, and I’m glad to have met you. 
It’s too bad you cannot stay for a visit. 
The Kings are famous for their hos- 
pitality,” and she held out her hand. 

The young man bowed over it, say- 
ing earnestly: 

“I’m sorry it isn’t possible, but the 
terms of my wager, you know. And 
as Lilith says, I’m no ‘piker.’ Good-by, 
Mrs. Blake,” and his smile was very 
winning. 

She thought what a good-looking 
man he was as she hurried out the way 
she had come in, disappearing kitchen- 
ward, accompanied by Lilith. 

The man heard her shut the screen 
door, then call back: “Oh, I near for- 
got the pies! You will make them, 
won’t you? I knew you would. And 
send them up to the church Saturday 
afternoon. I’m awfully glad to have 
heard your friend play. You won’t 
forget to send them up?” 

Then Lilith came back somewhat 
slowly. The very click of her high 
heels sounded reluctant. At the arch 
she stopped and looked across at her 
strange guest half pleadingly, half de- 
fiantly. 
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“Well?” she questioned. 

The man regarded her with great 
gravity. 

“Lilith, you should write fiction.” 

“Robert,” she responded, grinning 
impishly, “I could if you would col- 
laborate with me.” 

Then they laughed till they were 
breathless. 

“How did you hit on ‘Robert,’ which 
happens to be my name?” he asked 
between chuckles. “The rest of my 
name is Phillips, but ‘Perchance’ was 
much better for a fiction name.” 

“Well,” giggled Lilith, “Mrs. Blake 
never would have understood such a 
situation. She just couldn’t. Most 
people couldn’t. George won’t, but he 
won’t be shocked. She would be. So 
I’d noticed ‘R. P.’ on your watch fob, 
and I just felt the ‘R’ was for ‘Robert,’ 
and ‘Perchance’ popped into my head, 
so I just called you ‘Robert Perchance.’ 
Why, she would have a fit if she knew 
that I never saw you until to-day. And 
I couldn’t explain to her, ever, how 
it was I knew it would be perfectly 
all right to let you in. She simply 
couldn’t understand. She doesn’t hear 
and see the way we do,” she finished 
simply. 

They went off into another gale of 
laughter, and the collie wagged a sym- 
pathetic tail, his brown eyes fairly 
twinkling, his ears at a humorous slant, 
the pink tip of his tongue between his 
sharp teeth. 

When the gust of merriment sub- 
sided, the man said seriously: 

“T have some cards in my coat pocket. 
And I'll show you some letters from 
my mother, with her return address 
in the corner. I always keep her in- 
formed of my wanderings, and I nearly 
always find a letter awaiting me. She 
will be so interested to hear of to-day’s 
adventure. She’s always so pleased 
when any one has the courage to set 
aside the conventions and take me in 
for a few hours. She'll be delighted 
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with Mrs, 
chance,” he laughed, adding: 
Mr. King won’t disapprove.” 

“Oh, George won’t mind,” protested 
George’s wife confidently. “He’ll think 
I was awfully silly, but he won’t mis- 
understand. George is great! When 
I tell him about it, he’ll say something 
like this: ‘Lilith, you are the darned- 
est little ninny! You'll make a mis- 
take in your angel unaware some of 
these times. Gee, but I’d like to have 
seen you two bombarding Sister Blake! 
Served her right! Maybe his name is 
Phillips, and maybe it isn’t. You'd 
better be careful, missy. You'd raise 
an awful roar if I’d invite some wan- 
dering lady minstrel in to lunch.’ Then 
I'll say: ‘You mean if I caught you 
at it.’ And he’ll answer: ‘Same thing, 
and you’d raise thunder, you know you 
would!’ And I'll say: ‘Not if you 
told me all about it, as I am telling 
you.’ And George will grin his tan- 
talizingest grin and say: ‘Oh, well, 
what you don’t know won’t hurt you,’ 
because he knows that always makes 
me mad. And he'll finish about like 
this: ‘But I’m glad you had so much 
fun with Mrs. Blake, and I’m glad you 
found any sort of man to talk Thoreau 
to. But, mark my words, Mrs. King, 
I’m going to hire a chaperon for you 
when I leave town after this. I’m dis- 
appointed in you.’” 

The man laughed, with a mental 
vision of a kindly, indulgent, modern 
Adam, who preferred his intangible 
Lilith to any Eve. But before he could 
answer, Lilith warned him: 

“You’d better get that wood in if 
you want any lunch. Remember how 
late I am with my dishes.” And he went 
out and set to work. 

At one she came out to where he 
was loading the wheelbarrow, looking 
particularly charming in a perky little 
afternoon gown, to ask if he would be 
disappointed if she served their lunch- 
eon out under the trees. 
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“You see,” she explained, “it would 
be so much more fun for me, and I 
want this day to be all margin. I'd 
really like to fix up the table ever so 
elaborately for you, Robert, but I just 
have to have it out here, picnicky for 
me.” 

There was a faint flush in her dark, 
wistful face that made her almost 
pretty. 

The man answered pleasantly : 

“Of course, have it under the trees 
—and have it quickly. I’m starved.” 

So she brought out a lunch cloth and 
napkins that were miracles of fine iron- 
ing, and silver and glass and fine china, 
and set the picnic luncheon “ever so 
elaborately” under the trees. When 
things were almost ready, she called 
through the basement window to the 
tramp man: 

“Robert! You go into the kitchen 
and into the back hall, and turn to 
your left, and you'll find hot water 
and soap and towels.” 

He came running up the basement 
stairs. 

“Thank you, Lilith,” he said grate- 
fully. 

As he disappeared through the back 
porch, she called after him: 

“Bring two cushions from the living 
room.” 

When he came back, she had every- 
thing ready, and, as they sat down, his 
quick eye took in the row of silver 
on either side of the thin plates, with 
their cool, yellow grapefruit, and he 
sighed contentedly. 

“I foresee four courses,” he smiled. 
“I rejoice that you had only four bits 
and pieced out with a luncheon.” 

When they had leisurely eaten the 
grapefruit, Lilith took the plates into 
the kitchen, and returned with a big 
silver tray which she set Lefore her 
guest. 

Lilith watched him with approving 
eyes while he served the chicken cro- 














quettes, new creamed potatoes, and new 
peas, with a practiced hand. 
“Bobbie”—she grinned whimsically 
as she took the plate he offered her— 
“IT am so glad I knew you in Aurora 


when I was a child. You’re such fun 


to play with in my old age.” 

He laughed appreciatively. 

“I'd like to endow Mrs. Blake for 
not having a job for me,” he said; 
then, as she lifted the napkin from a 
plate, he exclaimed: “Hot biscuits! 
‘Thou preparest a table before me in 
the presence of—’ Mrs. Blake,” nod- 
ding toward the neighbor’s back door, 
where the collector of pies was scan- 
ning the Kings’ back yard, while she 
absently swept her back steps after her 
noonday activities. 

Lilith “hoo-hooed” and waved a 
snowy napkin, and after a second the 
lady waved her broom and went hastily 
indoors. 

“Well, you nervy little Nat!” ejacu- 
lated Lilith’s companion, with amused 
eyes. 

“It’s good for her,” declared Lilith. 
“Life would be awfully monotonous 
for her if she didn’t have me to try to 
save, along the church route. And if 
she didn’t have me to save, she might 
try to save some one who would be 
weak-minded enough to be saved.” 

The man shouted. 

“If Henry. David had known you, 
you would have been Mrs. Thoreau,” 
he said. Then he held up an impres- 
sive forefinger. “Don’t talk to me, 
for I shall be too busy to answer you 
for some time,” he warned her. 

She divided a biscuit with the patient 
collie, sitting just to one side, and her 
shadowy brown eyes reminded the man 
of the brown water of Canadian rivers, 
because they were so deep and clear 
and cool. 

“T’d like to go a-gypsying with you,” 
she said suddenly, then smiled ruefully. 
“But don’t be scared. I’m not going 
to do it. George wouldn’t let me, and 
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besides I’m so used to having George 
around that I wouldn’t go if he would 
let me. George would hate sitting on 
a pumpkin, in a field, all by himself. 
He would rather sit on a chair in the 
porch, with me—and some others. All 
the same, I’d love to go,” she mused, 
tossing bits of croquettes and more bis- 
cuits to the dog. 

Then she added slowly: “I don’t 
see why a girl can’t be a wanderer, as 
well as a man, if she wants to. A 
man gets tired of this ‘strange disease 
of modern life,’ and he takes the ‘open 
road,’ Of course, some people call him 
a fool, but he has the privilege of be- 
ing a fool, and he can come back when- 
ever he wants to, all the bigger and 
broader for the experience and infi- 
nitely more interesting. But women 
can’t go, and, if they go, they can’t 
come back; or at least it’s not easy. 
‘They don’t do so,’ ‘It’s not .done,’ 
‘People wouldn’t understand, so you 
would be foolish to do that,’ meet one 
everywhere. Now, one could and 
would climb over a stone wall or 
through a hole in it, but there seems 
to be no way over or through or under 
‘they say.’ Nobody ever saw ‘they.’ 
Who are ‘they,’ anyway, that one 
should let them forever ‘postpone one’s 
real livin-—should let them keep 
one doing silly, useless things because 
other people do them?” 

George would have been delighted 
with her protest, for she was never so 
interesting as when she was “ranting,” 
and the stranger was not unmindful of 
the charm of her dark, vivid face, with 
the gallant spirit of her looking out 
through her clear brown eyes. He 
thought of a wild bird, beating at the 
bars of its cage, or a squirrel running 
its endless, useless round on the deceiv- 
ing wheel of its prison. There flashed 
across his mind the countless host that 
live out their lives and are never once 
free. But what he said, gayly enough, 
was: 
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“Not only Thoreau, but Matthew 
Arnold, Walt Whitman, Emerson! 
Young woman, in your tirade you have 
included most of my best-loved authors. 
Some you left out, but I’m sure you 
know them also. Do you by any chance 
have the Bhagavat-Gita up your 
sleeve ?” ; 

She made a little face at him. 

“From anger cometh confusion,’ ” 
she quoted, and put the things on the 
tray to carry to the kitchen. 

When she came back with the salad, 
which was cold and crisp and satisfy- 
ing, she said: 

“I know a woman who has been 
twice around the world by herself, and 
she didn’t go to write it up for the 
papers, either. She went because she 
wanted to—because she enjoyed it. 
And it’s an adventure with her, too, the 
same as with you, for she works her 
way, with fine embroidery. She’s good 
and fine, and, oh, so interesting! She 
does as she pleases, when she pleases, 
and ‘they’ never trouble her.” 

“She’s not as young as you, is she 
asked the young man. 

“N-n-no,” Lilith admitted reluc- 
tantly, “she isn’t. But she’s not old— 
oh, not at all. You never think of age 
in connection with her. She just is, 
and she has such wonderful times. 
But I didn’t expect you to try to scare 
me with ‘they’ by reminding me that 
I am not old enough to live my own 
life. I’m not so painfully young,” she 
added reproachfully. 

“Not at all,” smiled the man calmly. 
“I’d advise you to let ‘they’ go hang. 
But I just had a hunch that your friend 
was older. She was probably ten years 
getting started after she knew she could 
do it, for it is harder for women to 
break away. But once in a while—oh, 
in a long, long while—a woman really 
does go a-gypsying. Two have gone 
a-sauntering with me,” he finished 
slowly. 

Lilith sat very still—as she always 
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did when startled. Then the man saw 
the gay girl of whims and margin slip 
off her wall of reserve on the far side; 
and in her stead sat an aloof hostess, 
offering him thin wafers on an ex- 
quisite bit of china, with a steady, slim 
white hand and eyes that watched him 
somewhat coldly, with polite attention, 
instead of the interested, impersonal 
comradeship that had made of this day 
an extra day_from the gods, “over and 
above the usual allowance.” And the 
collie, from a lappy, pink-tongued 
friendliness, rose gravely to his feet and 
stood beside Lilith, with alert eyes on 
the man. But even as he noted these 
things with fine appreciation, he gave 
no outward sign, and continued, quietly 
taking a wafer: 

“One was a friend of my mother’s, 
who went with me on a two weeks’ 
tramp over in the Cape Cod country. 
And she declared that those two weeks 
of absolute sincerity and freedom and 
real dignity were compensation for all 
the insincerities and bondage and con- 
ventional dignity, and even for the sor- 
rows, of her fifty-five years. When 
we appeared again at my mother’s 
home, dusty and hungry and rested, 
my mother kissed her friend before 
she kissed me, saying: ‘Oh, my dear, 
my dear, somewhere on your tramp 
you have shed half your years!’ And 
when she remembered to kiss me, she 
did it absently, with unaccustomed tears 
in her eyes. I slipped away unmissed, 
and left them sitting on the front steps 
holding each other’s hands, talking of 
their girlhood years.” He smiled remi- 
niscently. 

“My mother wore a soft black silk 
dress, with a tiny edge of creamy lace 
in the collar and sleeves, and the small 
cameo pin of Mediterranean coral that 
she always wears at her throat. She 
looked like an old painting come to lite 
to talk to a modern grandmother in a 
natty, gray, tailored suit, a gray silk 
shirt waist, and a really perky, small, 

















The house is an old New 


gray hat. 
England house, the porch is two stories 
high, and there are big trees all about. 
It’s a good memory for me to have— 
of my mother and her friend and my 


home.” 

The collie suddenly relaxed his vigi- 
lance and capitulated to the stranger, 
walking over and seating himself by 
the man, with waggy confidence, thrust- 
ing his pointed nose into the friendly, 
patting hand. The man looked at Lil- 
ith. She smiled without comment, and 
took the salad plates in, coming back 
with berries and plain cake and coffee 
in a silver pot that would have been 
at home in the old New England house. 
When she had poured the coffee, she 
asked, without apology: 

“And the other woman who went 
a-gypsying with you?” 

“She was a farmer’s wife in the 
Berkshires. She had been married 
when she was about sixteen. She was 
thirty-three or four when I first knew 
her. She had worked and saved and 
‘done without’ just about everything all 
those years, trying to help raise the 
mortgage. She had never had any va- 
cations, had done all her own work, 
and had taken good care of her five 
youngsters. Her husband was an 
awfully likable man, but he had got 
into the habit of thinking she could 
do all that, and he didn’t realize that 
she had not his mere physical strength 
to begin with, so could not endure what 
he could. He simply did not know 
that her part was the harder and that 
her extreme weariness was dangerous. 
All the women he had ever known had 
been ‘tired to death,’ so he saw nothing 
unusual or unnatural about it. He 
wanted her to ‘have things easier’ as 
soon as they should be out of debt. But 
their state of affairs, physical and finan- 
cial, was a habit of mind with him. 
He hardly knew there was any other 
way, except in the same vague way he 
hoped to get out of debt—some day. 

LO 
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“Well, it was early spring when I 
asked for work for a week or two, 
and the man needed a hand, so gave 
me a job. When I first saw Mrs. Mur- 
ray, | knew she was literally worn out 
and discouraged. Not unhappy—there 
is a world of difference. She and Mur- 
ray were sincerely devoted to each 
other in their plodding kind of way. 

“About the middle of the second 
week I was there, she collapsed com- 
pletely. Of course, .the doctor ordered 
a change. Equally of course, they 
couldn’t afford it. Then the doctor 
told him quite plainly that she had to 
have a long rest and a complete change 
or become insane—that pathetic, for- 
lorn, miserable insanity that is some- 
times the result of years of monotony. 

“Murray was desperately frightened, 
for that patient, tired, plodding little 
woman was his religion, though he 
didn’t exactly realize it. But a com- 
plete change! He didn’t have the 
money! It just was not possible, he 
said dully. He would have to hire 
some one to take care of the children, 
and the spring planting had to be done, 
and he didn’t know any place she could 
go alone, and he couldn’t go with her. 
He didn’t have the money, he reiterated 
miserably. 

“I happened to have a little money, 
and offered to lend him some, but he 
just shook his head. He was already 
too deeply in debt, he said. He didn’t 
see how he could ever pay it back. No, 
he wouldn’t, he couldn’t, borrow the 
money. 

“Then the doctor said bluntly: 
‘Rather let your wife lose her mind, 
huh? Well, it won’t be a bit cheaper 
to keep her in an asylum.’” 

“Murray stared at the doctor, aghast. 
‘Asylum! Why, you didn’t really mean 
that, did you, doctor? he begged. 

“ *VYes, I did,’ returned the doctor. 

“Murray left the house without an- 
other word. I found him later feed- 
ing the horses. Nothing could get him 
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out of his groove, and, worst of all, 
he was so unhappy he didn’t even know 
he was ‘doing the chores.’ He just 
did them automatically, because it was 
time. ‘When I spoke to him, he turned 
away and leaned his head against one 
of the horses and sobbed. After a lit- 
tle, he looked at me, half ashamed, and 
said: “What can I do?’ 

“I offered the money again, but, he 
was obsessed with the idea that he just 
could not borrow any more money, no 
matter what the need. Then I offered 
to run the farm and let him take a 
camping wagon and go with Mrs. Mur- 
ray on an outing, driving where the 
spirit moved and camping wherever 
the night overtook them. But he just 
kept saying he couldn’t. He said I was 
a good hand, but that I couldn’t run 
a farm. 

“So I went back to the house and 
had another talk with the doctor. I 
told him who I am, and where I was 
from, so that he could write to make 
inquiries about me, and asked him what 
he thought about her going with me 
for a drive and a walk through the 
Berkshires. 

“He said it would be better than for 
Murray himself to go with her, be- 
cause they’d be sure to worry together 
about the farm and the children, and 
what she had to have was diversion. 

“Well, after two weeks of talk and 
letter writing—one letter being from 
my mother, suggesting that we make 
our journey to her and back again— 
Murray kissed that tired, melancholy 
little woman good-by and held my hand, 
looking at me like a drowning man, 
and let us start. When we reached 
the top of the hill, we stopped to look 
back. Murray was leading the horses 
out to hitch up and go to work. I 
whistled, and when he looked up, we 
waved to him. She began to cry and 
wanted to go back. But I drove on, 
and when we came to the first corner, 
she said abruptly: 


“*T haven’t been up that road to the 
east since Jim took me that way once 
on a buggy ride before we were mar- 
ried. It isn’t the way to church, nor 
to town, and my mother lives in town, 
and Jim’s mother lives south of. us.’ 
She looked up the road curiously. 

“T turned the horses that way. She 
told me who lived in the houses, ex- 
plaining that Jim knew the men, but 
that since they did not happen to go 
to the same church, the women seldom 
ever saw one another and had never 
got to neighboring. 

“There, within a mile of her home, 
was a corner she had not turned in 
nearly seventeen years. Just think of 
it, Lilith!” he said earnestly. 

Lilith nodded, wide-eyed, and the 
man realized that she had changed back 
again from her brief, startled aloof- 
ness to the friendly, fearless comradery 
he found so refreshing. He continued 
quietly : 

“We stopped at noon long enough to 
feed the horses, then ate our own lunch 
as we drove along. By six o’clock we 
were farther across country than Mrs. 
Murray had ever been from home. We 
got supper at the edge of an apple 
orchard in bloom, and then—for she 
had grown apathetic and silent again— 
I suggested that we drive a _ while 
longer. She wanted to turn back, say- 
ing dully that she was needed at home 
and ought to have known bétter than 
to start on such a silly trip. I just 
changed the subject, and drove on. 

“The Berkshires are wonderful in 
early summer, and the night was beauti- 
ful. Mrs. Murray didn’t talk any more, 
and at last, drowsy from the long day 
in the open air, she fell asleep in the 
really comfortable, high-backed seat. 
About ten I woke her and told her 
she had better lie down in the back of 
the wagon, which was all fitted up for 
her. I knew she would be too dazed 
with sleep to get nervous over the night 
and the strangeness and me. She 



























climbed over the seat almost without 
waking, and I drove on slowly for an- 
other hour. Then I unhitched the 
horses and staked them out and rolled 
up in my blanket in the shelter of a 
tree. 

“When I wakened, she was sitting 
on the wagon tongue, looking at me. 
She still wanted to go home, but after 
breakfast, which she didn’t offer to help 
get, but which she ate almost raven- 
ously, I looked at my road map and 
drove on. After the first two or three 
days she quit speaking of home at all. 
She knew I sent Murray a letter from 
every town we passed, but she didn’t 
ask if I ever heard from him. And 
she came to regard every road as a 
highway to pleasant adventures. By- 
paths came to have personality for her 
—she wove fanciful tales about whose 
feet had worn the paths, and on what 
errand they had been bent. She came 
to realize that all roads lead to the end 
of the world if you have the courage 
to follow them. She came to feel the 
‘aura’ around houses and to tell what 
manner of people lived in them just by 
that ‘something’ one feels but can so ill 
explain. 

“Sometimes she walked all day in 
the wake of the wagon, and twice— 
orice in a full moon and once with no 
moon at all, but a night of wonderful 
starlight—she persuaded me to drive 
nearly all night, or, rather, to walk 
with her and lead the horses, then give 
them most of the next day to rest. 
And she very shyly asked me if I re- 
membered Longfellow’s ‘Hymn to the 
Night,’ so together we were able to re- 
call it, each supplying a word here—a 
line there. 

“When we arrived at my mother’s 
home, the middle of July, Mrs. Mur- 
ray was almost pretty, and my mother 
enjoyed her visit as much as she did. 
When we drove into her own yard in 
September, she was so strong and well 
and happy that she was quite pretty, 
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looking so young and bright that the 
children were quite in awe of her for 
a few minutes, and Murray could only 
look and look. I was there a few days 
before returning to take my mother 
down into Virginia on a little trip, and 
the way Mrs. Murray ‘went at’ things 
was a promise that never again would 
she allow herself or any one of her 
household to stagnate. She made Mur- 
ray go off on a hunting trip the first 
minute that she could see a way to 
manage things herself, and the first 
Sunday, instead of dragging the chil- 
dren to Sunday school, she took them 
gypsying over their own farm, and had 
dinner in its most remote corner. 

“She writes to me now and then,” 
he said, holding up his cup for more 
coffee. “They have the farm all paid 
for now, and that in spite of the fact 
—or perhaps because of it, who knows? 
—that she came to spend money for 
more than just necessary food and 
clothes. She writes to me to do many 
errands for her—to send her books on 
birds for the children, books on but- 
terflies, on moths, on trees; and she 
sent me an astonishing sum of money 
to buy a victrola and some records, so 
that Jim and the children could hear 
good music in that way, since they were 
cut off from the better way. They are 
like a different family now.” 

Lilith took the cups in and came back 
with a box of cigars. The man’s eyes 
crinkled with amusement. 

“Tell Mr. King these cigars are a 
fitting finish to the most delightful 
luncheon I ever ate,” he said, taking 
one. 

But Lilith hardly heard him, and her 
only reply was to blurt out the thought 
that was running in her mind: 

“Tt’s a wonder Mrs. Murray didn’t 
fall in love with you on a three months’ 
trip like that, and her last state be 
worse than her first, and that you didn’t 
care for her.” 

He shook his head serenely. 
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“Propinquity?” he asked, smiling. 
“No—nothing of that kind happened. 
I never thought of her except as Mur- 
ray’s wife, and, much as I admire her 
and like her, she is not the type of 
woman I would ‘fall in love’ with. As 
for her”—he laughed—‘“she likes me 
heaps, but she regards me as an irre- 
sponsible, play sort of a man—good to 
go walking with, but too shiftless for 
the serious business of living. She 
treats me like an adored, but exasperat- 
ing, younger brother, though I happen 
to be older than she. Her latest letter 
urges me to do something—and she 
thinks the ‘right girl’ could make a re- 
sponsible man of me yet. She assured 
me that it is possible to keep well and 
happy on one month’s vacation, and do 
something the other eleven.” 

He looked at Lilith through a ring 
of smoke, and added: 

“So, you see, once in a while—oh, a 
long, long while—a woman does go 
a-gypsying and still holds to all that 
is fine and good—letting the silly ‘they 
say’ and the foolish customs go. And 
she gains something that no stay-at- 
home ever knows or can know.” 

They rose. He helped her carry the 
things in; then he went to finish his 
work, and she thoughtfully washed the 
dishes. 

At four the man came out of the 
basement to find her rolling a big red 
rubber ball across the grass to a joyful 
boy of three. 

“Yours?” he asked, surprised. 

“No, my neighbor’s. He runs off to 
play with me. Isn’t he a fine, sturdy 
lad ?” 

“He is,” said the man, and held out 
his hands to the boy, who came run- 
ning at top speed to him, and shrieked 
with delight at being caught up and 
tossed high. 

Lilith came up to them half jeal- 
ously. 


“Teddy,” she said reproachfully, 


. 


“you’re a traitor. You come back to 
Lilith !” 

But the boy grabbed the man about 
the neck. with both chubby arms and 
ignored her appeal. 

“*Avaunt thee, Lilith!’” quoted the 
man lightly. 

The girl looked at him, startled—a 
little hurt. 

“The legend is wrong,” she replied 
tartly. “Lilith may haunt the night 
from her regions in the air, but she is 
not unfriendly to children. Maybe she 
was just bored with Adam. He must 
have been a stupid person.” 

The man looked at her contritely. 

“I believe you,” he said, and gave 
her the laughing youngster, who 
promptly hugged her tight, then strug- 
gled to get down to tumble with the 
collie. 

The man and girl sat down on: the 
back steps and talked until nearly five. 
He told her of different parts of the 
world he had seen in his wanderings; 
they talked of the narrow, stupid lives 
people live, for the most part so un- 
necessarily, of music, and of books. 

The toddler’s brother came in search 
of him and took him—protesting lustily 
—home. 

Then the man rose, and stood look- 
ing down at the girl. 

“T must go now, Lilith,” he said. 
“This day has been a broad and beauti- 
ful margin. The text of life does not 
seem so dull because of it.” 

The girl rose slowly, her lips smil- 
ing, her eyes abstracted. 

“It has been a happy day,” she said, 
looking beyond him to the road that 
went past her house, leading, as all 
roads lead, to the end of the world, 
for all who have courage to follow 
them. Then, “Wait,” she said, looking 
at her doorpost, and went into the 
house. 

When she came back, she did not 
come outside; but, holding the screen 
door open, held out a silver coin, and 
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her brooky-clear eyes were brimming 
with tears. The man took the coin, 
dropped it into the pocket of his pon- 
gee shirt, and stood silently before her. 

She held out her hand. 

“Good-by, Robert Perchance,” she 
said, and her smile was a little wistful, 
though the tears were all gone. “When 
I’m fifty-five, come back, and I'll go 
With you for a saunter. Meantime, I'll 
stay home and be queer, instead of 
living my own life and only being 
called queer.” And she shut the screen 
and hooked it. 

“Good-by, Lilith,” the man returned. 
“You dream your own good dreams, 
and see your own good visions, and 
they'll come true before you’re fifty- 
five. Good-by—and don’t forget the 
pies, to send them up on Saturday.” 
He smiled at her, stooped to pat the 
collie, and walked away. 

Lilith reached up, rubbed a slim hand 
across the doorpost, where she had 
written her imaginary “whims,” and 
turned into the kitchen. 

3ut both the man and the girl were 
somehow wiser and broader and kinder, 
for the comradery of the irresponsible 
day. 


Far up the street the wanderer 
passed a man with a deep, square pur- 
ple box, such as city florists put up vio- 
lets in, and a package that looked like 
books under his arm; and he knew the 
man to be George. He was a big, suc- 
cessful-looking man, a man’s man, yet 
a man who could remember to buy vio- 
lets and books on a business trip to 
the city—and whose step quickened, 
whose eyes were pleasantly eager, as 
he hurried home to Lilith. 

The wanderer laughed to himself 
as he recalled Lilith’s description of 
George’s probable comment on the er- 
rant day. Having seen George, he 
understood. 

He breathed deeply the elusive odor 
of violets left in the wake of the purple 
box, and when he reached the corner, 
before he turned out of sight, he looked 
back. 

Lilith was walking up the front steps 
with George, who was holding high 
above her head, out of her reach, the 
square purple box. 

“Adam,” soliloquized the wanderer, 
“you have grown wiser since the days 
in Eden. I’m thinking you can keep 
your paradise.” 
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"VE never yet been able to under- 
stand precisely why women con- 
duct their liege lords, their house- 

hold youths, and their masculine bric-a- 
brac, to the strange and perverted form 
of entertainment known as musical com- 
edy. Yet at all these spectacular ebul- 
litions of managerial woman worship 
you see sane, logical, and reasoning 
women. Stout wives sit beside plethoric 
husbands, and apparently disregard 
the covetous eyes with which their mas- 
ters survey the hordes of what report- 
ers love to call “pulchritudinous chorus 
girls” ; cunning little lassies are in suave 
juxtaposition with sweethearts who are 
seemingly reveling in the _ scantily 
garbed girls of the musical show; while 
perfectly domesticated spinsters of un- 
certain age are in the tow of unencum- 
bered men, and seem to forget the dis- 
integration of their own personalities. 

Yet the musical show, with its ribald 

humor and its garish sex appeal, is de- 
signed by men and for men, and in no 
very uncertain way, either. It is also 
“reviewed” by men and for men, the 
feminine point of view being carefully 
mislaid; and the inference is that the 
women are perfectly willing to see their 
own sex degraded and humiliated. Per- 
haps that is putting it a bit too strongly, 
for musical comedy is, after all, usually 
so stupid and so meaningless that it is 
“more to be pitied than scorned.” 

Still, in a survey of the season’s “of- 

ferings,” this form of entertainment 


cannot be overlooked. Managers spend 
thousands of dollars staging musical 
comedies, and thousands more telling us 
how gorgeous they are. A good deal 
of capital is tied up in these delectable 
presentations. One cannot escape them. 
They seem to die; they revive. Like 
the hero in the war play, who is appar- 
ently good and dead at the end of the 
third act, they bob up again and refuse 
to be downed. You see, it is impossible 
to kill anything so splendidly inane. In- 
anity, like a cat, has nine lives. 

Perhaps, when women become theat- 
rical managers, as they may do some 
day when they have filled more impor- 
tant masculine offices—no, I am not for 
suffrage personally—the complexion of 
the musical show will change. The cho- 
rus will be less effulgent, as it were, the 
costumes warmer and more thorough, 
and the appeal quite different. The goo- 
goo-ing damsel who trips across the 
runway will be tempered slightly; the 
uncouth, blue-chinned chorus man will 
be ousted; women will put men where 
men have put women. But can you see 
masculine theatergoers conducting their 
feminine belongings to such displays? 
Sauce for the gander is not invariably 
sauce for the goose. 

Musical comedy is an easy thing. It 
is usually written around some “star” 
who has been credited with a “person- 
ality’—whatever that is, or isn’t. It is 
necessary to surround that personality 
with expensive scenery, costumes, and 























girls, and some paltry excuses for an 
appearance. The paltry excuses are— 
music and book, neither of which ap- 
pears to be of much consequence. I be- 
lieve that the book is evolved first—one 
has to make a beginning somewhere, 
you know. Some catchy titles for songs 
are thought out, such as “I’m Your 
Tootsy-wootsy Clam,” or “The Lay of 
the Soft-shell Crab,” or “In Lobster 
Square, One Breezy Night”—delicate 
little things of that ilk, you know, that 
are considered “light and frothy.” As 
a matter of fact, if “lyric” writers only 
realized it, lyrics mean nothing whatso- 
ever. Nobody hears them. The mem- 
bers of the cast eat them and swallow 
them unuttered. If they were clever, 
nobody would know it except the lyric 
writers themselves—and they always 
seem to know it. However, the titles 
of songs look well on the program—the 
program expects that little attention— 
and they are useful to critics, who must 
have some data; something te which 
they can clutch for dear life. 


The music matters less than the book, 


but it must be very loud, so that critics 
can say it has “swing” and ginger. Oc- 
casionally, managers assert that their 
musical comedy is by “Lehar, who 
wrote ‘The Merry Widow,” or by 
“Leo Fall, who wrote ‘The Dollar Prin- 
cess.’” Usually they call upon some 
clever plumber to remove as much as 
possible of Lehar, or Leo Fall, for these 
composers wot nothing of syncopation; 
and I am bound to say that it is usually 
-the music that Leo Fall and Lehar 
didn’t write that scores in the Lehar 
and Leo Fall productions. Of course, 
there is no harm in that. We treat 
Shakespeare in the same way, surgi- 
cally removing his Elizabethan excres- 
cences. 

3esides, if this were not done, the 
critics would not be able to say, “The 
music is reminiscent”; and, if they 
didn’t say that, the worst might hap- 
The music must “carry you 
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along,” you know, and transportation 
is good only along familiar tracks. The 
finales must make the welkin ring, and 
welkins must be so used to it nowadays 
that I believe they would ring auto- 
matically. 

Sometimes the librettist is so anxious 
to start his humorous outpourings that 
he begins with the names of the dram- 
atis persone—if I may use the ex- 
pression for the musical show. You 
often find such names as Tobasco Chut- 
ney, Saucie Worcestershire, Mintie Ju- 
leppa, or Potboiler Clambake—and you 
shriek with well-regulated laughter, if 
you have been properly miseducated. 
It is all so droll and so delicious! The 
very latest wrinkle to-day—absolutely 
the last cry in humor—is to allow some 
member of the cast to make personal 
remarks about other members of the 
cast. The musical-comedy public loves - 
that. Or the comedian may say some- 
thing funny about “prominent first 
nighters,” like “Diamond Jim” Brady, 
for instance. This picturesque “first 
nighter” has been alluded to very fre- 
quently in several recent attractions. 
Then a dialect comedian never goes 
amiss. If the librettist is hard up for 
jocularity—and he usually is—all he 
has to do is to permit the dialect come- 
dian to remark, “Do not interruption 
me,” or, “I will decision it.” There will 
be gusts of light-hearted merriment. 
Profanity is even better. That never 
fails. It has never been known to fail. 
A pretty girl who uses the name of the 
Deity with an exclamation mark is as 
popular as the funny man who reels 
off yards of “cuss words.” The Tired 
Business Man adores it, and critics say 
that it is ‘““good-humored and quite free 
from cynicism.” Ha! Ha! Sing hey! 

The scenes are very seldom laid in 
this country. Russia is popular; France 
is a trifle hackneyed ; imaginary realms, 
where ridiculous kings fall in love with 
pompous “serving maids,” are very 
much in demand. In the “Katinka” 
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show, at the Forty-fourth Street The- 
ater, we were gently led to Yalta, Rus- 
sia, and to old Stamboul, Turkey ; also 
to Austria. In “Stop! Look! Listen!” 
at the Globe Theater, we were at Hono- 
lulu and “‘on the beach” at Waikiki. In 
“The Blue Paradise,’ we beheld our- 
selves in Vienna; and so on. You see, 
it is much easier to be idiotic in climes 
that are foreign than in those that are 
near to us. However, the atmosphere 
never interferes with the topical allu- 
sions. The librettist can ring in names 
like Ford and Bryan and Roosevelt just 
as well in Greece or in Hindustan as in 
Jersey City or in Oshkosh. Palaces of 
kings, deserted isles, and rockbound 
coasts, are much patronized by musical- 
comedy manipulators. In anything with 
sea attached to it they can introduce a 
chorus in bathing suits, and nothing is 
more alluring than that. It is always 
amusing to watch the eyes of the Tired 
Business Man when they rest on the 
bathing suit in musical comedy. Jolly 
old boys! 

All the scenery must be highly col- 
ored. Flowers of impossible hue are 
tacked on to coy and reluctant cottages, 
and “gardens” would scoff at any but 
primary colors. These are designed to 
“hit the eye,” and they usually do it. 
At the end of the entertainment you 
generally feel as if you would like to 
plunge your poor, bewildered head into 
something black. Next day, you read 
of the “color scheme.” 

From the foregoing, you may infer 
that I am not hopelessly attached to 
musical comedy. The inference is per- 
fectly correct. Occasionally, of course, 
when it is difficult to maintain the level 
of imbecility that is aimed at, one does 
find a production that seems worth 
while. The musical show that appealed 
to me most optimistically this season 
was that entitled ““Very Good Eddie,” 
at the Princess Theater. Oddly enough, 
one of the producers was actually a 
woman—Miss Elisabeth Marbury—and 


the circumstance is very important, for 
reasons that I have noted above. In- 
stead of securifig the services of the 
usual tinker librettist—the atrocious 
person who “knows his public,” or 
think he does—the Marbury-Comstock 
people utilized the theme of Philip 
Bartholomae’s excellent farce, “Over 
Night,” and permitted the story to be 
told—just as if they were dealing with 
ordinary intelligent theatergoers. 

The characters in the cast were hu- 
man, though “musical,” and if they did 
sing, they did it with some semblance 
of plausibility. Miss Marbury, being a 
woman, evidently took into considera- 
tion the forgotten intelligence of her 
sex, and refused to cater to the rowdies 
who frequent the musical shows. The 
consequence was that the unexpected 
happened—the men and women in the 
piece were refined and polite; there was 
no rough-and-tumble comedian; the 
clothes were in irreproachable taste and 
complete discretion; and the musical 
numbers by Jerome Kern—who usually 
rewrites Leo Fall and Franz Lehar, I 
am told—were clever and sufficiently 
unpretentious. At any rate, one noted 
a new influence in “Very Good Eddie,” 
and it seemed to augur well for the fu- 
ture. (We are always so thoughtful 
for the future, which, being to-morrow, 
never comes!) I am not in the least 
concerned with the pecuniary results of 
the production, or with the alleged fact 
that what critics like the public usually 
doesn’t. If musical comedy is ever to 
be rescued from the abysmal depths of 
vulgarity and vapidity in which it has 
wallowed for so long, it will be by 
means of such offerings as “Very Good 
Eddie.” Young Ernest Truex and Miss 
Ada Lewis were such good actors that 
one watched the proceedings in amaze- 
ment; and John E. Hazzard achieved 
the feat of being amusing without dia- 
lect, which, to my mind, is the refuge 
for the mentally destitute. Most stage 
people treat the English language cru- 
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elly enough without subjecting it to 
the ignominy of dialect. 

Mr. Charles Dillingham also has, as 
a general thing, the right idea with re- 
gard to the musical show. Usually his 
productions compare very favorably 
with the polite and drawing-room offer- 
ings of London—and they are not 
nearly as tame and dismal as the Eng- 
lish affairs. In “Stop! Look!  Lis- 
ten!’ however, he was apparently anx- 
ious to cater once more to the musical- 
comedy “fans.” He had the efflorescent 
Gaby Deslys on his hands, and it was 
necessary to qualify her with “pictur- 
esque surroundings.” Poor Gaby! At 
one time, I was inclined to believe that 
she had a good deal of hidden talent— 
well hidden—and that it would emerge 
and electrify us. But in the “show” at 
the Globe Theater the expensive little 
lady seemed merely more expensive 
than usual. When she was not dancing, 
she was changing her clothes—no, not 
her method! Her poor little blond head 
was burdened by “creations” so colossal 
and so grotesque that she nearly top- 
pled over. If the size of a poor girl's 
head could be gauged by the size of her 
hat, Miss Gabrielle of the Lilies would 
be veritably unapproachable. Those 
hatographs or hataphones—they were 
evolutions of the aboriginal hat—were 
made in Paris, according to the pro- 
gram. Perhaps they came from the 
aéroplane factories—one or two of 
them looked like aéroplanes—and were 
originally designed for war purposes. 

Nothing happened in “Stop! Look! 
Listen!” except Harry Fox. He hap- 
pened. I may perhaps include the 
youth who, in Paris, was programmed 
with Gaby Deslys as “son danseur.” 
The youth was named Pilcer, and he 
was most agile. In one scene he rolled 
down an entire flight of stairs, and the 
audience was so delighted, so overjoyed, 
that it wanted him to do it all over 
again, with a sublime, but perhaps par- 
donable, disregard for his young life 





Plays and Players 





and bones. 


The music was by Irving 
Berlin, who has never rewritten Franz 
Lehar or Leo Fall—to my knowledge, 


at any rate. I may add—and I do it 
with great pleasure—that neither Je- 
rome Kern nor Irving Berlin has ever 
rewritten any of the grand operas at 
the Metropolitan Opera House. But, 
of course, grand-opera music doesn’t 
matter, the grand-opera public being so 
musical. 

I come to “Katinka,” at the Forty- 
fourth Street Theater, because I sup- 
pose “Katinka” wouldn’t come to me. 
That was an “old-fashioned” musical 
show of an almost forgotten vintage. It 
even included “harem girls,” all beauti- 
fully veiled, which we used to love when 
we were young and expectant. It also 
included “Russian dancers,” who ap- 
parently won’t go to the front. Really, 
with Russia plunged in war, one might 
feel inclined to hope that Russian danc- 
ers wouldn’t dance. It would be a for- 
lorn hope. Nothing could possibly stop 
Russian dancers from dancing, and the 
supply is inexhaustible. What a tre- 
mendous population Russia must have! 
The music of “Katinka” was written— 
not rewritten—by Rudolf Friml, and 
there were no interpolations—or inter- 
pulations, as a musical-comedy lady of 
my acquaintance would say. 

The people came in and sang, and 
tried to be merry doing things that no- 
body could possibly understand except 
critics. And I do enjoy myself when I 
read the efforts of critics to tell the 
story of a musical show—almost as if 
there were one. It is so pleasant and 
so soothing. ‘“So-and-So was in love 
with Three Stars, who was affianced to 
Asterisks, who had an affair with Quo- 
tation Marks—Q. Marks turning out to 
be the King of Tommy-rot and ruler 
of the decadent realm of Doldrums.” 
That wasn’t the plot of “Katinka”—I 
say it wasn’t the plot of “Katinka” just 
as if I knew what was its plot—but it 
is the theme of the usual musical com- 
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edy, as Mr. Harry B. Smith would un- 
doubtedly admit. Miss Adele Rowland, 
who is an awfully nice, musical-comedy 
girl, and who has so far resisted its at- 
tempts to drag her down to its own 
level, sang a ditty entitled “I Want to 
Marry a Male Quartet.” It seemed so 
bizarre because one had a glimpse of 
the male quartet. 

In musical comedy, I love the finales, 
just because they are finales, though 
some of them take a very long time 
finaleing. One recognizes them, as they 
start, by a suspicion of restlessness on 
the part of the aiidience. The chorus 
drifts in gustily from the wings, sur- 
rounding the “principals,” and the 
leader of the orchestra gets very busy, 
for it is the great and noisy moment. 
Then it is that all the “brass” thunders 
and crashes, that the dear little chorus 
girls let loose their most strident agony, 
and that everybody struggles for ginger 
—just as if that commodity were some- 
thing waged overwhelmingly against 
one’s most exclusive tympanum. Most 
theatrical entertainments progress, or at 
least adapt themselves to the evanes- 
cence of time. Not so the musical show. 
It is invariably the same. All its fea- 
tures occur on schedule time, from the 
“love duet” of the tenor and soprano 
to the clanging finale. These are all 
“set” like fireworks, to “go off” at regu- 
lar intervals, If they failed to do so, 
critics would deplore the fact that the 
musical comedy had missed its tradi- 
tions. They would be disappointed if 
a musical comedy were not pointless, 
witless, begagged, irrelevant, and vul- 
garly topical. Drama changes, comedy 
changes, farce changes, but the musical 
comedy remains the same. It moves 
along unerringly, like the machinery of 
the earth. 

One musical comedy is really much 
more like the other than the other is. 
lt is quite amusing to find how many 
librettists think—or rather don’t think 
—alike, and the composers all seem to 


belong to the same club. It is tre- 
mendously difficult to review a musical 
comedy. One has to select a particu- 
larly trivial feature and then dwell upon 
it, or else be satisfied with saying that 
the music is “reminiscent” and that the 
book “lacks humor.” And really, one 
grows dreadfully tired of those thread- 
bare remarks. There is no standard 
by which to misjudge a musical com- 
edy, and how can one judge it? 

If women produced it and women 
reviewed it, I believe that there would 
be some chance for its improvement— 
not that it seems to clamor for improve- 
ment. It is such a recognized evil that 
it holds its own, like a good many other 
evils, and, of course, it is a very pleas- 
ant thing for fat, old bald heads. 

Occasionally one hears a woman with 
a lovely voice, like Eleanor Painter, in 
“Princess Pat,” or Miss Margaret Na- 
mara in “Alone at Last,” and one real- 
izes that an effort has been honestly 
made to furnish these artists with ap- 
propriate music; but sometimes they 
are lost in the dismal swamps of their 
surroundings. There is the gnawing 
fear that the musical show might be 
worthy, that it might be qualified by 
that ignoble adjective, “highbrow,” and 
then the gentle humor of the librettist 
is called in to demolish the structure. 
To be called “highbrow”’—that is, the 
bugbear of musical comedy, and it is 
almost as contemptuous as being set 
down as “refined.” Ginger, jollity, and 
jocundity are the three evils that beset 
the musical show, to which intelligent 
people seldom go. The patrons of the 
“first-night” productions are as unvary- 
ing as the productions themselves, and 
rather like them, too. If I were led 
blindfold into a theater, and then per- 
mitted to look at the audience, I could 
tell immediately by the complexion of 
the people if the attraction were a musi- 
cal comedy. There is a certain “some- 
thing” about such a gathering, and a 
certain “nothing” about its outlook. 
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SUBMARINES OF A HUNDRED YEARS AGO 


T seems strange that the idea of the submarine should almost invariably be 

referred to Jules Verne’s famous story, “Twenty Thousand Leagues Under 
: the Sea,” when as a matter of fact the subject has been agitated more or 
less for some three hundred years. Not only that, but over a hundred years 
ago some practical experiments with submarines were made, and though they 
did not result in any lasting success, they were at least experiments that cannot be 
: ignored in any authentic history of submarine navigation. 

It was during the Revolutionary War that a Doctor David Bushnell devised 
a boat of this description, with which he attempted to destroy a British frigate 
lying at anchor in New York harbor. It was only through the awkwardness 
of the officer whose duty required him to attach a torpedo to the ship’s bottom 
that the attempt failed. The boat itself did all that was expected of it, having 
succeeded in reaching its position under the warship. 

In spite of this encouraging attempt, nothing came of it, and it was left to 
Robert Fulton, the man who made marine engines possible, to take up the matter 
in 1801. Under the patronage of Napoleon, Fulton constructed one of these 
vessels in France and appropriately named it the Nautilus, So far as France 
was concerned, it came to nothing; one of the admiralty officials put an end 
to it by thanking God that “France fights her battles on the surface and not 
beneath it.” Fulton succeeded better in England, and obtained from the Eng- 
lish government a payment of seventy-five thousand dollars for a submarine 
built for the British navy. 

Another period of inactivity intervened till the Civil War, when the Con- 
federates constructed several submarines, one of which sank a United States 
warship at Charleston toward the close of the war. 





THE WORLD’S MARKET FOR FURS AND GEMS 


HAT the women of the United States are fully alive to at least one oppor- 

] tunity that the times have thrown in their way is a fact that is daily made 

manifest to the most casual observer. The opportunity is fur. Furs 

are not restricted in these days to muffs and neck pieces. Hets, garments, and 

shoes are trimmed with furs, following Russian and Dutch customs. Fashion 

has something to do with this, of course, but it is safe to say that a fashion so 
universal as this is affected by reasons other than those of mere taste. 

And the principal reason is an economic one. For the United States, and 

especially New York City, is at present the greatest retail market for all the 
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wonderful variety of fine furs. Almost all the skins from all quarters of the 
world are being sent here. It is said by experts that no such quantities of furs 
were ever seen in the markets of New York as at the present time, and probably 
never will be again. 

Cross, black, blue, and silver fox skins are abundant, as well as chinchilla, 
baby lamb, broad tail, caracul, and ermine. And perhaps most interesting of 
all is the fact that Russian sables, of which one is apt to speak with bated breath, 
are absurdly cheap—relatively, of course. 

These furs are brought here from abroad because there is no demand for 
them in Europe, and it is believed that prices for them will never be so low again. 

On the other hand, strange to say, American furs, for some unexplained 
reason, are scarce, and therefore expensive. 

What is true of furs is also to some extent true of precious stones—at least, 
so far as the supply is concerned. There has been, approximately, a fivefold 
increase in gem importations at the port of New York during the autumn of 
ig15, and the volume is likely to increase, since private owners, as well as 
regular dealers abroad, are turning to the United States as practically the only 
market for their stocks. 

These conditions are, of course, the result of the war in Europe, and will 
probably continue till peace is declared. What will happen then to furs and 
precious stones no one can say. 


MIRACLES WROUGHT WITH THE CAMERA 


LMOST everybody goes to the moving pictures nowadays, and one of 
the results is that there is a lively interest in the people whose acting 
is thrown upon the screen in the theaters. A good deal of information 

about the “movie” actors reaches the public through press agents, but the most 
sensational facts, those that tell of the risks involved—trisks that sometimes result 
in the death of one or more of the actors—are legitimate items of news. 

It is not to be questioned that the life is adventurous and more or less dan- 
gerous, and that serious accidents frequently occur, but the ingenuity of the 
directors and camera men who take the pictures is constantly utilized to mini- 
mize and remove the possibilities of such accidents. 

So, when an audience is thrilled by the presentation of some daring exploit, 
it may be that the specific picture was actually taken without the slightest danger 
to the actors. One such picture shows a woman lying helpless on a railroad 
track in the path of a swiftly moving train. A man on the cowcatcher of the 
locomotive bends forward as the train is about to pass over the woman, snatches 
her from the track, and lifts her safely to the locomotive. This feat was taken 
by the camera in such a way that absolutely no danger was incurred either by 
the man or the woman. The picture is begun with the train at a standstill, the 
man bending over the woman, who lies at his feet. The train then begins to back 
away from the prostrate form, and continues to recede until it appears as a 
speck in the distance, the camera meantime recording its movement on the film. 
Now, when the picture is thrown upon the screen, the film, beginning with the 
picture showing the train disappearing, is moved in the opposite direction, so 
that the train seems to be approaching the woman, thus making the illusion of 
a thrilling rescue complete. 

It is said that this picture was so successful that some English film makers, 
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supposing. that the episode actually took place as it was made to appear, under- 
took to manufacture a similar picture with the train really moving toward the 
woman, the result being that she was killed. 

Another device is that of showing one actor performing two parts at the same 
time. This is done by obscuring one half of the film and taking the actor going 
through one of his acts on the other, and then afterward taking the other act 
on the other half of the film, the completed half being obscure. 

All sorts of freak pictures are taken by an ingenious use of the camera 
or film. 

Contrary to the general impression, the film does not move continuously wr 
either in taking the picture or in throwing it upon the screen. In both cases 
the film is stationary—it stops for about three-sixty-fourths of a second at the 


instant of exposure. 
INDIAN MUSIC 


HE music of the North American Indian has been made the subject of a 
good deal of study and research under the direction of the Smithsonian 
Institution, and the results, embodied in the reports of the investigators, 

include not only the statement of facts, but also the phonographic records of 
about a thousand songs. 

Two memoirs on Chippewa music have already been published, and they 
bear testimony to the important part that music seems to play in the life of 
this tribe. 

A large proportion of the collected scinils-dli it is in songs that the Indian 
musical instinct seems to seek expression almost invariably—ate concerned with 
the religion and ethics of the tribes. But in addition to these there are many 
relating to war, dancing, healing the sick, hunting, and love. 

Inasmuch as music is extremely popular among the Indians, it follows of 
course that a good many of the songs are common property, and have been 
passed along from one generation to another. To do this they must be learned 
by heart, for none of the tribes has anything like written music. The only 
thing resembling it is a rude picture, drawn on a piece of bark, conveying the 
idea of a specific song, which, by association of ideas, suggests to the singer the 
appropriate words and music. 

Other songs are the personal property of an individual, and may be used by 
others only with his consent—a perfectly effective substitute for a copyright law. 

Bearing in mind the tremendous influence upon their personal and com- 
munal life of their belief in the supernatural, it is inevitable that the music of 
the Indians should be deeply tinged with their belief and largely derived from 
it, and it is for this rason that its study has been attended with many difficulties 
and discouragements. 


NEW IDEA IN CIRCULATING LIBRARIES 


HERE seems to be no end to the devices originated for the purpose of 
making books easily accessible to all sorts of readers, of all sorts of 
conditions and in all sorts of places. Years ago there were, to be sure, 

libraries intended for the general public, but you had to pay a subscription if 
you were to enjoy its advantages. In a comparatively few cities public libraries 
were established under the authority of the local government. But the free- 
library idea, having taken root, was bound to grow, and it did grow with amaz- 
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ing rapidity. Every one, of course, knows something of what was done for 
the multiplication of free libraries by Andrew Carnegie. 

So it might have been supposed that all the demands that collections of 
books for public use could satisfy had been met. But the regulations and 
restrictions imposed by libraries upon the use of their books and pamphlets 
have always placed at a disadvantage a certain percentage of the public, and a 
recognition of this fact has led, by degrees, to the adoption of various schemes 
to remedy the situation. 

Circulation of books by parcel post is one of the latest of these ideas, and 
its results make it one of the most interesting. It originated with the manage- 
ment of the State Library of Wisconsin, and has been carried out with great 
success. 

It began with a simple announcement to the newspapers that the State would 
loan any book in the State’s libraries to any citizens who would pay the expense 
of sending it by parcel post—estimated at about five cents a volume. 

One of the most interesting facts connected with the operation of this 
scheme is the vigor of the response from remote quarters of the State, which are 
sparsely settled. 


GOLD: AS A PROPHYLACTIC 


HE term “gold cure” is commonly understood as applied to a specific 

‘ treatment for drunkenness, claimed to be a discovery of the latter part 

of the nineteenth century, twenty-five or thirty years ago. As a remedy 

for disease, however, the use of gold was practiced hundreds of years ago. With- 

out any really scientific reasons for it, the ancients, accepting it as a precious 

metal, doubtless believed that it possessed some sort of magic virtue, and relied 
upon its supposed healing properties just as they did upon those of the sun. 

Pliny, who lived at the beginning of the Christian Era, and other writers 
who preceded him, have told of the gold cure, and have given catalogues of some 
length of diseases for which gold was said 40 be a specific. 

It is of more or less interest to recall these ancient beliefs and customs now, 
in the light of the report of two French surgeons on the results of their treat- 
ment of infected wounds with injections of gold in colloidal form—that is to 
say, a jellylike substance of prepared gold. 

Inasmuch as this report has been made the subject of serious consideration 
by the French Academy of Sciences, the members of which have apparently 
accepted as facts the excellent results claimed for the treatment, there seems 
to be some justification for the conclusion that we have here another instance 
of an ancient practice, based upon a superstition—or, if you choose, an intuition 
—accepted by modern scientific thought. 

We say “another instance” because, for example, there is the case of the 
ancient worship of the sun, which we are pleased to regard as a superstition, a 
cult that attributed healing virtue to the sun’s light and heat Our modern physi- 
cians have adopted this treatment also, and have called it heliotherapy. They 
practice also what they call kinesitherapy, which is no more or less than the 
gymnastics and massage of the healers of two thousand and more years ago. 

All this suggests the question: Are we as ignorant and superstitious in the 
matter of healing as were the ancients, or were they wiser than they are com- 
monly credited with being? 
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| Talks With Ainslee’s Readers 








AST month in our talk with you we 
discussed AINSLEE’s achievements 

in the past. We gave you a brief out- 
line of how, with the help of you, our 


readers, we built “the magazine that - 


entertains.” We did not have space to 
talk over our plans for the future. Con- 
sidering the manuscripts already in our 
safes, and the novels and short stories 
now under way, we can honestly say 
that no single year in the past will sur- 
pass, even if it equals, the coming 
twelve months of AINSLEE’s. 

In the first place, there is Marie Van 
Vorst. Even before our publication of 
her most brilliant success, “Big Tre- 
maine,” you had let us know through 
your letters of your belief that no 
writer more delightfully fulfills the 
AINSLEE ideal of “entertainment for 
cultured American readers.” 

In consequence you will be glad to 
hear that the first of three novels that 
Miss Van Vorst is doing for us is now 
finished, and will be published complete 
in an early number. 

It has been our boast that the promi- 
nent writers of English fiction in the 
last twenty years who have not had a 
part in making AINSLEE’s could be 
counted upon the fingers of both hands. 
In the very near future, so far as count- 
ing is concerned, we will lose the use of 
one of those fingers. The cause of this 
pleasant misfortune is Samuel Hopkins 
Adams, author of “Little Miss Grouch,” 
“The Clarion,” “Average Jones,” “The 
Flying Death,” and with Stewart Ed- 
ward White, “The Mystery.” 


The title of Mr. Adams’ latest novel 
is “The Unspeakable Perk.” He could 
have no better introduction to ArIns- 
LEE’s readers than this sparkling ro- 
mance with its cunningly woven thread 
of mystery. In our next issue we will 
be able to make definite announcement 
of its publication. 

Among other noteworthy novelettes 
scheduled for early publication are 
“Perdita in Search of Herself,” a story 
of love and mystery, by Ethel Watts 
Mumford; “The Isle of Lydia,” a re- 
markable romance of the Pacific, by 
John Fleming Wilson; and “Ruggles,” 
a colorful adventure novel by Henry C. 
Rowland. This is the last long story - 
that Doctor Rowland wrote before giv- 
ing his services as a surgeon to the 
medical corps in France. 

oe 

AVE you been reading Alan Dale’s 
theater articles since his return 
home to AINSsLEE’s? Don’t you find 
them brighter and keener, more pun- 
gent, than ever? We find that we like 
what he says even when he says what 

we don’t like. 

We flatter ourselves that, in a nega- 
tive sort of way, we are partly respon- 
sible for Mr. Dale’s new burst of bril- 
liancy. 

A friend, shortly after he came back 
to us, asked him: “Are you free now, 
or are you tied up with some maga- 
zine?” 


“Yes,” replied Mr. Dale to both 
questions. “I am free, and I’m tied up 
with AINSLEE’s.” 
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ANOTHER distinctive feature of 

AINSLEE’s that will be continued 
during the coming year is Albert Pay- 
son Terhune’s fascinating series of 
“Stories of the Super-women.” In this 
issue we have Lucrezia Borgia. “Rachel, 
the Woman of Fire,” in the next num- 
ber, will be followed by “Anna Bru- 
denell, the Devil Countess of Shrews- 
bury.” 

From time to time, as we have picked 
them up, we have given you interesting 
little bits in the career of the author of 
these sparkling articles. We have told 
of Mr. Terhune’s prowess as a boxer— 
Corbett pronounced him the best ama- 
teur heavyweight in America; of his 
skill as a fencer—at Columbia Univer- 
sity James Gerard, our present ambas- 
sador to Germany, was the only man 
who ever outpointed him with the foils. 
We have quoted from newspaper esti- 
mates of his enormous literary output— 
six hundred thousand words or more 
annually. Now comes to light another 
little corner of Mr. Terhune’s life that 
had hitherto escaped us. We quote 
from a long biographical sketch in the 
Pittsburgh Chronicle-Telegraph : 

“He spent his boyhood in Greece and 
Syria. In his teens he struck out for 
the desert and lived with the Bedouins. 
Chief Sheik Ysouf, of the El Kanich 
tribe, wished to make him a chieftain, 
and offered him a tent, spear, sword, 
characteristic fashion 
But, after a 


and wife—in 
proferring the wife last. 


time, Terhune passed on and went to the 
leper settlemerits outside of Damascus. 











To study these, he lived under the guise 
of a foreign doctor—‘Hakim,’ as the 
Arabs called him. But he got into trou- 
ble there, and with characteristic dar- 
ing entered a Moslem shrine as a na- 
tive. Every moment here was fraught 
with risk, as foreigners under no cir- 
cumstances were allowed within the hal- 
lowed precincts, and his is one of the 
few successful exploits on record.” 


O you remember “The Fury,” the 
novelette by Horace Fish that 
brought forth so much praise when it 
appeared in AINSLEE’s last August? It 
was of “The Fury” that Parker Fill- 
more wrote: “It is as full of color and 
emotion—Spanish color and Spanish 
emotion—as Rosa’s own Manila shawl. 
The cackle of the women’s tongues, the 
gayety, the passion, the human kindli- 
ness, the piety—Horace Fish has caught 
them all.” 

Mr. Fish has written for April 
AINSLEE’S a novel that in dramatic 
power and swift action surpasses “The 
Fury.” And those of you who follow 
the kaleidoscopic fortunes of the beau- 
tiful young Spanish heroine, “The 
Trickstress,” will find all the color and 
gayety and passion that appealed so 
strongly in the earlier story. 

The short stories for the April 
AINSLEE’s do not suffer by comparison 
with this splendid novel. Each of thern 
deserves its place in “the magazine that 
entertains.” 
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PAIN AND 


By Dr. E. 


URS is not.a nation of Stoics. We 
are not indifferent to pain. We 
abhor it. Be it ever so slight, we 

fume and fret until we get rid of it, because 
it annoys us—it interferes with our work 
and pleasure. 

And if pain is severe—the pain of 
rheumatism, sciatica, neuralgia, gout or 
some acute nerve derangement, we are apt 
to regard it as sufficient excuse for a hur- 
ried call at the doctor's office. 

In the aggregate, the American people 
probably suffer more annoying, useless 
pain, than any other people on the face of 
the earth. 

That is because of the intensity of our 
complex civilization—the strenuosity of 
our effort to secure dollars—the rapidity of 
our pace in pursuit of pleasure—the indul- 
gence of our appetites. 

Rich, poor, saint, sinner, stray from the 
straight, narrow path of nature’s immutable 
law, until Pain is so universally present, so 
much of the time, that one can scarcely 
find a home, in any walk of life, in all this 
broad land, that is unacquainted with pain. 
Pain is so common that to see a frown is 
to bring forth the question, “Are you in 
pain?” 

Despite the almost universal prevalence 
of pain in its various manifestations, it is 
a curious fact that some people dread to 
assume the responsibility of attempting to 
relieve themselves of it, almost as much as 
they dread the pain itself. 

How fortunate therefore it is, that there 
is a simple and reliable remedy, which, 
because of its power to bring sure and 
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ITS RELIEF 





L. Abogado 


speedy relief from pain in any form, may 
be termed a “pain specialist.” 

Ready to minister to the need of every 
one who suffers pain, regardless of its 
primary cause, anti-kamnia tablets await 
your call at every drug store. 

The development of most diseases is 
heralded by pain and fever and while in 
no sense a cure-all, anti-kamnia tablets 
are exceedingly useful in a large number 
of diseases. 

That is because these tablets are quite 
as effective as reducers of fever as they 
are as relievers of pain. 

Therefore, they have their use in any 
disease where pain or fever exist, either 
together or separately. 

It is gratifying to note that prominent 
practitioners everywhere have prescribed 
anti-kamnia tablets with most satisfying 
results in the treatment of all kinds of 
headache, migraine, neuralgia, la grippe, 
and its after-effects; as a sedative in indi- 
gestion, gastralgia, dyspepsia, hysteria and 
insomnia; as an antipyretic in intermittent 
and malarial fevers and bronchitis and for 
the severe pains of toothache, sciatica, 
rheumatism and gout. 

You know full well when you are in 
pain or when you feel feverish and it 
doesn't require a physician's advice to tell 
you so—nor is a prescription needed to 
take anti-kamnia tablets. They may be 
obtained in any quantity desired. 

You'll find it no longer necessary to 
take your every ache and pain to a doctor, 
when you have once learned of the quick 
relief afforded by anti-kamnia tablets, the 
pain specialists, at the corner drug store. 
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“The Trickstress” 


a brilliant novel, alive with color, passion and dramatic 
situations, will be printed complete in the April Ainslee’s. 
It is by the author of “The Fury,” 


HORACE FISH 





Among the many unusual short stories in the same 
number is 


“CURIOSITY” 


which leads a husband to find nothing and 
almost to lose everything? 


Who’s This? 


Oh, he is 


“The 
Unspeakable 
Perk” 


We will tell you more about 
him in 


AINSLEE’S pri 


For sale March 11th 15 cents the copy 
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When the last pin rocks and sways, 


Hesitates for a breathless second 
And falls with slow reluctance— 
You turn with kindling eye 

From that “lucky strike” 

To your waiting pipe — aglow with 
The cheery, hearty fellowship of 


LUCKY STRIKE 


ROLL CUT TOBACCO 


LUCKY STRIKE is made especis ally for critical smokers 
who know what good tobacco is and can appreciate the 
finer qualities of LUCKY STRIKE. 

These men know that they can get more genuine satis- 
faction out of LUCKY STRIKE than any other tobacco 
made. Pure, rich, old Burley leaf—ripe and sweet—aged 
to mellow perfection—that’s LUCKY STRIKE. 

Ready-crumbled just right for a cool, 
even-burning pipe-smoke or a smooth, com- 
pact cigarette. 

The neat §c tin is especially suitable for 
carrying in the pocket. Also in 1oc tins 
and s0c and $1.00 glass humidors. 

TLE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements. 
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COLGATE’S 


You know this trade-mark through National Periodical Advertising 


F a stranger in your 

community saw fit 
to conceal his identity, 
you would look upon 
him with _ suspicion. 
You would insist upon 
knowing his name and 
antecedents before you 
consented to do busi- 
ness with him or re- 
ceive him into your 
home. Yet some peo- 
ple still buy crackers 
out of a barrel, coffee 
or tea from a _ bin, 
prunes from a_ hogs- 
head and unnumbered 
other things without a 
name or a brand that 
identifies the goods and 
thereby protects the 
purchaser. 


It is safer and cheaper to 
buy the well-known, ad- 
vertised article put up by 
the manufacturer with his 
name and trade-mark on 
the package. Safer, be- 
cause the manufacturer 
who puts his name on his 
goods puts his future into 
your hands. He must put 
quality into the goods or 
lose your trade, because 
you can always identify his 
goods. Cheaper, because 
advertising reduces the pro- 
ducing and selling costs of 
manufacturers by _ enor- 
mously increasing their 
output. 


Trade-marks and national 
advertising are the two 
greatest public servants in 
business to-day. Their 
whole tendency is to raise 
qualities and standardize 
them, while reducing prices 
and stabilizing them. 


AINSLEE’S 


“The Magazine That Entertains” 


MEMBER OF THE 


QUOIN CLUB 


THE NATIONAL PERIODICAL ASSOCIATION 





Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements. 
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A Personal Word— 


It is my _ desire to establish, 
through this advertisement, as 
friendly and as confidential rela- 
tions with you as I possibly can. 
I want t >impress upon you the fact 
that it is always my earnest en- 
deavor to give you full, honest 
value for every dollar you spend 
with me. I believe that isthe only 
way toattain the greatest success, 
and the publishers of AINSLEE'S 
MAGAZINE will vouch for my 
square dealings during the four 
years and more my advertising 
has appeared. 

Ihave been building my business 
upon the firm foundation of hon- 
esty and square dealing. I am 
saving thousands of satisfied cus- 
tomers thousa'ds of dollars by 
supplying perfect, late style, visi- 
ble typewriters at a remarkably 
low price. Please iead carefully 
and thoughtfuliy my amazing offer 
and remember I do business per- 
sonally with you dire.t, by letter 
only. 


Masry US mish : 





rTYPEWRITER SENSATION 


Free TRIAL—Use As You Pay 


Send me only $2.50 a month until the low total price of $48.80 is 
paid, and the machine is yours 


This is absolutely the most generous typewriter offer ever made. Do not rent a machine 
when you can pay $2.50 a month and own one. Think of it—Buying a $100.00 machine for 
$48.80. Cash price, $45.45. Never before has anything like this been attempted. 


visible Li C, Smith Nunber2 


Perfect machines, Standard Size, Keyboard of Standard Universal arrangement writing 84 characters— unl- 
versally used in teaching the touch system. The entire line of writing completely visible at all times, has 
the tabulator, the two color ribbon, with automatic reverse, the back spacer, ball bearing type bars, ball 
bearing carriage action, ball bearing shift action, in fact every late style feature and 
modern operating convenience. Comes to you with everything complete, tools, cover, 
operating book and instructions, ribbon, practice paper—nothing extra to buy. You 
cannot imagine the perfection of this beautiful reconstructed typewriter until you / H A S : h 
have seen it. I have sold several thousand of these perfect latest style Model a e ° mit 
No.2 machines at this bargain price and every one of these thousands of satis- 
fied customers had this beautiful, strictly up to date machine on five days’ / Room 802-231 N. Fifth Ave., 
free trial before deciding to buy it. I will send it to you F. O. B. Chicago for 4 CHICAGO, ILL 
five days’ free trial. It will sell itself, but if you are not satisfied that this is 7 2 , 
the greatest typewriter you ever saw, you can return it at my expense. You Ship me a No. 2 L. C. 
won't want to return it after you try it—you cannot equal this wonderful # Smith F.O.B.Chicago,as de- 
value anywhere. scribed in this advertise- 
ment. I will pay you the 


You Take No Risk—Put In Your Order Now / $40.00 “balance of the SPE- 


CIAL $48.80 purchase price, at 
When the typewriter arrives deposit with the express agent $8.80 and take the machine the rate of $2.50 per month. 
for five days’ trial. If you are convinced that it is the best typewriter you ever saw, 4 =The title to remain in you until 
keep it and send me $2.50 a month until my bargain price of 48.80 is paid. If you don’t fully paid for. It is understood 
want it, return it to the express agent, receive your $8.80 and return the machine that I have five days in which to 
to me. I will pay the return express charges. This machine is guaranteed just be a . Aha si It I 
as if you paid $100.00 for it. It is standard. Over one hundred thousand people examine and try the typewriter. 
own and use these typewriters and think them the best ever manufactured. choose not to keep it I will carefully 
The supply at this price is very limited, the price will probably be raised when my repack it andreturn it to theexpress 
nent advertisement appears, ee gees ane Ye - in a oon totey wer tome agent. It is understood that you give 
the ¢ we r will be shipp promptly. here is no red tape. employ no ante A > > ee 
PA career Ah. -no chattel mortgage. It is simply understood that I 4 the standard guarantee for one year. 
retain title to the machine until the full $48.80is paid. You cannot lose. It is 
the createst typewriter opportunity you willeverhave. Do not send me one / 
cent. Get the coupon in the mails today —sure. 


ed eee a 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 





Agents & Help Wanted 


I MADE $50,000 in five years with 
a small mail order business; began 
with $. Send for free booklet. Tells 
how. Heacock, Box 716, Lockport, 
New York. 


AGENTS—Make $30 to $60 weekly 
selling our 300 candle power gasoline 
table and hanging lamp for homes, 
stores, halls, churches; no wick, no 
chimneys, no mantel trouble; costs 
lc per night; exclusive territory; 
we loan you sample. Sunshine 
Safety Lamp Company, 923 Factory 
Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


MEN OF IDEAS, and inventive 
ability. New list ot “Needed Inven- 
tions,” “Patent Buyers,” and “How 
toGetYour Patent and Your Money.” 
Randolph & Co., Dept. 46, Wash., D. C. 


AGENTS MAKE BIG MONEY.— 
The best line of foou flavors, per- 
fumes, soaps and toilet preparations, 
ete., ever offered. Over 250 light 
weight, popular priced, quick selling 
necessities—in big demand—well 
vertised—easy sellers—big repeaters 
—100% profit. Complete outfits fur- 
nished free to workers. Just a postal 
today. American Products Co., 
American Bidg., Cincinnati, O. 


GOVERNMENT positions pay big 
money. Get prepared for “exams” by 
former U.S. Civil Service Examiner. 
Free booklet. Patterson Civil Service 
School, Box Y, Rochester, N. Y. 


“AGENTS—400 Snappy Aluminum 
Specialties and Utensils, means a 
sale in every home. General Sales 
Course Free. $50.00 a week sure. 
Answerquick. American ‘Algssinum 
Mfg. Co., Div. S 49, Lemont, Il.” 


AGENTS~—STEADY INCOME, 
Large manufacturerof Handkerchiefs 
and Dress Goods, etc., wishes repre- 
sentative in each locality. Factory 
to consumer. Big profits, honest 
goods. Credit given. Freeport Mig. 
Co., 30 Main S8t., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


$25 weekly earned at home by In- 
dustrious workers making Lighting 
Speciality. Whole or spare time. 
Write Dept. B, Sayres Co., Toledo, O. 

Men—Women, 18 or over Wanted. 
$75 month. Government Jobs. Thou- 
sands positions. Write for list. Frank- 
lin Institute, Dept. F5,Rochester,N.Y. 
































Agents and Help Waated—Continued. 


AGENTS: GET AN EASY SELLER. 
SANITARY All Metal Bread and Pas- 
try Board and Holling Pin is making 
big hit. Make $25 to $40 every week. 
Smith, Ohio, sold 38 one day. Profit 
$19. Sellsatsight. No talking neces- 
sary. Free sample toagents. Write 
quick for appointment and terri- 
tory. Union Mfg. Co., 160 Main St., 
Cambridge, O. 





For the Lame 


PERFECTION EXTENSION SIIOE 
for any person with one short limb.No 
pros 4 unsightly cork soles, irons, etc., 

.Worn with ready-made shoes. 
Shipped on trial. Write for booklet. 
Henry F.Lotz, 313 ThirdAy.,New York. 








Games & Entertainment 





Business Opportunities 


FREE FOR SIX MONTHS.—My 
Special offer to introduce my maga- 
zine “Investing for Profit.” It is 
worth $10 a copy to anyone who has 
been getting poorer while the rich, 
richer. It demonstrates the real earn- 
ing power of money and shows how 
anyone, no matter how poor, Can ac- 
quire riches. Investing for Profit is 
theonly progressive financial journal 
published. It shows how $100 grows 
to $2,200. Write Now and I'll send it 
six months free. H. L. Barber, 407 
20 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago. 

BUILD a %,000 business in two 
years. Let usstart you in the collec- 
tion business. No capital needed; big 
field. We teach secrets of collecting 
money; refer business toyou. Write 
today for free pointers and new plan. 
American Collection Service, 19 State 
Street, Detroit, Mich. 











Patents and Lawyers 


IDEAS WANTED—Manufacturers 
are writing for patents procured 
through me. Three books with list 
hundreds of inventions wanted sent 
free. I help you market your inven- 
tion. Advice free. R. B. Owen, 39 
Owen Bidg., Washington, D. C, 


PATENTS~—Write for How To Ob- 
tain a Patent. List of Patent Buyers 
and Inventions Wanted. $1,000,000 in 
prizes offered for inventions. Send 
sketch for free opinion as to patent- 
ability. Our 4 books sent free upon 
request. Patents advertised free. We 
assist inventors to sell their inven- 
tions. Victor J. Evans & Co., Patent 
Attys., 767 Ninth, Washington, D. C, 

PATENTS Secured Through C ‘redit 
System. Free search. Send sketch. 
Book and advice Free. Waters & Co., 
4307 Warder Bidg., Washington, D.C. 











PLAYS, Vaudeville Sketches, Mon- 
ologues, Dialogues, Speakers, Min- 
strel Material, Jokes, Recitations, 
Tableaux, Drills, Entertainments, 
Make up goods. Large catalog free. 
T.S. Denison & Co., Dept. 19, Chicago. 





Story Writers 


WANTED—Short Stories, Articles, 
Poems, etc. We pay on acceptance. 
Send prepaid with return postage if 
unavailable. Handwritten MSS. ac- 
ceptable. Cosmos Magazine, 122 
Stewart Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


Motion Picture Plays 


WE ACCEPT Mss, in any form; 
criticise free; sell on commission: 
Big prices paid. Details free. Story 
Rey. Co., 11 Main, Auburn, N. Y. 














Typewriters 


TYPEWRITERS all makes, factory 
rebullt by the famous “Young Proc- 
ess; guaranteed like new. Big busi- 
ness permits lowest prices; $10 and up; 
machines rented; or sold on time, 
Rental to apply on purchase price, 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
back. Write for catalog. Young 
Typewriter Co., Dept. 370, Chicago. 








Miscellaneous 


HOROSCOPE CAST—Have past 
read and future foretold according 
to the ancient Kabala. Send maiden 
name, date and hour of birth and $2 
to Anne Brown, Box 3215, Station F, 
Washington, D. C. 
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TRive 


Earn Larger Salaries Than Any Other Class of Men 
We will cageh you to be a high grade salesman, in eight 
assure you definite propositions from.a 

ho offer our students coportum 

ities to earn good wages while they are learning. former 

gtioules, list of hun- 
dreds of good d openings an and testimonials from hundreds of our 

now to $500 a month. Address nearest Oftion, 


weeks by mail an 
number of reliable firms w 


experience required. Write today for 


Deot 60a, NATIONAL 





meney—hew to 
most profitable oe 
bankers and capital 


enable 


@o every tavester—s 








have derided this m 
bo Investing for Profit F 


Ce) 
“Inv for Profit” 


FREE tor Six Months 


Bend me your name and adi address right NOW an NOW and! wit) 


agazine ebselutely tree for six 


months. It — ig to dg tthe utmost earnings from your 


investments — how to 
snvectmc nts. ay 


und It reveals h 
ists make $1,000 grow to $22, 000—in 


fact ag J zn the wate investing information that ag | 


© your 
—_ to give Foo six month subscriptions 
El Every copy is 


Bort at Least $10 


ome py Send you your name 
Pints aperand et a Free intro- 
wevent repeating 


tyou'll be 
take it now. You'll willing tc pay 100 


@. L. BARBER, Pub., R4is 30 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicage 
= oe 
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You Can Weigh 


Exactly What 
You Should 


You can—I know it, because I have 
reduced 32,000 women 
and have bu/t up as 
many more—scientifically, 
naturally, without drugs, in the privacy 
of their own rooms;Ican build up your 
vitality—at the same time I strengthen 
your heart action; can teach you to 
breathe, to stand, to walk and to correct 
such ailments as si<rvousness, torpid 
liver, constipation, indigestion, etc. 

One pupil writes: ‘I weigh 83 Ibs. less and 

T have gained wonderfully in strength." An 

other says: ‘Last May I weighed 100 Ibs., 

this May I weigh 126, and oh! 1 feel so well,"* 


Write today for my free booklet 
SUSANNA COCROFT 
Dept. 34, 624 So. Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 


Author of “ Beauty a Duty,” for sale at 
all bookstores. 





























naturalness, ave you tried it t? pam 
Merco Wax Gass for css, cou bs all drastic. 














“Can take a pound a dny 
om a patient, or put it on. 
Other systems may tem 
rarily alleviate, but this 
sure and permanent.”—N. Y. 
Suu, Aug., 1891. Send for lecture: “Great Subject of Fat.” 
No Dieting. No Hard Work. 
oR. — WILSON GIBBS’ ge ig) — THE 
ERMANENT REDUCTION OF OB Ty 
Har aaa Positive. No Failure. Your they <i re- 
iuce tostay. One month’s treatment $6.00. Mail or office, 1370 
Broadway, New York. A PERMANENT REDUCTION CUARANTEED. 
‘Is positive and permanent.” —N. Y. Herald, duly 9, 1893. 
“On Obesity,Dr.Gibbe is the recognised authority.”"—N.Y. World July 7.1909 


















That force of personality variously termed 
Will Power,” “Personal Magnetism,” 
“Stamina, ‘ éte.—the thing that more 
than anything else spells the difference 
between success and failure—is inborn fn 
every individual and needs but pete. cul- 
ton to be brought forth in all its 
strength. In the race for money, XR 
wer, love and all that makes for complete 
happiness, ou are sadly handicapped with- 
out an understanding of this power. My 
system equips you in a practical way to 
influence—yes, control others. Years of suc- 
cess and shqusande < of dell meee stndente vouch 
for its quick results. rite today for my 
ILLUSTRATED TREATISE FREE 
& FULL PARTICULARS 
It tells about this wonderful influence 
and how you may yourself master itin 
your own home with the assurance of 
qresenhesd success. _* Don’ Coond eng 
money, but sen © and addre 
at once for this Free Treatise. 


HL. D, BETTS, Sta, 604, Jackson, Mich, 
Please mention this magazine 


























He First Notices 
Your Complexion 


That is the thing that decides a wo- 
man’s beauty—her complexion. That 
is why you should be particular, very 
particular about the powder you use. 

Does it simply show the powdered 
face or does it mean a fine complexion? 
Is it a real aid to skin beanty or is it 
but an added complexion woe? 

There are powders and powders, but 
you will find that the thousands of 
beautiful women to whom complexion 
is not a problem use 


Carmen 


Complexion 


Powder 


Decidedly different from any other 
powder. Nota ‘‘make-up’’ in any sense, 
but a genuine BEAUTIFIER. Refreshi- 
ing—restoring—refining. Transforms 
the muddy, colorless, rough-tissue com- 
plexion into one of apple-blossom 
beauty. Protects and preserves the 
freshness and bloom of a delicate skin. 

It is not sufficient that a powder look fine in 
the box or feel fine between the fingers. The 
test is on the face! Does it show powder? 
Does it rub or blow off? Does it fail under 
perspiration? Does it fail under strong electric 
light or glaring sunlight? One trial of CAR- 
MEN will convince you that it measures up 
to every possible test. 

50c Everywhere 
WHITE, PINK, FLESH, CREAM 
The Scent Is Dainty 


Our “On Trial” Offer 


Purse size box and mirror containing 2 to 3 
weeks supply of Carmen (state shade) and full 
35e box of Carmen Rouge 
(light or dark) sent pre- 
paid for 25c. If only purse 
size box of Carmen Powder 
and mirror are wanted, 
send only 10c silver and 2 
cent stamp, 


STAFFORD-MILLER 
COMPANY, 


545 Olive Street 
St. Louis, Mo. 





when answering advertisements. 
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She Joy * ’ Bxression= 


] r T IS not the mere combination of notes that thrills 
I you, and holds the interest of those who hear. 
| It is the expression. 
} 




























The tender feeling, the fire of passion, the haunting melody, the 
rythmic swing—the story that the composer wrote in harmony, that 
is the secret of the charm in music. That is expression. 

Whether you are a trained pianist, or not, you can realize all 
the joy of expression to the fullest with a— 


IN) Jesse French & Sons Player Piano 


‘This wonderful i instrument is the product of nearly forty years 
of piano experience. It’s tone is full, round and rich. The operation 
is simple and easy. Any member of the family can play it perfectly. 
k The Jesse French & Sons Player-Piano is fully described in our 
; i Ts handsome catalog, sent on request. 

‘ iy Dealers all over the United States. If not in your locality, we 
. Ee ship direct. Easy payments if desired. Get our liberal exchange 
proposition on your old piano. 





—=1—. wee 

















Jesse French & Sons Piano Company, 1203 First Ave., New Castle, Ind. 


“Jesse French—A Name Well Known Since 1875” 
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| Don’t Wear a Truss 
| ROWN? | 
Bronchial ROOKS’ APPLIANCE, the 
; ‘TROCHE . modern scientific inven- 
' TRIAL MAtion, the wonderful new dis- 
' New 10¢ SIZE Box covery that relieves rupture 
* Give quick and continued will be sent on trial. Noob- 
: relief from irritating coughs, noxious springs or pads, Tas 
' hoarseness and tickling in the automatic AirCushions. Binds 
: throat. Contain no opiates. and draws the broken parts to- 
i Regular sizes 25c, 50c and $1. gether as you would a broken 
At all druggists. limb. No salves, No lies. 
1 ’ Durable, cheap. Sent on trial 
If your dealer cannot supply vou, we . “ “ . 
vill mail any size upon receiptof price, to prove it. Pat. Sept. 10, ’O1. 
JOHN I. BROWN & SON Catalogue and measure bianks 
Dept. 20, Boston, Mass. mailed free. Send name and address today. 
C. E. BROOKS, 1759 B State Street, Marshall, Mich. 
— = 
In this day and age at- 
y tention wo yourapper ROW EkKawe A Beautitul Face 
ance is an abswlute m ces- 
sity if you expect to make But Your Nose ? E 
# the most out of life. Not 
: only should you wish to 
} appear as attractive as 
4 possible fer your own 
} self-satisfaction, which 
{ is alone weil worth your 
efforts, but you will find 
( the world in general is 
4 judging you greatly, if ei] 
net wholly. by your 
“looks,” therefore it 
pays to “look vour hest ” 
{ atall times PERMIT NO 
I ONE TOSEE YOU LOOK. 
i ING OTHERWISE; it will 
injure vour welfare | Up- 
on the impression you 
constantly make rests the 
failure or success of your 
4 life. Which is to be your : 
¥ ultimate destiny? My 
sy new nose-shaper “ Trados” (Mode!) 22) corrects now ill-shaped noses night. Write today for free booklet. which tells you how to corre ect 
‘ without opernaien quickly, safely and permanently. Is pleasant ill-shaped noses without cost if not sat:sfactory. mM. TR TY, 
‘ and does not interfere with one’s daily occupation being worn at Face Specialist, 176 Ackerman Building, Binghamton, N. “77 
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CLAIR MIGNON 


PERFECT COLD CREAM 


Superior to all 
other creams. 
Made of pure in- 
gredients, its reg- 
ular use will 
remove all dust 
and impurities 
from the skin. 
A trial will prove 
this. 


Clair Mignon— 
Perfect Cold 
Cream—is used 
regularly by New 
York’s Elite 
Society Women. 


SPECIAL OFFER—Sen¢ 25c in stamps for 


Purse-size Aluminum 
Box of Cream and Box of Clair Mignon Com- 
plexion Powder—enough for two or three 
weeks. State shade of powder. This is a 
Special Introductory Offer. 





1-8 the size of 
sent to any 

















SEND AT ONCE TO 


Mme. C. BAER, 540 West 165th Street, New York City 


















Gray Hair 
and Safety 


T. Goldman’s Gray Hair Color Re- 
storer is the original preparation for safely and 
questy restoring the natural color to gray, 

ded and bleached hair in a few days. Leaves 
the hair clean, fluffy and natural. 

Free Trial Package and special comb. Test it on 

alock of hair. This test will prove more than 
eaything we could say in anadvertisement. Write 
now and de sure to tell the original color before it turned 
feat’ Was it black, dark brown, medium brown or 

ht brown? Regular $1.00 size at your druggist’s or 
1 will fill your order direct. Clever imitators, not being 
able to imitate the preparation itself, have copied our 
labels almost word for word, To be safe and = 


member the name. 
125 Goldman Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. 

















aggressiv ‘aith in Fee ay ita RE 
TREATISE tells io these faults may be prom oe y 
overcome. Write for it TODAY. M. DvB 97. 


$1000 PERMANPER COUNTY 


Strange invention startles the 


Do 
your own 











brag ants amazed. Ten inexperienced men divide 
40,000. orstad, a farmer d did $2,20 200 in l4 dare. Schleich- 
er,a alae: $195 t 12 hours. $ cold cash 


made, paid, i qo in 30 days; $15,000 
to ‘date. A hot or cold running water bath equip- 
ment for any home at only 50. -heating. 
No ) Ty or water-works required. Investigate. 
usive sale. Credit given. Send no money. Write 
mo * 


ALLEN MFG, CO..1564Alen Bitg., Tolede, Ohio 


FAT IS FATAL 


fat is fatal to Health, Comfort, 
appiness and often fatal to Life. 


Fat people need no longer despair, ef 
there is a simple, nome remedy to had 
that safely redu excess fat from an 
art of the nets. Tt is called the ADI 
Treatment and to prove that it does the 
work inap 
way, we will cond A 


50c Box FREE 


m who is too fat and 
sends us their name and address. We 
want to prove that ADIPO takes off fat 
by restoring the normal functions of 
the system— without dieting, exercis- 
ing or discomfort. Remember, we 
ffer to prove this to you at our own expense. Other diseases, like 
Rheamasiem, Asthma, Kidney or Heart troubles, that so often 
-ome with obesity, improve as you reduce. This offer may not 
he repeated, so write at once for a Free 50c Box of ADI and 
increasing iin Wlorteated 4 Oso Aahiand it costs you nothing. Address 
THE 








Ashiand Bldg., New York, N. ¥, 





MARY T. GOLDMAN 
Rider A se Wanted 


oid models of, various sashes. ct to $12, 


lamps, wheels, sund: 
at half usual 


MEAD CYCLE 














MAKE YOUR HAIR BEAUTIFULLY CURLY 
AND WAVY OVER NIGHT ,'>cnew wer 


—the Silmerine 
way—and you'll never again use the ruinous heated 
fron. The curliness will appear altogether natural. 


is applied at night 


Liquid Silmerine with a clean tooth 

















brush. Is neither sticky nor greasy. Serves also 
as a splendid dressing for the hair. Directions 
accompany bottle. Sold by druggists everywhere. 
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DIAMONDS 





and Prices 
Think of it! A high 
grade, ne 
enuine 
“fect in ot — dtl of 
ie id solid gold o eplatis Lt 
80 orp platinum, 
eee conts a 


Send for 116-page Jewelry Catalog fontainin 
ig over 2000 
beautiful iustrations of Di are,etc. Make 
a selection either for yourself or as a vent fora friend o or loved one. 
We will send the article for your examination, all charges pre- 
by us. You assume no risk; nag ho are under no obligation. 
You Don’t Pay a Cent until you see and ereenes article. 
If perfectly satis: cd pay one-fifth of the pprenese price and the 
falence t in eight equal ionthly payments. If not entirely satisfied, 
os at our expense. Whether you buy or not, get Our Catal 
a} an —' os: Diamond ond S Jewelry values and easy cr it 
ying. Send for catalog today—before you forget. It is FREE. 
LOFTIS 


r CO., The National Credit Jewelers 














BROS, 
Dept. L843, 100 to 108 N. State Street, Chicago, Uiinois 
(Established 1858) Storesin: Chicago Pittsburgh &t.Louls Omaha 








IN 30 DAYS 


Boyd Syllabic System—written with only nine characters. No“po- 
sitions —no “‘ruled lines"’—no “shading” —no ‘‘word-signs’’— no 
“cold notes."” Speedy, practical system that can be learned in 30 days 
of home study, utilizing oane Oe time. For full descriptive matter, free, ad- 
dress, Chicago Correspondence Schools, 975 Unity Building, Chicago, lll. 













COPY THIS SHETCH 


and let me see what you can do with it. You can .) 





€arn $20.00 to $125.00 or more per week, as illustra- 


tor or cartoonist. My practical system of personal 
{individual lessons by mail will develop your talent. Wey 
Fifteen years successful wo me . or newspapers and 4 
Magazines qualifies me to te: 

Send me your sketch of Pi resic ident Ww Tou on with 6c in >} 
Stamps and I willsend youa e 1 plate, also UD 
€ollection of drawings she ja tae »ssib ilities forYOU. ¢ 





of WMlustrating 
and Cartooning 





THE LANDON SCHOO 


1444 Schofield Bidg.. Cleveland, 0. 


FASTEST BOAT IN THE WORLD 


10 to 32 Miles per Hour with 4 to 25 H. P. 
- 17-Footer 


$45 


Complete 
K. D. Boat 


All material fitted—including Ses ey $95 for finished 
l7-footer ready for motor. Builder-Agents Wanted. 


LOWEST PRICED BOATIN THE WORLD 


15-Footer 


$25 


Complete 
D. Boat 


















aia — a A 
gee for § finished boat. > for boat w: with either inboard or out- 
talled. ind for free cai showing 100 bosts. 


BROOKS MFG. CO. 5003 Rust Avenue, Saginaw, Mich. 























MARY PICKFORD 


YOU KNOW HER 


Everyone Does 


BUT 


you do not know her own personal views 
of motion pictures—and you won’t unless 
you read them in the March 10th issue of 
PICTURE-PLAY MAGAZINE. 


Everything you want to know about the 
pictures and picture players,-from unusual 
special articles and a model scenario for 
writers, to stories of the films. Pictures 
of your favorite players both on and off 


| the screen. 


THE FAVORITE MAGAZINE OF THE 70 
MILLION PEOPLE WHO SEE PIC- 
TURE PLAYS EVERY WEEK. 


Picture-Play Magazine 
Fifteen Cents Everywhere. Tenth of Every Month 


STREET & SMITH, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 





WATCH FOR THE MARY PICKFORD 


COVER ON YOUR STAND MARCH 10th 


| 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements, 
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Bud Cigarettes 


Plain or Cork Tip. Made of Selected 
Pure Turkish Tobacco, with a dis- 
tinctive blend which is appreciated by 
smokers of discrimination and taste. 
50 Bud Cigarettes securely packed in 
Mahogany Wood Boxes, with Brass 
Hinges and Spring Catch. Send us 
$1.00 for box of 50. Sent postpaid to 
any address. You'll be glad to smoke 
’em. The Bud Cigarette Company, 
2 Rector Street, New York City. 








The’ :maximum) of 
worth is|found in 
the “Boston” 


Silk 50¢ Lisle’ 25c 


GEORGE FROST CO. BOSTON 

















FORD JOKE BOOK 
All the latest and best funn — storieson 


the FORD automobile. H them and all 
good. ones, Also JITNEY jokes, Moving Pictur 
pat jokes, Laugh till you shake, A neat color 
book by mail for only san < 
PIKE PUB. CO. B ae 








AINSLEE’S MACAZINE 


is printed with inks manufactured by 


W. D, WILSON PRINTING INK CO., 


tTo., 


17 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


Typewriters 


7 All Makes, Factory Rebuilt by the famous 
“Young Process; guarantee! like new. 
Our big business permits lowest prices— $10 
and up; machines rented—or sold on time. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or mony back. 
Rentals apply ce purchase p 
rite for Catal 
YOUNG rveawervan COMPANY 
Dept. 468 CHICACO 









STUDY ATI HOME 
Become lawye: 


te $10,000 Annually 

We guide you step by step. a 4 
train at home during spare 

he in 





o' 
Served. a er, f ful students enrolled. Low cos 
Law . Library ap + d modern cure in Public Speak: 
"treet if you gprett Row. ema our valuable 120- Dees “La 
ee Evidence’’ books free. Send for them—NOW, 


LaSalle Extension Uaiversity, ‘Dept..331-F Chicago, Wt. 











YOU CAN MAKE CIGARETTES LIKE THESE 
A Practical Novelty for Cigarette Smokers 


TURKO CIGARETTE ROLLER 


Sent postpaid for 25 cts. Address, 


Turko Roller Co, Box 38, Station H, New York City 





You 0) Moar 


Monte H 
OMe ‘This 








ike $3,000 @ year and more t 
o experien: 


2 
auto sold means more tires to m 
Demand for your work ahead of tk. 3g 
SEND FOR BIG FREE BOOK 
This givesall the facts. Tells how to start. 
mow succeed. A valuable guide to 
hes and wealth. W rite  eodag. A postal 
wail do, Get your FREE 
HAYWOOD TIRE & cquiPumcuT COMPANY 
Indianapolis, 








77 Capitol Ave. 


Please mention this magazine when snswering advertisement, 
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CHAPTER 27 


Life Talks on Wisdom 


1. Wisdom is a rare 
thing among the sons of 
men. It cometh to him 
alone that hath had ex- 
perience. 

2. Wisdom crieth 
aloud in the streets and no man 
answereth. 

3. Life is full of wisdom, 
but only as you are a regular 
subscriber may you acknowledge 
its power. Your experience will 
then become the same experi- 
ence of thousands of others. 

4. Now there are three ways 
of becoming a knower of the 
wisdom of Life. One is to buy a 
copy of it at the nearest news- 
stand, for which you will be 
taxed the infinitesimal sum of 
ten cents. Another is to send 


ten cents for a number of sample 
copies, perusing them at your 
leisure. 

5. Still another, and this, O 
Friends, is of Highest Import. 
If you are a newcomer send One 
Dollar and receive Life for three 
months in thine own domicile 
every Tuesday morning. Per- 
chance thou art a Canadian or 
Foreigner, then the postage is 
extra; not, however, severe. 

6. This isa very special offer, 
open only to new subscribers, 
and thou wouldst run but slight 
risk in availing thyself of this 
opportunity to acquire so much 
wisdom. Also, we may say, wit, 
humor and art, in the form of 
delectable pictures by the lead- 
ing artists of America, whose 
work is faithfully mirrored in 
Life every Tuesday, everywhere. 


Fashion Number of Life coming March 2 


Life’s Subscription Rates Are: 


One Year 
Domestic, $5 
Canadian, $5.52 
Foreign, $6.04 


Special Trial Offer 
Three Months, $1 
Canadian, $1.13 
Foreign, $1.26 

(Open only to new names) 


Lire, 16 West 31st Street 
New York 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements. 
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MIAMI 


PALM p S LS. 
BEACH This semi-tropical land of smiling skies and blue 

water is best and most comfortably reached by 
HAVANA direct steamers from New York. 


12-Day $ 6 4° 


TAMPA Tour 


‘. Leaving New 14 Saturday of any we at t P. M. via nidiow Line, a 
W ave a restful and invigorating sea-voyage down the coast, passing the gem-like 
KEY EST Florida Keys and arrive on the fourth day at Key West, the “American Gibraltar” 
—entrance to the “American Mediterranean” —with its great Naval and Military 
Stations, sponge fisheries and famous cigar factories. _ Interesting a can be 
SAINT made to Havana, Cuba, or, via “Over-Sea Railway,” yn Palm Beach, etc. 
Continuing on same steamer, another day's voyage brings you to Tampa— 
PETERSBURG gateway to the famous resorts of the West Coast; St. Petersburg, “The Sunshine 
City,” Belleair, or Pass-a-Grille—noted for year ‘round surf bathing, fishing, etc. 
From Tampa by a short rail ride to Sanford; you then embark on that wonderful 
JACKSONVILLE “Daylight and Searchlight” trip on the St. John’s River —“*The American Nile” 
—through a wealth of tropical scenery with glimpses of alligators, birds of 
beautiful plumage, and picturesque native settlements, until you reach Jacksonville 
CH ARLESTON = wee again you can plan side-trips to gay Atlantic Beach or quaint old 
t. stine. 
Reautiog northward from Jacksonville by Clyde Line steamer, a call at Charleston reveals much 
of interest, with forts Moultrie and Sumter of Civil War fame, the Charleston Navy Yard, old 


ALL Cathedral, and the Batery Eaplanade wih ity homes of ld southern artoeracy 
Another two days of complete relaxation aboard ship from Charleston, brings you to New York 


SOUTHERN and ends a most interesting and altogether satisfying tour. 


Stop-over allowed at any point 
RESORTS Tickets good until May 31 


Other exceptionally attractive tours at very low rates 


CLYDE-MALLORY LINES 


Pier 36, North River, New York 
DISTRICT PASSENGER OFFICES 
BOSTON, 192 Washington St. PHILADELPHIA, 701 Chestnut St. NEW YORK, 290 Broadway 
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WIINTON SUX 

















Most Beautiful Car 


And As Good As It Looks 


Two SIZES 


33 - - - $2285 
48 - - - $3500 
Complete information 
on request. 


We submit individual 
designs on approval. 


OST automobiles are mere utilities—like ferry 
boats. @ They are built to carry passengers: 
they lack the fine qualities that go to make life 

delightful—beautifully balanced proportions, pleasant 
color harmonies, smart leathers and fabrics, scrupu- 
lously correct finishing details, and thoro provision for 
bodily comfort. “# These essentials belong not to 
ferry boats, but to private yachts; not to ordinary 
automobiles, but to the personal cars of real individuals, 


Declared at every 1916 motor show to be the 
most beautiful car in the world, the Winton Six is as 
splendid in its mechanical excellence as in its visible 
charm. @ Its goodness is inbred. @ And, best of 
all, you can have on your Winton Six precisely the 
body you want, finished exactly as you most desire. 

Because of our purposely limited output, the 
Winton Six is an exclusive car. @ For the same 
reason, we suggest that you let us have your per- 
sonal specifications now, so that we can make 
delivery to you on the very day you expect it. 


The Winton Company 


122 Berea Road, Cleveland, Ohio 
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Performance Wins Prestige 


EOPLE of patios have won by performance—by 
doing their work better than anyone else. 


‘Nobby’ Tread Tires have won their prestige by 
exactly similar means. 

They _ have earned their supremacy by giving multiplied 

mileage, increased protection against skidding, and greater 


freedom from puncture. 
They stand alone in tiredom—‘“The Aristocrats of the 


Road.’’ 
Adjusted on a basis of 5,000 miles. 


United States Tire Company 


‘Chain’ *‘Usco’ ‘Nobby’ ‘Royal Cord’ ‘Plain’ 
“INDIVIDUALIZED TIRES” 
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The one food you aepend upon to round out the home bill of fare during 
Lent is FISH. You may have such a delightful variety of fish dishes by 
using Burnham & Morrill Fish Flakes. Open a tin—combine the contents any 
way you like—heat them a few minutes—and the most delicious fish-food is 
ready to grace the table and delight the family—the marvel is that food so 

tempting may be so quickly served. 









Fish Croquettes 





Creamed Fish on Toast 


Creamed Fish on Toast or served with Baked Potato, makes a most wholesome and 
appetizing dish for breakfast or luncheon. Fish Croquettes for dinner are hearty, 
also satisfying. Then there is Fish Hash, Codfish Balls, Fish Soufflé, Fish Chowder, 
Fish Salad, Curried Fish, Fish Timbales, Fish Omelet—a score or more dishes to 
choose from—dishes so easily made that you will welcome them three times a day. 


Burnham é Morrill Fish Flakes 


10c—Sizes—15c (Except in Far West) 


are the finest codfish and haddock, fresh from the sea, cleaned, boned— 
cooked in our seaside kitchens—immediately sealed in air-tight, parch- 
ment-lined tins. Only a little salt used in cooking—no preservative 
—no bones—no skin—no waste. All sweet, white meat—the finest 
lenten food at smallest cost.. B. & M. Fish Flakes save time, 
eliminate trouble—add greatly to the pleasure and satisfaction 
of the home table. 
INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
Most grocers have Burnham & Morrill Fish Flakes, or will get 


them for you. If not, mail us $1.00and we will send you ten 
10c tins, prepaid anywhere east of the Missouri River. 















Our recipe booklet ‘Good Eating”’ free for the asking. 


BURNHAM & MORRILL CO. 
40 Water Street 
Portland, Me. 
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“There, Mother, Just 
As You Predicted—” 


Missing the ‘‘game-ball’’ right in front of the pocket is only one of the whimsical 


turns with which Home Billiards abounds. 
So leave it to mother and the boys to hold their own. 


sharp-shooter. 


It’s part of the frolic to twit the family 


our family deserves this daily sport and exercise that Brunswick Carom and 
Pocket Tables are providing for thousands of homes. 


Send today for our color-illustrated book of details. 


it’s tree. 


Brunswick “Baby Grand” 


“Grand,” “Convertible” and “Quick Demountable” Billiard Tables 
Now $27 Up—Pay 10c a Day 


Bru vick me »m I ut 
with accurate té it ‘ A, beds 
and quick actines "M march Cushions—the choice of 
exper 

Why by uy a toy table when a real rown-up 
Brunswick costs so little? By paving while play- 


ing, }ou never will miss the amount. 


Any Home Has Room 
Now you can get a genuine Brunswick in any 
size your home requires, Our “Quick Demount- 
able” fits on top of your library or dining table, or 
comes with folding or quick-detachable legs, 
“Grand” and “Baby Grand’’—for homes with a 
spare room, attic, basement or den—are the finest 
and fastest in the world, 





“BABY GRAND” 


Carom and Pocket Billiard Style 








30-Day Trial— Outfit FREE 


Balls, Cues, Rack, Markers, Spirit Level, Ex- 
pert Book cf 33 Games, etc., all included free 
with every Brunswick. No extras to buy—no 
heavy after-expense. 

Our plan lets you try the table 30days FREE. 
Then pay monthly, as little as lO cents a day! 

Send at once for our widely-read book, “‘Bil- 
liards —The Home Magnet,”’ that shows these 
tables in realistic colors, discloses factory prices 
and full details. New edition now ready. Mail 
the coupon for this valuable book today. It’s 
FREE. 







The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., 
Dest.37D 623-633 S. Wabash Av., Chicago 
d tree, postpaid, your color- book 


“Billiards —The 


and tell about your home trial offer. 





Home Magnet” 








A, —— 


Baty 
a 


~-+? 


Mai) This For Billiard Book FREE! 


(512) 


‘AP Rsmeeeercenna: 
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Get the Range of Smoking Satisfaction 


Roll “Bull” Durham into a cigarette and you have a 
smoke with all the vim, vigor and dash of Uncle Sam’s 
fighting men. That's why the American Army is an army 

“Bull” Durham smokers. “Bull” Durham puts snap 
into their action and “punch” into their systems. For a 
lively, manly smoke, “roll your own” with “Bull” Durham. 


GENUINE 


‘BULL DURHAM 


SMOKING TOBACCO 


pt Migs ML | “Bull” Durham is the mildest of all 
with each Sc sack. . ° 
_._tobaccos. It has a unique aroma and a dis- 
= ~S tinctive mello w-sweet flavor that no other 
f ‘ mm 4 tobacco can give you. . _ 


Made of the famous “bright” Vir- 
ginia-North Carolina leaf, “Bull” A 
Durham has been the great Amer- 
ican smoke for three generations. 
There is no other tobacco like it. 
You “roll your own” with “Bull” 
Durham and enjoy a real smoke. 


i THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 





